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They save half the time... 


Lo. 


Boss saves all the cost! | 





OSalional De \uxe adding machine... 


Live keyboard’ with keytouch adjustable to each operator! 


and effort! 
time-and- 


Saves up to 50% hand motion 


Ne vet 


eflort saving features been placed on an 


before have so many 
adding mac hine. 

Every key operates the motor—so you 
can now forget the motor bar. No more 
back-and-forth hand motion from keys to 
motor bar. 

Keys are instantly adjustable to each 
operator's touch! No wonder operators 
are so enthusiastic about it. They do their 
work faster with up to 50% less effort. 


New operating advantages, quietness, 
beauty! 

“Live” Keyboard with Adjustable Key- 
touch plus 8 other time-saving features 
combined only on the National Adding 
Machine: Automatic Clear Signal . . . Sub- 
tractions in red... Automatic Credit 
Balance in red . . . Automatic space-up of 
tape when total prints... Large Answer 
Dials . . . Easy-touch Key Action. . . Full- 
Visible Keyboard with Automatic Ciphers 
... Rugged-Duty Construction. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, varron 9, on10 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


A National Adding Machine pays 
for itself with the time-and-effort 
it saves, then continues savings as 
yearly profit. One hour a day saved 
with this new National will, in the 
repay LOO% a year 


= 


Netronal office 
| or Dealer in the 


‘Yellow Pages’ 


average ofhice, 
on the invest- 
ment. See a 
demonstration, 
today, on your 
own work. 








IN BUSINESS THIS WEE K April 27, 1957 


GENERAL BUSINESS THREE SOLID YEARS AHEAD. industry's capital spending plans point to a 
smooth forward run on a high, slowly rising plateau 
BUSINESS eiineier ae ATOM BATTLE GETS ROUGH. Democrats will bargain hard for their atom 


WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 57 power program 
INTERNATIONAL OUNOOK 147 EASTER SHOPPERS DID BETTER THAN EVER—BUT NOT MUCH. 


PERSONAL BUSINESS 169 Retailers refuse to be elated by the 2% to 4% sales gain this year 
THE TREND 204 
FIGURES OF THE WEEK 2 LOW-RENT HOME FOR AGED. Milner hotel chain tries to keep in business 


CHARTS OF THE WEEK 172 by catering to the old folks 
st ts di steal FED RENEWS FIRM GRIP ON CREDIT. Convinced that inflation is again 


a threat, the Federal Reserve will keep the clamps on 


OLD HOUSES GET HARDER TO SELL. 
NEW PRODUCTS SET THE PACE. Commerce Dept. study shows which 


items outstrip the national average for growth, and which ones lag 


IN BUSINESS. News about integrated steel mill for Montreal, boost in sav- 
ings bank interest, Pittsburghers buying art on time... . 
SPECIAL REPORT: TOP PROBLEM FOR U.S.—A GENERAL SHORTAGE OF BRAIN- 


POWER. It stems from basic economic changes—and will harass management 
for years to come 








THE DEPARTMENTS 


BUSINESS ABROAD: 10-Year Dream Turns a Profit. Nelson Rockefeller’s International Basic Economy 
Corp. is out of the red but still carrying on its mission abroad 


Manganese From Brazil’s Jungles. Bethlehem Steel project on Amazon 
Europe Gets Bright Glimpse Ahead to 1960. OEEC peers into future 


In Business Abroad. News about head for U.N. economic group, cars traveling 
by train in France, Indian engineers in U.S. steel plants, Mediterranean pact... . 


FINANCE: _ First-Quarter Earnings Are Spotty 
The Total Is Up. Net working capital sets new high, but liquidity wanes 


GOVERNMENT: In Washington. News about distillers’ tax relief, small business loans, new atom 
smasher, oil marketing probe, aluminum surplus. . 


LABOR: USW’s Rebuff to Its President. McDonald’s mere 2-| victory reveals the weakness 
of his position. 


A Presidenticl Spur for talies Reforms. ‘reckons adds his weight for curb on 
racketeering 


Usurers Beware. New York ILA aw) teams with bank against loan sharks 


In Labor. News abovt proposal for new union in nonferrous mining, jobless pay 
laws, UAW bargaining contests. . . 


MANAGEMENT:  Katy’s Doctors Hold Out Hope for a Richer Life. How a couple of railroading 
experts are trying to put the road back on the track nea 


“Merger” for Just One Product. Three regional companies gang up to produce, 
sell, service the 48er trailer on nationwide basis. On other items, they still compete. 
In Management. News about ethics of campus recruiting, Gruen’s shift out of 
defense, special working hours for housewives, new oil executives. . . . 


MARKETING: Packers Want to Diversify, Too. But to do so, the meat — first has to win 
Justice Dept. approval... 
Scott Banks on Its Distributors. Pumas company olieie randined prem o- 
14-point package full of incentives. . 
In Marketing. News about another court OK. for onthe auto dealing, 1956 
department stores sales, profits, automatic brewing of tea 


THE MARKETS: “Fear” Spurs the Rise. Return of inflation worries helps keep the stock market 
going strong. Optimistic talk by industrialists also gives a push 


PRODUCTION: Two Ways to More Efficiency in Assembling Small Radios. Automation vs. semi- 
mechanization in the electronics industry 


New Products 


REGIONS: One-industry Town—Population 785,000. Seattle wants to do something about its 
dangerous dependence on Boeing Airplane Co i ae 
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PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot (thous. of tons).......... be vabhe codec db6sddcueueenteclt 1,281 2,473 2,364 

62,880 167,530 172,710 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk daily av. in thous.)......... $17,083 $77,863 $61,149 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours) 4,238 10,894 11,723 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.)...............56+05- 4,751 7,130 7,818 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons) 1,745 1,656 1,704 
Paperboard (tons) 167,269 281,098 288,866 


TRADE 


Carloadings: miscellaneous and L.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars) 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars) 

Department store sales index (1947-49 — 100, not seasonally adjusted) 
Business failures (Dun & Brodstreet, number 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 424.3 407.6 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) tt73.2 99.4 93.6 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) tt75.4 82.1 82.6 
Pend ERED Cops? GRE MONON, WED. oi occ cccaccccosesccsecsvoccvessccve 17.5¢ 19.4¢ 17.%¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) tt76.4 157.1 174.0 
Scrap steel composite (iron Age, ton) $20.27 $55.50 $42.17 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.)..... 6.6. c cece eee ee eees 14.045¢  46.230¢ 31.915¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $1.97 $2.32 B $2.37 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, |b.)............. **30.56¢ 36.30¢ 33.88¢ 
West taps Gaetan, Bd. oc ccccccéccccdcsdcdscccocscseneseet cvecsecce $1.51 $1.73 $2.10 


FINANCE 


500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10) , 44.01 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody's) F 442% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) - 3% % 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks +t45,820 56,713 55,704 %55,588 
Total loans and investmer , reporting member banks tt71,916 85,487 86,747 186,930 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks tt9,299 27,770 31,579  %31,376 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks tt49,879 27,695 25,990 26,305 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 25,497 25,158 25,400 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK SS Be 


Cost of living (U.S. Dept of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) . 114.7 118.7 118.9 
imports (in millions) $1,051 $1,118 $992 


* Preliminary, week ended April 20, 1957. tt Estimate. 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
t Revised. * Ten designated markets, middling +4 in. 


THE PICTURES—Hans Basken—94; Birdair Structures, Inc.—105 (bot. 2); Boeing Airplane Co.—80 (bot.); Bob Briggs—138; Grant Compton— 
46 (bot.); Delta Engineering Corp.—106 (bot.); Food Machinery & Chemical Corp.—79; Humble Oi! & Refining Co.—144; International Basic 
Economy Corp.—122, 123; Herb Kratovil—136 (bot.); Marshall Lockman—80 (top), 81, 82; McGraw-Hill World News—106 (top); Missouri- 
Ranson tenes Railroad Co.—136 (top); Motor Vehicles Research, Inc.—105 (top); Gene Pyle—48; Mike Shea—92, 93; Steel Products Co.— 
140, 141; Joan Sydiow—4é6 (top 2), 47; Ubiratan de Lemos—129; United Nations—135. 
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B.EGoodrich report: 


7,000-ton rain of rocks 


B. F. Goodrich improvements in rubber brought extra savings 


Problem: Bang! And tons of sharp 
rock will thunder from that freight car, 
crash down into a metal chute. OK for 
the rock, but hard on steel. With 7,000 
tons needed every day to build a power- 
house, there’s no time to wait while 
steel chutes are repaired. 


What was done: To avoid costly de- 
lays, a B.F.Goodrich distributor sug- 
gested lining the metal chute with a 
rubber, called Armorite, specially com- 

ounded to stand this sort of a beating. 
This rubber is soft enough to give under 
the beating it gets, yet so tough that 
it’s even used in some places to carry 
broken glass. 


Savings: This B.F.Goodrich rubber 
lining had stood up under a daily ava- 
lanche of rocks for four months when 
the picture was taken, is expected to 
last another year. No repairs, no delays 
of any kind. 

Extra benefits: B.F.Goodrich Armor- 
ite is also beirig used in dozens of other 
places, here on the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way job. It has given a wire screen 
sifter five times longer life by protecting 
it from falling soak As a belt scraper, 
it lasts ten times longer than steel. It is 
also used as a rubber skirting in a chute, 
absorbing the wear and tear of rocks 


being dropped on a belt. 


Where to buy: Your B.F.Goodrich 
distributor has the exact specifications 
of the Armorite described here. And, 
as a factory-trained specialist in rubber 
products, he cam answer your ques- 
tions about a// the rubber wh aed 
B.F.Goodrich makes for industry. 
B.F.Goodrich Industrial Products Co., 
Dept. M-938, Akron 18, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
3 








S pittin’ 
Kittens 





If you like your kittens on the quiet side, better keep them 
away from raw horsemeat. One owner tried this seemingly 
placid platter and wound up with a couple of fighting tigers. 
When these “‘spittin’ kittens” were featured in a recent 
issue of PARADE, they stopped eight out of ten readers— 
who stayed to get the whole story. 

Making people stop, read—and remember—is something 
PARADE does so well (and so often) that it’s now one 

of the best read magazines in print. 

As an advertiser in PARADE you get twice as many 

readers for your dollar as in any of the three biggest 


weekday magazines. 


Food for thought: To move merchandise, to make new 
customers, to get reorders . . . PARADE has what it takes. 


PARADE...THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE SECTION OF 5&5 FINE NEWSPAPERS COVERING 
SOME 2600 MARKETS...WITH MORE THAN 15 MILLION READERS EVERY WEEK 
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READERS REPORT 
Tough on the Chef 


Dear Sir: 

‘Unless I misjudged the 
American businessman, | think you 
may find difficulty in locating an 
executive “who likes to cook the 
chef at Bookbinder’s” {[BW—Apr. 
6'57,p170]. Some of us may be 
tough, but we are not cannibals. 
Perhaps you just ran out of com- 
mas. I am making a donation of a 
Sout Ge Se oes i bea 9 eo 

CHESTER C. CONNER 
NEW KENSINGTON, PA. 


A Helping Hand 


Dear Sir: 

We have read with much inter- 
est President J. Thomas Smith’s 
problem of selecting a new name 
for the Detroit Harvester Co. [BW 
—Apr.6’57,p182]. While we cannot 
rename his firm we can give him 
a formula that worked for us. 

Choose as a starting point the 
factor or factors which all your 
products have in common. This 
might be a material, plant location, 
process technique, or perhaps a 
specific property in common with 
all your products. Abbreviate those 
factors most important to you and 
combine them to form a new name. 

. Keep your name short, make 
it easy to pronounce and to remem- 
ber, but make it free of unpleasant 
connotation. Make it different, but 
be certain it tells your product 
ee 





RICHARD P. KAHN 
PRESIDENT, DECORATIVE 
PLASTICS DIVISION 
BO MYTE CO. 
SILVERDALE, PA. 


Dear Sir: 

Re: Detroit Harvester’s name 
calling. They are in Detroit. Their 
business is metalworking. How 
about Detroit Metalworking Co. 

Howes BOopFIsH 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Last Line of Defense 


Dear Sir: 

The legend that loan sharks have 
been eliminated by commercial 
lenders’ competition once con- 
tained much truth, but the situa- 
tion is changing. Commercial 
lenders’ costs have risen, and they 
don’t like to make small loans any 
more. Consumer finance companies 
no longer call themselves small 
loan companies; and the percentage 
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ACSR that can meet or exceed 
your toughest requirements. Put 
Kaiser Aluminum’s growing 
leadership in extra high-voltage 
research to work for you today! 
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Triplex —combining three wires in one compact assembly — makes possible 
neater services, fewer attachments, easier installations—for big savings. 


Power Cable that eliminated 
26 competitive cables in time 
periods of from zero to 2,509 
hours of a High Ozone Attack 
test — then went on to 6,000 hours. 


Weatherproof — One of the na- 
tion’s leaders in covered conduc- 
tor, Kaiser Aluminum supplies 
the finest distribution, secondary 
and service cable in the field. 


AAAC, developed and intro- 
duced by Kaiser Aluminum! 
Gives greater strength in high 
conductivity and is stronger than 
All Aluminum Conductor. 





Portable Cord that gives you 


IF IT CARRIES CURRENT 
Ke, CARRIES IT! 


Now! Unsurpassed benefits for the electrical industry due to Kaiser Aluminum’s 


recent purchase of the Wire and Cable Division of U. S. Rubber, 
located at Bristol, Rhode Island! 


Now from one source, you get all the estab- 
lished KW products plus all products of the new 
Bristol mill (formerly Wire and Cable Division of 
U.S. Rubber). For former U.S. Rubber products, 
the same quality insulations and product guaran- 
tee terms will be continued. 


Now from one source, you get the most ad- 
vanced technical assistance in the industry—the 
full cooperation of the research and development 
leaders of both aluminum and copper conductors. 


Now from one source, better-than-ever serv- 
ice—from two plant locations (Newark, Ohio and 
Bristol, Rhode Island). This includes service from 


the production, engineering, sales and distributor 
organizations of both Kaiser Wire and the former 
Wire and Cable Division of U.S. Rubber. 


For immediate attention to any request for 
electrical conductor products, engineering and re- 
search service, or further information, contact your 
nearest Kaiser Aluminum sales office or the KW 
distributor listed in your telephone directory. 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Sales, Inc., Ex- 
ecutive Office, Kaiser Building, Oakland 12, Cali- 
fornia; General Sales Office, Palmolive Building, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Kaiser Aluminum 


the bright star of metals 


See “THE KAISER ALUMINUM HOUR.” Alternate Tuesdays, NBC Network. Consult your local TV listing. 


Portable Cable: “It’s the 


Control Cable, backed by 67 


Service Entrance Cable, now 


three times longer life than the 
average of molded cords of other 
makes. It’s proved by 12,000 
tests over a 3-year period, 


toughest, most flexible trailing 
cable we’ve ever used in our 
mines,” says general superin- 
tendent of coal mining company. 


years of experience in electrical 
wire and cable manufacturing. 
That means dependability — 
proved security for public safety! 


UL-approved for 75° wet appli- 
cations! Improved design char- 
acteristics include pleasing ap- 
pearance and ease of application, 
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Correct Lubrication in Action... 


achining of Crank 











Ingots of up to 200 tons are poured, forged 
and machined at Erie Forge & Steel Corpo- 
ration. One of the world’s largest forging com- 
panies, this Erie, Pennsylvania, concern covers 
113 acres . . . uses some of the biggest and most 
unusual machines found in industry. 
‘ 
w ’ 


_ 
. 


SOCONY MOBIL 


Leader in Lubrication for over 91 years 














in the Forging Industry 


shaft Pins Eliminated 


-*30,000 SAVED! 











One of many ways Erie Forge & Steel Corporation has cut 
production costs over. *100,000 through the heip of Socony Mobil 


At Erie Forge & Steel Corporation, where the 
world’s largest crankshafts are produced, equipment 
and methods are constantly scrutinized for ways to 
increase production and reduce maintenance costs. 
Plant records show how Socony Mobil has helped. 

For example: During machining of Diesel crank- 
shaft pins, metal particles welded to cutting tool tip. 
This excessive build-up resulted in rough finish of 
pin surfaces. This necessitated re-machining of up 


to 18 crankshaft pins a day. 


tiem... 


A Mobil lubrication engineer analyzed the opera- 
recommended a special Mobil cutting oil. 
Rough finish trouble disappeared, resulting in savings 
of $30,000 in one year. This one saving alone more 
than paid for the plant’s annual cost of lubricants. 

This is Correct Lubrication in Action—the only pro- 
gram that combines 91 years of lubrication knowledge 
with the most experienced lubrication engineers and 
quality products. Why not find out how it can cut 


your operating costs? 


This complete cost-cutting service can be yours! 


After a Mobil representative thoroughly analyzes your 
plant’s lubrication needs, a program of Correct Lubrica- 


World’s Greatest Lubrication Knowl- 
edge—Since 1866, Socony Mobil has 
worked with every type of industry, 
on every kind of machine operation. 
This vast experience enabled Mobil to 
suggest a cleaning method to Erie 
Forge that eliminated monthly dis- 
mantling of hydraulic and circulating 
systems . . . saved $49,719 in four years. 


Correct Lubrication 


SOCONY MOBIL OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO., GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP., MOBIL OVERSEAS OIL CO., INC, 


Continuous research and product de- 
velopment—Socony Mobil products 
are continually improved . . . new 
products developed to meet industry's 
latest needs. A new Mobil extreme- 
pressure gear lubricant was recom- 
mended for Alliance 75-ton cranes. It 
cut wear under overload conditions . . . 
prolonged gear life . . . saved $1,500 in 
labor and material cost. 


Periodic product analyses—This serv- 
ice provides a thorough check on 
lubricant and machine performance 
...can detect trouble before it reaches 
the serious stage. Analyses of samples 
taken from central coolant system at 
Erie Forge indicated bacteria! contam- 
ination. Steps were taken to arrest 
condition, thus avoiding shutdown of all 
boring and sawing operations. 


tion is put into action. Here are some of the ways this 
program benefited the Erie Forge & Steel Corporation. 


Experienced engineers—Mobil engi- 
neers work closely with plant per- 
sonnel . . . can call on years of practi- 
cal experience to cut plant production 
costs. At Erie Forge & Steel Corpora- 
tion rams on hydraulic presses had to 
be repacked every two weeks due to 
high-temperature operation. Recom- 
mendation by Mobil engineer greatly 
extended packing life . . . cut labor 
costs... saved $20,000 in four months. 


A proved program to reduce 


maintenance costs 





Keeps heat 
from 
flying high 
in wind tunnel 


fee recently modernized 1,000 
mph wind tunnel at Cornell 
Aeronautical Laboratory is one of 
the industry's busiest and most 
advanced testing facilities. The 
modification made this tunnel 
capable of testing aircraft, missiles 
and propellers at speeds up to 1.3 
times the speed of sound. 

A major problem is to get rid 
of heat in this 32,000 hp, closed- 
ircuit tunnel—on a reliable, 
round-the-clock basis. Its cooling 
system is served by permanently 
eakproof welded piping and 
TUBE-TURN* Welding Fittings 
ind Flanges. Piping contractors: 


Joseph Davis, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
TUBE-TURN™ and “t8* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Technician makes an adjustment prior to test on aircraft model 
in new Cornell wind tunnel. Cooling system Piping | is equipped 
with TUBE-TURN Welding Fittings and Flanges .. . 2” to 16” sizes. 


EASY IDENTIFICATION. TUBE-TURN Welding FASTER INSTALLATION. Uniform FULL-LINE CONVENIENCE. Tube Turns’ Distributors 
Fittings are permanently marked with complete circularity and wall thickness of offer you a complete line of fittings and flanges 
size and material designations ...no trouble TUBE-TURN Welding Fittings Single-order buying from this nearby source saves 
identifying items specified on blueprint. Photo simplifies fit-up and helps the welder purchasing time and red tape. Photo courtesy W. M. 
shows after-cooler piping of Cornell wind tunnel. install top-quality piping faster. Pattison Supply Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Leading Manufacturer of tt 7 u ey € ‘i uU | a . $ 


Welding Fittings and Flanges TUBE-TURN A DIVISION OF NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 


Louisville 1, Kentucky 
tesee@menes 





NOISELEss® 


——— 


The exquisite letter producing REMINGTON® ELEctTRIc .. . the un- 
believably easy-handling REMINGTON STANDARD and the amazingly 
quiet, exclusive NOIsELESS — all three available in six colors! For 
additional details write for folder ‘Only We Make All Three” 
(R8823), Room 1406, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, New York. DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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WE'VE GROWN ACCUSTOMED TO 


taking off in a plane... boarding a train... embarking on a ship 
... flipping a switch . . . turning a dial. . . pressing a button. We've 
grown accustomed to all the improvements and advantages electricity 
provides industrially and in our homes. We rely on them. 

Yet this network of essential services cannot be more trustworthy 
than the terminal attached to the end of a wire. 

A-MP solderless terminals have been developed for the specific 
requirements of such widely divergent electrical applications as Air- 
craft, Marine, Appliance, Electronic, Railroad, Power installations. 

Proven by use, A-MP termination is accustomed to increasing pro- 
duction volume, lowering manufacturing costs, improving the product's 
quality and efficiency. 

Depend on A-MP termination, because you can. 

_ The brochure “Molto Allegro” illustrating the scope of the organiza- 
tion and variety of A-MP wire termination will be sent on request. 


AMP INCORPORATED 


GENERAL OFFICE: 

5723 Eisenhower Bivd., Harrisburg. Pa. 
Wholly Owned Subsidiaries: Aircraft-Marine Products of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Canada « Aircraft- 
Marine Products (Great Britain) Ltd., London, England + Societe AMP de France, Le Pre St. 
Gervais, Seine, France» AMP—Holland N. V. 's-Hertogenbosch, Holland 
Distributor in Japan: Oriental Terminal Products Co., Ltd., Tokyo, Japan 


MADISON, WISC. 





of their loan volume in the $5 to 
$50 range has shrunk from some- 
thing like 20% in 1940 to about 
2% today. They can’t afford to 
compete with loan sharks, even at 
rates of 2% to 3% per month. 
Hence, contrary to the impres- 
sion given by your article [BW— 
Apr.6’57,p84], credit unions are 
now almost the only defense left 
against loan sharks. Usury laws 
have never helped... . 
RICHARD Y. GILES 


Super Census 


Dear Sir: 

Began reading BUSINESS WEEK 
during early thirties but don’t re- 
call an editorial that seems more 
important than that about the new 
Federal Statistic Users Conference 
{[BW—Mar.30°57,p204]. 

A periodic (even monthly) 
super social economic census of 
the nation is essential now. Per- 
haps it can be done by unifying 
and coordinating the _ statistical 
work of the Commerce Dept., Cen- 
tral Statistical Agency, major cur- 
rent private polls and data collec- 
tors with that of the FRBS—sup- 
plemented by new data technique 
where feasible. . . . 

J. E. HANZLIK 
RESEDA, CALIF. 


Remarkable Growth 


Dear Sir: 

Congratulations on the good 
coverage of Broadway-Hale Stores, 
Inc. [BW—Mar.30°57,p1 10}. 

The growth and activities of Ed- 
ward W. Carter and the Broadway- 
Hale stores is truly remarkable— 
an indication both of business 
trends in the nation and especially 
in the West... . 

WELTON BECKET 
PRESIDENT 
WELTON BECKET AND ASSOCIATES, 

ARCHITECTS-ENGINEERS 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Outside Looking In 


Dear Sir: 

As an ex-General Motors dealer, 
I found your susceptibility to and 
furtherance of General Motors’ 
big benevolent brother campaign 
in The Auto Market at Mid- 
stream [BW—Mar.2’57,p25] a 
sickening manifestation of the ax- 
iom “the rich get richer” which 
GM is doing through immense and 
fantastic programs designed to 
cultivate public favor. 

W. C. HOFFMAN 

CRAWFORD, NEB. 


BUSINESS WEEK ¢ Apr. 27, 1957 





IN ENGINEERING 


1948 1950 


* Excludes approximately 3,500 additional shareholders who carried their stock in “street names” 


THE BEST OPPORTUNITIES ARE IN AVIATION®IN AVIATION 


THE BEST 


GROWTH IN STOCKHOLDERS 


1952 1956 





Gr Teneo GROWTH tells the. atowy 


Growth — in Temco’s family of sasitiilibiis for 
example, tells the Temco success story. 


By the end of 1946— Temco’s first full year of 
operation — 125 investors had bought stock in the 
company. In just five years, that number increased 
1,044 percent. By 1955, when Temco stock was first 
traded on the New York Stock Exchange, the number 
was 6,605. 


The number continues to grow. Today, more than 
10,000 stockholders have confidently invested in 
Temco’s future. 


This rapid increase in its family of stockholders is 


Wo — 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, DALLAS 


RING THE BE 


[one eee eee mee meee ten ewes nc mnnaecneeg 


another measurement of the growth that is opening 
up exciting career opportunities at Temco. New devel- 
opments in aircraft, missiles and weapons systems 
require an ever-widening range of engineering skills. 


If you seek the challenge of a growing organization, 
the prestige of a soundly established company, you will 
find your opportunity at Temco. ; 


Mr. Joe Russell, Engineering Personnel 


Room 102-G, Temco Aircraft Corp., Dallas, Texas 


Please send me complete details of the Temco story 
of unusual opportunities for creative engineers. I am 


especially interested in 





NAME 





ADDRESS 











ST OPPORTUNITIES ARE IN AVIATION©IN AVIA 


OPPORTUNITIES ARE AT TEMCO 
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For complete informa- 
tion, call the Copper- 
weld office in your 
neorest major city, or 
write direct, 


> ARISTOLOY 
STEELS 


A FISTFUL OF LEAD 
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Controlled additions of lead, introduced when the ingots are teemed, produce 
steel with vastly superior machining qualities compared to same steel unleaded. 
Leaded alloy and carbon are freer machining, permit faster feeds and speeds 
and greatly increase tool life. They cut clean and with a fine finish which 
frequently eliminates the final machining operation. These better machining 
qualities add up to a kind of “built-in” productivity that can mean substantial 
production line savings for you. 
If you would like to see for yourself what “built-in” productivity can mean 
in your operation, ask us to lead half of your next Aristoloy order. Our field 


metallurgist is also at your disposal—ready to work with you in selecting the 
best leaded grade for the job. 


COPPERWELD STEEL COMPANY 
Stee! Division + Warren, Ohio 
EXPORT: Copperweld Stee! international Co., 225 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 





“Automatic” FOAM-WATER SPRINKLERS provide 
DOUBLE FIRE PROTECTION 


Plants 


~ 


for Chemical 


=A 


A THICK BLANKET OF FOAM TO SMOTHER SPILL FIRES OF FLAMMABLE LIQUIDS 
—THEN A DELUGE OF WATER TO PREVENT DAMAGE FROM “TORCH” FIRES 


AIRFOAM is generally recognized as the most effective 
means of extinguishing fast-spreading fires resulting 
from leaks or spills of flammable liquids. Foam 
nozzles, mixing air with a solution of water and foam- 
ing agefit, produce a dense blanket of closely knit 
foam that smothers the fire by cutting off oxygen. 

“Automatic” Sprinkler now combines AIRFOAM 
with WATER in a single system in which the same 
nozzles or sprinkler heads first discharge a large 
volume of thick foam that quickly extinguishes spill 
fires, then spray a deluge of water over the entire 
area to prevent fires above floor level from spread- 


ing or causing damage to structure of equipment. 


The System automatically changes from FOAM to 
WATER when foam-producing material is exhausted, 
or may be changed manually before that time by 
shutting off foam liquid supply. Or, a blanket of 
foam may be laid at any time over a flammable liquid 
spill as a fire precaution. The foam blanket maintains 
its fire-smothering consistency under the deluge of 
water for 20 to 30 minutes. 


Existing sprinkler systems may be modified to use FOAM- 
WATER sprinklers without involving re-design of piping. 





NEWLY DESIGNED 
“Automatic” FOAM- 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Dept. "B*, YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 


WATER sprinklers are now 
available for either upright 
or pendent installation. 




















Aircraft makers use 


NIBROC TOWELS 


And the new Nibroc towels are the best ever — 
stronger, yet soft and absorb water in a flash. 
Such a velvety touch, they’re a pleasure to use 
even on your face. In white they’re the whitest 
yet—product of an exclusive “white magic” 
bleaching process. In the natural shade, too, 
Nibroc towels are vastly improved by new 
manufacturing techniques. 


more than any other paper towel 


First and now more than ever the finest wet 
strength towel, Nibroc is used more by indus- 
try and institutions than any paper towel. You 
can save, too, by buying Sofwite® and Softan® 
tissues. Ask your dealer how Nibroc can reduce 
towel costs. He’s listed under Paper Towels in 
the Yellow Pages. Or write Dept. ND-4, Brown 
Company, 150 Causeway St., Boston 14, Mass. 


Other NIBROC Quality Products: INDUSTRIAL WIPERS + WINDSHIELD WIPERS « KOWTOWLS + WALL, FLOOR and RECESSED CABINETS 
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How to hire 42,000 experts to speed your shipping 





Poor Ed was adrift on a great raft of woe Now Eddie's been rescued, his shipping speeds through 


His shippers were tardy, his shipping was slow He calls RAILWAY EXPRESS—the dependable crew! 
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Here’s what happens when you specify 
shipment by Railway Express—efficient teamwork 
speeds your shipping over every mile from point of origin NS 
to destination. The entire Railway Express team — hi AZ : 
42,000 strong —has but one job, and that's to serve you. ; > 421° 
That's why you can always depend on Railway Express, <] GC cs 

the complete rail-sea-air shipping service. So, whether you're : E N 

sending or receiving, here or overseas—call Railway Express. . 

You'll find it makes the big difference in speed, 


economy and safe, sure deliveries. 








the calculating female figures on FACIT 


Because Facit gets results — quickly 
and easily. Solve any problem single- 
handed, with the ten fastest keys to 
calculating ease. The fully automatic 
Facit— multiplies, divides, adds, 
subtracts—and does it all with the 
five fingers of one nimble hand. 


_FACIT INC. 


404 Fourth Ave., New York 16, or 235 Montgomery St., San Francisco 


| See and learn how to calculate in 10 minutes on the new 
* CAI1-13 and CS1-13. Look in your Classified Phone Book 
for dealer nearest you or write Facit. 





Reason: there’s no faster or surer count 
_when you’re contemplating figures. 

- Odhner was first to make it easy with 
automatic multiplication. Now another 


Odhner first is the exclusive, time 
saving Automatic Short-Cut—never 
more than five prints for any figure. So 
‘be confident, count on Odhner. 


FACIT INC. 


404 Fourth Ave., New York 16, or 235 Montgomery St., San Francisco 
Sold and Serviced from Coast to Coast 


Ask today for a free demonstration. Look in your Classified 
Phone Book for Odhner dealer nearest you or write Facit. 

















Lancelot: I’m afraid so, boss. 
Man: But why? 
Lancelot: Don’t you know? 


Man: All I know is I left the family a mighty prosperous 
: business. 


Lancelot: Boss, remember when you and I walked over to the 
office of that insurance man? The one from Equitable? 


Man: Oh, my goodness! 


Lancelot: And boss, do you remember what he said about that 
new kind of Equitable business insurance? 

Man: Oh my! 

Lancelot: How, between you and the lawyer and this policy, 
we'd have enough money to pay inheritance taxes 
without having to sell the business? 

You said you’d call him the next day. 


Man: Oh! 


Lancelot: We had to sell the business—and at a big loss, 
at that—to get the money to pay those taxes. 


Man: What can I do to make things right, Lancelot? 
Lancelot: It’s what you could have done, boss. 

Man: Call the Man from Equitable? 

Lancelot: It would have made all the difference. 


Sau 


Living Insurance 
for Business 
»y Equitable 





No more pounding, punching or jamming... 


ELECTRIC STAPLING IS HERE! 


/ 
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NEW  Svinpline: 66" staples neatly, 


accurately, speedily... 


CUTS OFFICE COST TWO WAYS! The new “FEATHER 
electric “SWINGLINE 66” slashes labor costs . . . TOUCH" 
saves on staples, too. Operators work more efficiently ) 

without fatigue for the “SWINGLINE 66” 

does 99% of the work. Just the Feather Touch of 

a finger tip staples up to 40 pages together 

electrically ...a perfect clinch every time. And 

SWINGLINE’s exclusive “open channel” means 

easy loading of up to 210 staples at once. Why not 

ask your stationery supplier for a free 10-day trial? 


For full information write: 
including Rubber Gasket at stationers every- 


where. (Foot pedal model available at $35.75) 


al ® 
INC. LONG ISLAND CITY 1, NEW YORK 


World's largest manufacturers 
of staplers for home and office 


*Slightly higher in the West . #4 OFFICE STAPLER * Tot “SO” POCKET STAPLER . #27 OFFICE STAPLER 





IN EQUIPMENT DESIGN 


SHINSAN SWIVEL JOINTS 


SMOOTH OUT KNOTTY LINE PROBLEMS 


STEEL LINES FOLD LIKE AN ACCORDION 


Connected to a moving head, these compact swivel jointed all-metal hydraulic lines flex and 
fold like an accordion on this automatic bottle unpacking machine. 


NO HOSE BURST HERE 


These Chiksan swivel jointed steel lines on 
a die casting machine eliminate damaging 
hose ruptures, reduce fire hazard, fluid loss 
and setup time by 75%. 


Chere 


=. 


NO BEND FATIGUE HERE 


This highly specialized lens grinder utilizes 
Chiksan Swivel Joints to eliminate tight hose 
bend as the multiposition head is shifted 
from one grinding position to another. 


When a machine’s moving parts cause 
tight bend or twist on hose lines, Chik- 
san Swivel Joints provide a ready solu- 
tion. When design dictates the use of 
metal lines, Chiksan Swivel Joints allow 
rubber-like flexibility. In fact, wherever 
line flexibility is required, designers and 
maintenance engineers know it’s just 
good business to call on Chiksan. Preci- 
sion made Chiksan Swivel Joints with 
their infinite service life, full 360° rota- 
tion and high safety factor, quickly pay 
for themselves by minimizing hose 
replacement and eliminating costly line 
failure, fluid loss and downtime. If your 
equipment hose lines require frequent 
replacement due to torsion or bend 
radii fatigue, or if flexible all metal lines 
are in order, contact Chiksan. A nearby 
representative will call, analyze your 
requirements, and make specific recom- 
mendations. Write today for his name. 


LOOK INSIDE A SWIVEL JOINT 


Detailed attention to detail. Precision ma- 
chining and specific packing seals for specific 
services. These are the quality-plus features 
built into every Chiksan Swivel Joint. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF FOOO MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Please address: Dept. 265 


"SS SSQ) CHIKSAN COMPANY-BREA, CALIFORNIA « CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS « NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 


% 


Well Equipment Mfg. Corp. (Division), Houston 1, Texas « Subsidiaries: Chiksan Export Company « Chiksan of Canada, Ltd 





How DETECTO Scales help solve industry's problems 


DETECTO sustains 


accuracy 


despite terrific beating! 


ORS 
< * 
es. 
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Bulk packing area where battery 
of Detecto Scoles facilitote work 
in shipping department. 


Handles SHOCK LOADS in 


General American Transportation’s 


PARKER-KALON PLANT 


without losing 


mathematical precision . 





The Parker-Kalon division of 

General American Transportation Corp., 
originators of famous PK Self-tapping 
Screws, inflicts severe punishment on a 
battery of DETECTO Scales that would 
ruin many ordinary scales. 


In a highly modern operation that 
requires precision weighing at various 
stages of production, heavy tote pans 
of self-tapping and socket screws, 
screw nails and masonry nails, wing nuts 
and thumb screws are weighed on 
Detecto Scales in rapid succession. 

A bear for endurance, DETECTO 
delivers hair-line accuracy day after day 
in around-the-clock shifts. 


“We have a tradition of top quality in our 
own products,” said Mr. Eli Ogulnick, 
General Manager, “and we 
insist On top quality in our factory 
equipment. We are happy that DETECTO 
fulfills our very difficult requirements.” 


Detecto's shock absorbing construction 
handles load ofter load of work in 


process swiftly, efficiently and accurately. 


Finished screws in transit 
to shipping department. 
Detecto Printer provides 
printed weight records 
thet eliminate humon 
errors. 
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3 Exclusives help solve 
difficult weighing problems 


Exclusive ali-steel construction and all- 
steel lever system assure longer, trouble- 
free scale life and less maintenance cost. 


Unique Outboard bearing design pre- 
vents platform tipping, gives completely 
accurate weighing on any part of the 
scale. 


Detecto's tare and weigh beams extend 
the dial capacity 125% — providing 
greater gross weighing with minimum 
dial graduations. 


DETECTO makes scales for every industrial 
need, ranging from 1/100 oz. to 50 tons. 
Scales for receiving, production, packaging, 
shipping, inventory, counting, batching, blend- 
ing, printing, manual, semi-automatic and 
fully automatic models. Write for free cata- 
logue. Our engineers are available for your 
free consultation. 
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Fine Scoles ' Detecto Scales, Inc. 


515 Park Avenue, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


DETECTO 


SALES and SERVICE 


Since 1900 in all principal cities. 


Please send me catalog #651 describing DETECTO precision 
industrial scales. This, 


of course, obligates me in no way. 





Odor Control Is A Profit Builder! 


What’s New in Automobile Air Conditioning? 


Engineers discovered that despite the finest automobile air 
conditioning and carefully designed interiors, passengers 
were not satisfied with results. There were complaints of 
“proximity odors”. . . the effects of smoke, closeness and 
confinement which cause irritability, discomfort and, fre- 


quently, even sleepiness. 


One of the recognized effects of poor air quality is the 
reduction of driver efficiency and alertness. To meet this 
safety problem Airkem Odor Control experts were consulted. 
The Airkem answer was simple and low in cost. 


A variation of basic Airkem equipment used in institu- 
tional air conditioning was evolved. The unit was installed 
in the air stream to vaporize Airkem Odor Control com- 
pounds into the air of the automobile. No other changes in 
the air conditioning equipment were required. The odors 
were neutralized and complaints stopped. According to 

qualified observers even major 

structural changes could not have 


a Odor Control is a profit builder for 


amusement houses, restaurants, 
rest homes, st hip companies, 
wholesale distributors and many 


other businesses and industries. 





duplicated the results of the Airkem installation. 


Airkem has a long record of success in eliminating com- 
plaints arising from stale air in offices, theatres and occupied 
areas—wherever people meet indoors. Other applications of 
Airkem formuiae include treatment of industrial wastes, hos- 
pitals and smoke damage. Good housekeeping for factories 
and institutions requires Airkem specialized service. Wher- 
ever problems may arise due to the disconifort of “proximity 


odors” alert management has turned to Airkem for assistance. 


Mail in coupon today for more information. 


AIRKEM, INC., 241 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me information on: Automobile air conditioning, 


Process odor control, [] Product odor control, [} Sanitary 


and housekeeping products, [] Indoor air conditioning system 
applications. 

Nas00,. — . Se 
Company 


Address — 


CF cin Zone State 








~ Four problems 


of selling and merchandising - 


the one solution: 


As the trend to aluminum applications grows 

in products and processes, Reynolds Aluminum 
Services become increasingly important 

to you, the manufacturing executive. The 
designers and technicians in Reynolds Styling 
and Engineering departments know aluminum. 
They know it in terms of design, production, cost 
and product improvement. Precisely, they know 
how aluminum can best help you. To secure the 
assistance of Reynolds Styling and Design staffs 
on your aluminum problems call the 

Reynolds branch office listed in your phone book, 
or write Reynolds Metals Company, 

P.O. Box 1800-GA, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


WATCH REYNOLDS EXCITING DRAMATIC PROGRAM, CIRCUS BOY", SUNDAYS, NBC-TV 


Reynolds Aluminum 

















PROBLEM: Make appliances better looking, more 
serviceable. 


SOLUTION: Aluminum provides longer life, better 
performance and appearance for appliances. 
There’s more buy-appeal and longer service in 
trim, shelves, trays and other 

exposed parts of bright, color- 

ful, anodized aluminum. And 

it can’t rust, does not corrode, 

tarnish or chip. 


PROBLEM: Find new ways to increase auto sales 

appeal. 

SOLUTION: Anodized aluminum has the “look 

of sterling”’ or “‘gleam of gold”’ that gives auto- 

mobile grilles and trim parts a different new 
beauty. It can’t pit, tarnish or 
rust. And because colorful, 
anodized aluminum finishes 
are in the metal they reduce 
manufacturer’s costs. 


are made with 


REYNOLDS G23 ALUMINUM 


PROBLEM: Make muintenance-free, lightweight 
boats. 

SOLUTION: For the boat market aluminum is the 
answer to quick, economical fabrication. Alumi- 
num adds sales clinching features such as com- 
plete freedom from maintenance, lightweight for 
easy handling and top performance, shining 
good looks, 


PROBLEM: Give outdoor furniture true weather 
resistance. 


SOLUTION: Because it can never rust, aluminum 
makes outdoor furniture completely weather- 
proof. New furniture tubing of color anodized 
aluminum adds refreshing variety incolor.Outdoor 
furniture is easy to make better — with strong, 
lightweight, rustproof Reynolds Aluminum. 


Makers of Reynolds Wrap 





“I’m sick of this overtime on payrolls! 


Invoices! Statistical listings! Now if we 


we could really go to = town io 


There’s a Burroughs Calculator just right for your 


O N h igh -VO | U mM e fj Su ‘| Nn 9 I’ . high-volume figuring—electric or hand-operated. 


Demonstration? Call our nearest branch. 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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ELECTRONICS 


ATOMIC POWER 


a 


PLASTICS 


LLTRASONIGCS 


An airplane powered by a Curtiss-Wright engine has flown so 
fast that a noon take-off in New York would land it in 
California at 10:20 A.M. same day—turning back the clock! 


A Curtiss-Wright nuclear gauge measures the thickness 
of fast moving sheet materials during production— 
without touching them. 


Curtiss-Wright produces a heat-registering paint for 
recording the temperatures of working parts in action. 


The fields of Curtiss-Wright activity are continually 
broadening, and now include products for nearly every 
major industry . . . products of imaginative engineering in 
electronics, atomic power, plastics, metallurgy, ultrasonics, 
aviation .. . products of Curtiss-Wright research that 
continually take the measure of tomorrow. 


Developments from the modern research laborato- 
ries of Curtiss-Wright serve many industries today 
—lay the groundwork for future achievements. 


RESEARCH DIVISION 


research by GURTISS-WRIGHT@ 


CORPORATION + QUEHANNA, PA, 


Divisions and Wholly Owned Subsidiaries of Curtiss-Wright Corporation: 


Waicut Aeronautica, Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. * Proretcen Division, Caldwell, N. J. * Prastics Division, Quehanna, Pa. * Execrnonics Division, Carlstadt, N. J. 
Merats Processinc Division, Buffalo, N. ¥. © Seectacties Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. * Utica-Beno Conronation, Utica, Mich. * Exrour Diviston, New York, N. © 
Catowette Warcut Division, Caldwell, N. J. * Arnornysics Devetormenr Conronation, Santa Barbara, Calif. * Reseancu Diviston, Clifton, N. J. & Quehanna, Pa. 
Inoustatac. ano Screntiric Propucrs Diviston, Caldwell, N. J. * Cuntiss-Waicur Eunora, N. V., Amsterdam, The Netherlands * Tunsomoron Diviston, Princeton, N. J. 
Manoqvuetre Merat Proovucts Division, Cleveland, Ohio © Cuntiss-Warcut of Canava Lrv., Montreal, Canada * Prorucsion Reseancn Conronation, Santa Monica, Calif. 
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25-TON G-E DIESEL ELECTRIC hauls 500 tons of molten slag a day Hauling slag from furnace tapping lauders to a slag dump is a 
for the White Pine Copper Company in White Pine, Mich. rugged job and it demands a rugged locomotive. 


In most plants, if you: YOU CAN LOWER 


© Move loads, large or small 


® Have track on the premises GENERAL ELECTRIC’S 


® Use haulage vehicles... 


45-TON G-E DIESEL ELECTRIC saves the expense of costly main- Michigan City, Ind. In all, five G-E locomotives handle Pullman- 
tenance for the Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Co., Standard’s haulage loads at Michigan City. 
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SUPER 80-TON G-E DIESEL ELECTRIC helps Pacific Lumber Users are finding that the Super 80-tonner can pull more for its 
Company of Scotia, Calif., to move 1800 tons of lumber daily. weight than any other industrial locomotive available today. 


PLANT HAULAGE COSTS WITH ONE OF 
7 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL LOCOMOTIVES 





In many industrial haulage jobs, you’ll get more eco- 
nomical and efficient service when you use a locomotive 
... especially when it’s designed specifically for industrial 
haulage operations. From 25 to 88 tons, General Elec- 
tric’s seven standard locomotive sizes assure you the 

right motive power to meet your plant’s requirements. 
If your company now moves loads by any other form 
of plant haulage vehicle, you should consider the ad- 
vantages of lower haulage costs and improved haulage 
efficiency from the use of a General Electric locomotive 

a matched to your specific needs. 

For a survey of your requirements, without cost or 
obligation, contact your G-E Apparatus Sales Office 
now. General Electric Company, Locomotive & Car 
Equipment Dept., Erie, Pa. 120-92 





A FREE G-E MOTIVE POWER SURVEY for your plant, at no 
obligation to you, will provide you with a frank appraisal of 
whether or not a locomotive would be best for your haulage 
needs. If it would, G-E specialists will be able to suggest the 
right size to meet your requirements. 
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Synthane laminated plastics report for work 
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Printed circuit for popular television receiver 
uses a metal-clad Synthane Laminate. Such a 
circuit eliminates wiring, wiring errors, saves 
spoce and weight. 


Since the time when the heart of radio was 
the crystal and cat’s whisker, Synthane 
laminated plastics have been the recom- 
mended insulation in the vital and ever 
expanding communications industry. 

Turn on your TV or radio and Syn- 
thane goes to work as insulation in coil 
forms, transformers, tuners, plug-ins, 
switches, potentiometers, or as the 
metal-clad base for the entire printed 
circuit. Synthane also qualifies for im- 
portant work in radar, sonar and guided 
missile applications. 

Among the varieties of Synthane lam- 
inated plastics are several with insula- 


COMPRESSIVE STRENGTH 








SYNTHANE CORPORATION, 1 RIVER ROAD, OAKS, PA. 


DIELECTRIC STRENGTH 


tion resistance and dissipation factor ca- 
pable of controlling TV’s high frequencies 
—even under tropically humid conditions. 
But Synthane makes over 30 grades— 
each with its own proportion of useful 
mechanical, electrical and chemical vir- 
tues. You can buy Synthane laminated 
plastics in sheet, rod and tube form or 
avail yourself of our complete fabrica- 
tion service. 

We have a number of interesting and 
informative folders on Synthane proper- 
ties and applications. A post card will 
bring them to you promptly. Synthane 
Corporation, 1 River Road, Oaks, Pa. 


LIGHT WEIGHT WEAR RESISTANCE 


[SYNTH ANE| ... industry's unseen essential 
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modern operating techniques 
expand food industry market 


Automation has enabled the food industry io economically 
process more and more types of foods. With automation has 
come exacting quality control in the manufacturing process. 
These two factors, plus lower product costs resulting from 
automation, have expanded the food industry’s market many 
times over. New investment opportunities have opened up 


for big and small business, not only in processing, but in food 
distribution and retailing. Along with these investments has 
come greater employment and better wage scales. 

This is another example of how automation has proved to be 


not only a wise capital investment, but a general benefit to 
the nation’s economy 


HORSEPOWER FOR AUTOMATION BY REEVES 


These Reeves Motor Drives are controlling the speed of product pumps 
in a fruit juice plant. By automatically varying the speed of the pumps, 
these Motor Drives control product volume, meeting exacting quality 
and quantity specifications. 


Reeves Drives with automatic feed-back controls can sense and react to 

many variables, such as temperature, tension, weight, volume, and con- 

sistency. We will be happy to send you more information on 

Drives for both automatic and manual operation. Write for Bulietin M-542. 
8 ber 


RELIANCE} ELECTRIC 


AND ENGINEERING COMPANY 


REEVES DIVISION— COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
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Lump the savings together . . . or list them in separate 
sums. The answer never varies: you save when you buy 
industrial lubricants under Texaco’s single sales agree- 
ment for all your plants. 

Here’s how you save. First, you get the economy 
of quantity buying. Then you save through simplified, 
reduced inventory. You also get the direct advantages 
of simpler control by using one brand nationwide. Best 
of all, you get the efficient equipment performance that 
results from using top-quality industrial lubricants. 

Furthermore, the services of Texaco Lubrication 


Engineers are always available to your plant operating 
personnel. These engineers are well-qualified to give 
practical help on lubrication problems—the kind of help 
that keeps production up and downtime low. 

Texaco’s unique one sales agreement is backed by 
more than 2,000 Distributing Plants covering all 48 
States. For complete information, call the Texaco Dis- 
tributing Plant nearest you, or write: 

* w bg 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 

17, New York. 


Either way you figure... 
Texaco’s single sales agreement 


means over-all 


savings 


TEXACO 


INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


TUNE INP. . 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA RADIO BROADCASTS EVERY SATURDAY AFTERNOON 
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New construction may fall behind 1956 this summer. But, even if this 
happens, it should not be a cause of surprise—nor of dismay. 


The shortfall will not be large in any case. And experts in the field 
see a shelfful of contracts waiting to turn the tide. 


Work on construction projects, valued in dollars, actually has been at 
a record level so far this year. But there are weak spots: 


¢ The records have been registered only by rather narrow margins. 
¢ Two types of structures are running far below 1956 levels. 


¢ Contracts for heavy work are off (though value of work put in place 
still is way ahead due to last year’s spate of awards). 


You should pay most attention now to new contracts awarded. 


Engineering News-Record’s figures on awards in the: first quarter 
ran 20% behind last year. Even that doesn’t tell the whole story, for 
private lettings dropped over 40% while public were up 20%. 


But this McGraw-Hill publication sees a bright side; its records on 
private projects ready for award shows a pileup. A turn should be near 


Government money—federal, state, and local—is the thing that has 
been bolstering construction this year. 


So far, work on publicly financed projects is 11% ahead of 1956. 
Moreover, this margin is widening (pushed steadily upward by the need 
for highways, schools, water and sewage systems). 


Private construction is held back, of course, by housing’s slump. 


Dollarwise, the first quarter’s drop of 7% in homebuilding and mod- 
ernization nearly offset a 9% rise in nonresidential building. 


This year’s high level of construction is all the more remarkable in 
view of housing’s troubles. Indeed, we hardly would have been able to 
build so much else if housing had not slumped. 


New homes usually make up nearly one-third of all construction. And 
work on new houses (excluding modernization) fell to $2.6-billion in the 
first quarter this year from just under $2.9-billion in 1956. 


Yet all construction (public and private) ran $300-million ahead for the 
quarter, totaling $9.1-billion against $8.8-billion. 


About the only laggard in construction, aside from housing, has been 
commercial building of the store-restaurant-garage type. 


Here the dip started late in 1955 (about a year after housing turned, and 
that’s no mere coincidence). But the decline didn’t become clearly discern- 
ible until last autumn (BW—Oct.13’56,p20). 


In this year’s first quarter, the decline widened to about 17%—({nearly 
$80-million less than in the same 1956 period). 


Industrial and public utility construction has been the big gainer so 
far this year among privately financed projects. Work on such structures 
neared $2-billion for the first time in any quarter. 
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That was about $250-million better than a year ago. 


Office buildings also made quite a showing, up by some $50-million. 
(Other categories carrying plus signs add up to a respectable total, but their 
individual increases are relatively small.) 


Gains in public construction (despite raw weather that held back road 
programs) pulled this type of work up to nearly $2.6-billion for the first 
quarter. A year earlier, it ran just over $2.3-billion. 

Highways are the biggest single item with a value of $665-million for 
the three months and a gain of about $25-million. 


But schools are close behind at $620-million. And the gain here is 
larger than in highways—almost $50-million. 
— = 
One factor that lends assurance that privately financed construction 
won't slip far is business planning for new plant and equipment. 


The latest McGraw-Hill survey of spending intentions shows the total 
edging still higher (page 41) despite some early-year business slack. 


Structures are not taking quite as large a share of the plant and 
equipment dollar, of course, as they have in the past. 


Modernization gradually is overtaking expansion (and the McGraw- 
Hill survey shows it will pull ahead in the next three years). 


Yet construction is running over one-fourth of present $40-billion-plus 
outlays. The President’s Council of Economic Advisers puts industrial and 
commercial building at an annual rate of $11.9-billion for the initial 1957 
quarter. That’s 8% ahead of a year ago. 


Machinery needed for modernization and expansion now is being bought 
at an annual rate of $32-billion, the council estimates. 


(At this time last year, the figure for production equipment was not 
quite $2642-billion a year.) The year-to-year gain here is over 20%. 


Business is saving a fairly sizable piece of money on inventories that 
will help pay for its plant and equipment purchases. 


The addition to inventory at this time a year ago was running in 
excess of $4-billion annually. Official figures now indicate that the first 
quarter this year resulted in a very small minus figure instead of the big . 
pluses prevailing ever since 1954. 


This relieves the strain on working capital—particularly important with 
Federal Reserve policy still keeping money tight (page 49). 


This year’s turnaround in inventory policy shows no sign of hurting 
employment (and purchasing power) very seriously. 


There seems to be more talk than fact about layoffs so far. 


The number drawing unemployment compensation has been declining 
(as it should in spring) a little more rapidly than was the case a year ago. 
And claims filed by those newly laid off during the first two weeks of April 
exceeded only slightly the same 1956 period. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Apr. 27, 1957, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





.. This is a Package 


HORMEL 
'NNA SAUS? 


PACKED ow watt* 


CLUSTER-FAR cartons have space for advertising 
to “billboard” your product . .. act as their own display 


Chances are, you spend from thousands to millions urging STRONGEST CARTON MADE 
, Z ql thar — rs . wr. Te ’ 

customers to reach for your products at point of purchase. No other carton offers Cluster-Pak’s 
‘ double protection. You get the unequaled 

strength of famous Mead quality kraft 
of competing packages? Or a sign that says, “This is what combined with the world’s only self- 
‘ locking construction that needs no glue. 

So your products are safer in Cluster-Pak! 
For full details on low cost market tests, 
to advertise,” it pays to put your products in Cluster-Pak] write P. O. Box 4417, Atlanta 2, Georgia 


But what do they see when they get there? A confusing blend 


you're looking for?” The answer’s clear with Cluster-Pak! Its 


bigger area shouts your name and message. As sure as “it pays 


CLUSTER-PAK IS ANOTHER CREATIVE IDEA FROM 


Atlanta Paper Company 


Where Packaging is Advertising 





A banker talks 


Some noon hours he only listens. 


But talking, or just taking things in, a 
banker gets to know what his neighbors 
think. 


This is necessary because a banker has 
to know a community inside out before he 
can give it financial guidance, and put its 
idle money to work in wise and profitable 
ways. 


So bankers live and work in the commu- 
nities they serve. They share the ups and 
downs of home-grown economies. They lend 
a sympathetic ear to individual problems 
and offer advice or counsel when it issought. 
And they willingly accept the civic leader- 
ship placed in their hands by neighbors. 


Participating, talking and listening, 
bankers build progressively better banks. 
The net result is that commercial banking 
today solidly underpins the American way 
of doing business, and has the respect of 
the American people. 


The Chase Manhattan Bank is proud to 
represent and provide banking service in 
New York for more than 3,900 banks in 
towns, Villages and cities from coast to coast. 


THE 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 

BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL Dbl 
































something of 
your future 
was on 

our minds 


yesterday 


Who can gauge the portent of 
things like jet and rocket flight, 
gas turbines and guided missiles? 
Electronic computers and auto- 
mation, television and radar? Fis- 
sion products and atomic power? 

Already some of them are giant 
industries. They affect your per- 
sonal life, your business plan- 
ning, your entire world outlook. 
Yet each would still be an im- 
probable dream except for the 
electrical alloys, special steels, 
and other corrosion and _ heat- 
resistant and special-property 
metals (such as titanium and 
zirconium) that will do today 
what could not be done yesterday. 

It is Allegheny Ludlum's con- 
tinuing job to pioneer, research 
and perfect such metals—and 
more important, make them avail- 
able in the commercial shapes, 
forms and sizes that you need. 
@ Call on us for any engineering 
assistance. Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corporation, Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


ALLEGHENY 
LUDLUM 


PIONEERING on the 
Horizons of Steel 
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From McGraw-Hill’s annual survey 
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Plans for 1957 —up 12% over 1956 to $41- 


billion — still look rock-solid 
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Plans for years ahead suggest capital spend- 
ing has reached a high, slowly-rising plateau. Companies 


already have $35-billion of spending in sight for 1960 
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research. 





Glimpse of the future: by 1960, manufac- 
turing companies will have capacity 74% greater than 


in 1950. Industry will be spending $9-billion a year on 





Three Solid Years Ahead 


HE LATEST check of industry’s $40- 
T bittion-plus capital program shows it 
rolling along under even powcr, just like 
a diesel in the corn country. 

Many a business forecaster has been 
shaken this spring by the tremors caused 
by tight money and lowering profit 
margins. But the engineers pushing the 
country’s capital program haven't felt 
the need to jam on the brakes. And 
there’s no prospect they will. 

The program shows 
strengths: 

e This, the third check in six 
months, puts the 1957 total for capital 


impressive 


spending at $41-billion—a shade higher 
than the reports last December (BW— 
Dec.15°56,p31). 

e Plans hold high right through 
1960. Adding up the programs for the 
future that companies now have on 
their books, the indicated total for 1958 
is $38.4-billion. For 1959, the figure is 
$36-billion. For 1960, it is already al- 
mast $35-billion. This sounds like a 
gentle slide, but probably isn’t—for in 
the past, future plans like these have 
always grown as the time approached 
to turn blueprints into bricks, mortar, 
and machinery. 


¢ To back up these plans for new 
facilities, industry is investing heavily 
in research. Spending for research and 
development will top $7.3-billion this 
vear—up 20% from last year. ‘This 
burgeoning research program forecasts a 
flood of new products and processes— 
and therefore of continuing high capital 
investment—in the future. 

These are the most important find- 
ings of the 10th annual survey of busi- 
ness plans for new plant and equip- 
ment, conducted by the McGraw-Hill 
Dept. of Economics. The survey was 
made in March and April. The depart- 
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ment stresses that the survey is not a 
forecast, but a report on industry’s own 
present plans. 


|. Boost From Research 


From the survey's findings, two key 
impressions emerge. One is the picture 
ahead of a capital program running 
evenly on a high plateau. It’s not likely 
to show such sudden upward spurts as 
came between 1955 and 1956, when 
spending jumped 30%. Rather, spend- 
ing is likely to hold at something like 
the $40-billion mark, probably climb- 
ing a bit as future plans harden up and 
as the research laboratories bring out 
more new products and new processes 
that require new facilities. 

The second point emerging from the 
survey is the size and impact of research. 
The U.S. is plowing money into re- 
search and development laboratories on 
a scale that in itself constitutes a siz- 
able capital program. Companies al- 
ready expect that by 1960 their spend- 
ing for research will run $9-bilhion a 
vear. But, actually, if programs continue 
to grow at anything like the rate they 
have in the last few years, spending in 
1960 will run well beyond that. 

Whether you consider research an 
industry in itself, or only one aspect of 
company operations, it is one of the 
fastest growing activities in the U.S. 
economy. On the figures—from a $3.7- 
billion program in 1953 to nearly $7.4- 
billion in 1957—it is doubling in four 
years. 

« More to Come—The impact of re- 
search promises to grow as rapidly as 
does spending: 

¢ New products will be flooding 
in. McGraw-Hill economists expects the 
next four years to see more new 
products brought to market, and more 
new processes introduced in industry, 
than in any four-year period of the past. 

« Companies are oriented more 
and more toward new products. One- 
third of all manufacturing companies 
this year report they are putting a 
significant share of their capital budgets 
into new products. A year ago, 28% 
were. In some _ industries—chemicals, 
and autos and auto parts are examples— 
half or nearly half of all companies are 
investing in new products now. By 
1960, McGraw-Hill economists expect, 
half of all manufacturing companies 
may be putting a substantial part of 
their investment funds behind new 
products. 

¢ Scientific manpower will get 
tighter (page 176). Industry wants to 


a 


boost personnel by 7% this year. 


li. Coming Changes 

Taken over the longer run, industry’s 
continuing high-level capital program 
and the force of research are adding up 
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Manufacturers Push Their 1 
Capacity Steadily Higher... 





Index of Industrial Capacity (1950= 100) 


1956 


1957 Planned 1960 
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to tremendous changes in the U.S. 
economy. The manufacturing indus- 
tries, for example, are raising their 
capacity sharply—it will be three-quar- 
ters again as large in 1960 as it was in 
1950. From the end of 1950 through 
the end of 1956, capacity gained 42%. 
This year companies will boost capacity 
another 6%. 

¢ Slowing Down?—Under present pro- 
grams, companies plan to raise their 
capacity only 15% in the years 1958 to 
1960. One reason for this slowing-up 
in the additions to capacity is that 
companies at the end of 1956 were 
operating below their preferred rates. 
McGraw-Hill’s survey shows that manu- 
facturing companies on the whole were 
operating only 86% of their facilities 
at year’s end, would prefer a 90% op- 
crating rate with 10% in reserve. Only 


three industries—steel, nonferrous met- 
als, and stone, clay, and glass products 
—were significantly above the rates at 
which they prefer to operate. Some in- 
dustries were well below. 

One resuit of this slowing down on 
expansion is that companies will be 
putting more of their money into 
replacing and modernizing facilities, 
rather than additions. This year, 52% 
of capital spending will be for added 
facilities, 48% for modernization. In 
the next three years, though, company 
plans call for an almost exact reversal 
of this proportion. Modernization will 
take 53% of the total. 
¢ Sales Forecasts—These plans jibe 
with companies’ own expectations of 
sales. Manufacturing companies as a 
whole expect their sales to rise 26% 
by 1960. They expect sales to rise 6% 
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.--And Research Spending Aims 
at $9-Billion a Year by 1960 















(Millions of Dollars) 


1956 


1957 Planned 1960 
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Primary Metals - - - - 










Fabricated Metal Products 



















..$ 97.9....$ 109.6..-$ 1458 


Machinery «--+----++-eeeeees 506.2. ...0+ S77.9.-.++- 704.1 
Electrical Equipment ......--- 1,148.9..... 1,309.7. .... 1,637.1 
Aircraft and Parts......-.--. 1,557.8.....2,274.4....3,161.4 


ae ois 5 o 416 cdowtionns VO veces TRE is ee 












; 
Professional & Scientific 
— ee es Te 453.0 
Chemicals & Allied Products... - - eg a PTY kh ee 617.4 
Paper & Allied Products..-..-.--.-.- ae © BID. cicece 57.5 
Rubber Products ..-......------> ic | PORT + SR Biceeds 95.0 
| Stone, Clay & Glass..-....------- ewes ose aT ee Oe tens 80.6 
Petroleum Products............204.8 oo 225.3... 277.1 
Food & Kindred Products ........76.0...... . Beas 96.2 
Textile Mill Products & Apparel. . . .33.8...... -: Serer 42.3 
Other Manufacturing ......-1,071.2.....1,156.9.....1,272.6 
ALL MANUFACTURING.......5,786.1.....6,971.7... ..8,850.0 
| Non-manufacturing Industries . ..310.4..... - 347.1...... 418.8 
| ALL INDUSTRIES ............6,096.5..... 7,318.8. .... 9,268.8 
Data: base statistics (1953) National Science Foundation, 
this year over last year, 19% from new products—is held down, of course, 
1957 to 1960. by the relatively low estimates of com- 
Capital goods companies take the panics producing metals and other basic 
/ prizes for both the highest expectations materials. Many industry forecasts are 
: on sales and the biggest plans for in- much higher. 





creasing capacity. The machinery, elec- 
trical machinery, and _ transportation 
equipment industries are at the top of 
the list. Right behind them: chemicals 
and paper. These are all looking for 
sales gains of 30% to 36%, compared 
with the 26% average. 

¢ New Products—It’s here that research 
may play an even bigger part than many 
companies expect. Manufacturing com- 
panies now look for about 10% of their 
sales volume in 1960 to be in new prod- 
ucts (products not made in 1956, or 
those changed enough to be considered 
new). 

This figure—10% of 1960 sales in 
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The chemical industry looks for 
16% of its 1960 sales to be in new 
products, the aircraft industry 40%. 
The fast-growing machinery and elec- 
trical machinery industries expect that 
1960 will see close to 20% of their 
sales in new products—a figure that im- 
plies the introduction of a lot of new 
machines, and also completely new 
processes, in other industries. 

But these preliminary estimates may 
turn out low. Many companies reported 
to McGraw-Hill that they are sharply 
increasing research spending—but they 
don’t yet show comparable upturns in 
investment for new products. This is 


particularly true in the basic materials 
industries. If these companies succeed 
in their research programs, they may 
have more new products than they now 
expect. 


Ill. Capital Programs 


As the charts on the next page show, 
there have been shifts within industry 
on plans for 1957, but over-all, there 
has been no weakening. Business now 
plans to spend about 12% more in 
1957 than in 1956. Electric and gas 
utilities show the biggest increase (up 
22%). There have been increases since 
last fall’s survey in the petroleum in- 
dustry (up 11%), and in the group of 
industries labeled “other transportation 
and communications” (up 17%). That 
group includes telephones and other 
wire communications, radio and TV 
broadcasting, and all transportation 
other than railroads. 

Plans of manufacturing companies 
are about the same now as they were last 
fall. Steel and the nonferrous metals 
companies are still expanding very 
rapidly. They're planning to spend 
more than last year—42% more for steel, 
66% for nonferrous metals—as_ they 
reach the peak of a continuing drive 
for new facilities. Next year, as plans 
look now, there'll be a sharp drop in 
these industries—but spending promises 
to stay high in comparison with earlier 
years. 
¢ Metalworking—Among those indus- 
tries that use metal rather than produce 
it, companies making transportation 
equipment (including aircraft) are boost- 
ing their spending 58% over 1956—and 
plan to hold approximately at that in- 
creased level in 1958. 

‘Two big capital goods industries—ma- 
chinery and electrical machinery—are 
still growing rapidly. Machinery makers 
plan to keep outlays at close to $1-bil- 
lion a year through 1960. The electrical 
machinery companies plan to raise 
their spending on their own facilities by 
18% this year, level off for 1958 and 
1959, and then raise again in 1960—a 
program that McGraw-Hill economists 
cite as one of the best examples of long- 
range planning they found. 

In Detroit, the picture is different. 
Plans for capital spending in autos show 
a very sharp drop in 1957 (off 29%), 
and drop again in 1958 to less than half 
the 1956 level. After that, plans for 
auto spending are still in the air. Com- 
panies report that they have not de- 
cided one way or the other on changes 
after 1958. 
¢ Chemicals—The fourth manufactur- 
ing industry planning to spend more 
than $1-billion this year, chemicals, will 
hold close to that level in 1958 and 
1959. With the other process indus- 
tries—rubber, petroleum refining, paper, 
and stone, clay, and glass—chemicals 
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show more long-range stability in plans 
than do the primary metals or the metal- 
working industries. 
¢ Non-Manufacturing—The key to 
much of the strength in long-range 
capital spending plans lies in the non- 
manufacturing groups. The oil indus- 
try alone (including refining, which is 
tabulated as a manufacturing industry) 
plans to spend more than $6-billion a 
year each year for the next four years. 
Spending by the railroads is appar- 
ently becoming more stable. This sur- 
Paper & Pulp 801 985 887 692 692 vey discloses plans for spending from 
Rubber 201 217 228 242 223 $1.1-billion to $1.4-billion a year 
Stone, Clay & Glass 686 633 508 493 455 through 1960. 
Petroleum Refining 711 924 979 910 746 The group of companies classified as 
“other transportation”—airlines, ship 
lines, barges, trucking, and so on—get a 


Food & Beverages 799 913 795 754 736 
; boost from two big programs now in 
voxtiee — 399 317 327 331 the works: jet planes and ships. With 


Misc. Manufacturing 1,035 1,012 925 760 756 order books filled for both, these com- 
ALL MANUFACTURING 12,787 14,542 12,390 11,057 10,601 panies will be boosting their spending 
each year in the years ahead. 


Electric utilities plan to boost their 
he Nard 


spending 22% in 1957—part of their 
‘Non-Manufacturing Companies continuing drive to meet the U.S.’ 
hunger for power. Together with the 

gas utilities, electric companies plan to 
a spend almost $6-billion in 1957 and 
Cp Wiens af Defers) again in 1958—and already have plans 
1956 1957 Preliminary Plans calling for spending only slightly less in 

Actual* Planned 1958 1959 1960 !959 and 1960. 

Commercial companies (mostly large 
chain stores, department stores, banks, 
Petroleum and insurance companies) plan to spend 

Production 4,066 4,351 4,482 4,482 4,527 about the same this vear as last. But 


Transportation 261 355 462 374 303 for the vears beyond, their plans drop 
off sharply—apparently reflecting the 


ete 711 924 979 910 746 difficulty of getting commitments for 
Marketing 426 460 437 446 442 mortgages when money is tight. 
Other 67 76 61 64 a2 Comparability—McGraw-Hill’s — sur- 
vey results run higher than those of 
Mining 443 474 372 353 299 the Dept. of Commerce (BW—Mar.- 
Coal 257 226 160 168 153 oh! agg 3 _ = = directly com- 
parable. McGraw-Hill’s survey covers 
wa 45 69 61 52 48 awed the larger companies (it in- 
Nonferrous 86 120 89 69 50 cludes companies that represent 50% 
Nonmetallic 55 59 62 64 48 of all employment in industries where 
: investment is highest, 30% of employ- 
Railroads 1,231 1,366 1,152 ment in all business). Smaller compa- 


Other Transportation nies do not necessarily plan the same 


& Communication 4,229 4,963 5.950 Way as larger ones do; so the two sur- 
: veys can show variations. Then, too, 


Electric & Gas Utilities 4,895 5,991 5,113 McGraw-Hill classifies companies into 
Commercial 8,236 8,401 6,317 Hers aga on a_ slightly different 
SIS. 
NON-MANUFACTURING 23,854 26,437 24,166 Greatest difference between the two 
surveys is in the commercial field, 
where small firms—small stores and 
service establishments—have apparently 
cut their spending sharply for this 
year. 


Iron and Steel $ 1,336 $ 1,897 $ 1,328 $1,102 $ 992 
Nonferrous Metals 601 998 609 353 293 
Machinery 1,078 1,133 975 940 938 
Electrical Machinery 603 712 705 712 762 


Autos, Trucks & Parts 1,689 1,199 803 803 803 
Transportation Equipment 460 686 638 415 369 
Other Metalworking 887 928 844 834 854 
Chemicals 1,455 1,906 1,849 1,720 1,651 











+ 
Petroleum Refining is tabulated at a manufacturing industry 


*U.S. Department of Commerce, Securities and Exchange Commission, McGraw-Hill Department of Economics. 
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Atom Battle Gets Rough 


@ Democrats will try to bargain their own atom- 
power program into law—by holding back on AEC fund 
requests and denying support to Administration measures. 


@ Their goals: more federal reactor construction, and 
reappointment of AEC Commissioner Murray. 


@ But renaming of Murray is doubtful, and Republi- 
cans rely on economy wave to hold down any federal program. 


The Congressional argument over the 
best way to develop the civilian atom is 
about to turn into a slugging match. 

This became evident this week as 
Congressional Democrats completed 
their preliminary maneuvering and an- 
nounced readiness to bargain for their 
version of what an atom power develop- 
ment program should be. What they 
want is a bigger say in what the Atomic 
Energy Commission is doing and at 
least a start on federal construction of 
power reactors. 

To back up their demands, the Demo- 
crats plan to use these tactics: 

¢ Withhold approval of AE-C’s ap- 
propriation request for power develop- 
ment for 1958. 

¢ Refuse to confirm any nominee 
proposed by Pres. Eisenhower to fill the 
AEC vacancy left by the death of the 
late Dr. John von Neumann. 

¢ Refuse to support the Admin- 
istration’s bill for federal insurance of 
commercial atomic power plants. 

¢ Refuse to ratify the Administra- 
tion-supported international atomic 
cnergy treaty. 

Che aim, of course, is to put across 
the Democrats’ own program. Demo- 
crats haven't forgotten the defeat last 
year by Administration-led forces of 
the bill by Sen. Albert Gore (D-Tenn.) 
proposing a $400-million program of 
federal power reactor construction 
(BW—Jul.28°56,p105). Gore has rein- 
troduced his bill this year—and it’s still 
the first priority item on the Democrats’ 
bargaining list. 

The second is reappointment of 
Atomic Energy Commissioner ‘Thomas 
E. Murray, whose term expires June 
30. Murray, a Truman appointee, is the 
only remaining Democrat on the AEC. 
He has consistently disagreed with the 
policies of Chmn. Lewis L. Strauss. So 
have most of the Democrats on the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 


|. Democratic High Cards 


On the surface, the Democrats appear 
to hold the high hand. 
One of their strongest cards is the 
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fact that through Rep. Clarence Cannon 
(D-Mo.), chairman of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, they have some 
new leverage on AEC’s purse strings. 

With the implied blessing of Speaker 
Sam Rayburn and other Democratic 
leaders, Cannon is firing at the AEC on 
the basis that it has been misinterpreting 
the 1954 Atomic Energy Act. He argues 
it has been doing this by spending 
money on its atomic electric power pro- 
gram without the prior Congressional 
authorization for every project that 
government hydro and steam plants 
must have. This, he contends, makes 
AEC’s private atomic power program 
largely “in contravention of the law.” 

From now on, says Cannon, the 
AEC must obtain specific authorization 
from the Joint Committee for every 
project, or no appropriation will be 
made. 

Cannon also joins in the general 
Democratic attack on AEC’s private 


; powcr program as too small. 


What puts a punch in Cannon’s 
views, of course, is the fact that he can 
make use of parliamentary rules to 
block AEC power program funds. 
¢ Support—Joint Committee members 
say they aren’t working with Cannon. 
Congressional sources say that’s because 
they don’t want to be tagged as spark- 
ing a public vs. private atomic power 
fight or to be accused of doing any 
thing that might be construed as de- 
laying atomic power development. 

Yet they can play a part in the over- 
all tactics. Here’s what they plan. The 
Joint Committee has been holding 
closed hearings on the bill for authoriza- 
tion of AEC appropriations. After the 
Easter recess, these will go into the 
reactor part of the program. 

The Democratic strategy will be to 
insist on authorizing specific projects 
as Cannon demands—and to demand 
a price from the Republicans on the 
committee and from AEC for what they 
authorize. The price will be acceptance 
by AEC of the authorization of a num- 
ber of government power reactors. 

Joint Committee members are in a 
fairly strong position on this point, be- 


cause they have had word from AEC 
itself that AEC was willing to under- 
take construction of two large power 
reactors, but that it met with a firm 
“no” from the Budget Bureau. These 
were the natural uranium, gas-cooled 
reactor (such as the British are build- 
ing), and the aqueous homogeneous 
type. Some leading Democrats have 
been plumping especially for the first of 
these. 

Yet all may not be clear sailing for 
the Democrats. Republicans on the 
Joint Committee say the Democrats’ 
maneuvers there won't succeed. 

In the first place, they say, Cannon 
is wrong about the law. In the second 
place, they argue that an economy- 
minded Congress is not going to 
approve a multimillion-dollar federal 
atomic power program that can’t be 
fully justified. And this one can't be 
justified because the AEC program is 
satisfactory, they say. 


ll. Complications 


Neither the Republicans in Congress 
nor the Administration have yet come 
up with any specific answers to the 
Democratic strategy—yet the Repub- 
licans think they can whittle down the 
Democratic demands on federal power 
plants. Besides the economy wave, they 
hope that opposition to the Gore bill 
from coal-mining states will cut Demo- 
cratic support, as it did last year. 
¢ Case of Murray—The Murray reap- 
pointment complicates the picture still 
further. Democrats insist he remain on 
the commission, For one thing, he is 
their best source of information on what 
the commission is doing; Strauss, they 
say, has not kept them informed. 

Republicans, on the other hand, feel 
Murray is responsible for much of the 
partisan fighting that has surrounded 
the atomic energy program the past two 
years. 

Because there appears to be no room 
for compromise, Murray’s reappoint- 
ment is doubtful. Eisenhower can wait 
until Congress adjourns, then make a 
recess appointment and so delay the 
fight over confirmation until next year. 
¢ Insurance—Another major complica- 
tion in the atomic picture is federal in- 
demnity insurance to cover liabilities 
of companies in case of catastrophe. In 
this area the chips have been down 
ever since General Electric Co.’s V-P. 
Francis McCune said last month his 
company would pull out of major 
atomic power projects unless Congress 
passed an insurance bill this session. 

Actually, all sides agree on the need 
for federal insurance but this does not 
guarantee adoption of such a measure. 
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CROWDS at Easter followed pattern set 
last- 
minute spurt that saved the day for stores. 


last Christmas—a slow start, then a 
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Easter Shoppers Did 


Retailers refuse to be elated by the 2% to 4% gain in sales 
during this year’s season for buying Easter finery (pictures). 


All across the country last week, 
merchants watched eagerly as their cus 
tomers tried on new Easter bonnets 
and other finery. But this week, as 
they surveved the results of Easter buy 
ing, few merchants felt like throwing 
their own hats in the air. Over-all 
Easter sales in department stores and 
specialty shops, as reported to BUSINESS 
WEEK correspondents around the coun- 
generally ahead of last vear. 
But there were no thumping increases. 
“Satisfactorv’” was the most 
merchants used to describe sales. 

Ihe calendar, of course, makes com 
parisons between this year and _ last 
tricky. Easter last year fell on Apr. | 
This year, it came 18 shopping days 
later, on Apr. 21. The late Easter dis 
torts week-to-week comparisons. As a 
result, retailers generally are looking to 
the whole March-April shopping period 
as the most accurate basis for measuring 
this year’s performance against 1956. 
With one week in April still to go, 
most stores are reporting gains for this 
two-month period of from 2% to 4% 
over the same two months last vear. 
¢ Another Christmas—This year’s Easter 
shopping period parallels the 1956 


try, were 


idjective 


Christmas season in many ways. Last 
Christmas, a slow start was followed by 
a spurt of buying that pushed sales 
ahead of the previous year. Easter has 
followed the same pattern. March sales, 
while running below 1956 levels be- 
cause of the early Easter last vear, were 
ahead of January and February, accord- 
ing to Federal Reserve figures. But any 
gains for the Easter shopping period 
had to come in April. And the first 
two weeks of April were sluggish. (It’s 
true that for the week ended Apr. 6, 
Federal Reserve figures U.S. 
department stores 4% ahead of the 
same week in 1956, and for the week 
ended Apr. 13, sales were running 7% 
ahead. But these figures compare post- 
Easter weeks, so the percentage gains 
actually indicate slow buying for a pre- 
Easter period.) 

The week before Easter, though, 
brought stepped-up buying. For many 
stores, sales that week ran much higher 
—anywhere from 6% as in the 
case of a Chicago retailer—than the 
week before Easter last vear. It was 
this business, for the most part, that 
established the modest gains for the 
entire March-April period. 


showed 


to 35% . 
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In spite of the gains, however, there’s 
no. doubt that a lot of retailers are dis- 
appointed, just as they were with Christ- 
mas increases. By last month, mer- 
chants were already feeling cautious and 
uncertain about Easter (BW—Mar.23 
’56,p60). But despite this, a big New 
York store official thinks, a lot of them 
began to set their sights too high. The 
result was a letdown. This feeling is 
echoed by the president of a Pittsburgh 
‘Easter and Christmas, and any 
other supposedly special selling periods 
are never up to expectations. Outside 
of that, Easter was very good this year.” 

A lot of retailers bear this out. An 
important New York store, for instance, 
sets its gain for the period at 8%, and 
in Houston two chain department stores 
registered 7% increases for the two 
months. 

But there are soft spots, too. Houston 
offers a striking case. Several apparel 
stores suffered 7% to 8% drops this 
Easter, at the same time that the chains 
were doing better. The explanation ad- 
vanced by a store president is that the 
apparel stores cater to well-heeled groups 
who buy clothes whenever they feel 
like it, whereas the big chain stores ap- 
peal to groups interested in buying at 
Easter. 

e Snow and Colder—That traditional 
enemy of the retailer—bad weather— 


store 
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loomed large in explanations for dis- 
appointing sales in some areas, particu- 
larly the Midwest. Though a New 
York executive voiced doubts as to the 
effect of weather on sales (“If people 
are in a buying mood, weather makes 
no difference’) several cities blamed 
storms and cold for poor Easter show- 
ing. 

e Denver was hit by a blizzard 
during the pre-Easter weeks. And the 
manager of a large store there admits 
the season won’t match last vear’s. His 
only hope is that buying delayed now 
will help sales during the summer. 

¢ Snow in Cleveland hurt 
Easter sales. According to a store there, 
the pre-Easter week was considerably 
better than last year, but it fell far 
short of making up for the previous 
weeks of bad weather 

e In Milwaukee, because of bad 
weather, the March-April period seems 
to be running 2% behind 1956. “If 
we're lucky, we will just hold even 
with last year’s figures,” says a store 
executive. 

e And St. Louis, where rains were 
heavy, has fallen 1% to 3% behind 
1956 sales. The big stores, generally 
held their own, but smaller retailers 
were seriously affected. 
¢ People’s Choice—Easter 
concentrated heavily on 


also 


shoppers 
traditional 


ver — But Not Much 


lines, mostly apparel. It’s clear that 
there were a lot of well-dressed moppets 
on parade this year—stores around the 
country reported strong sales of chil- 
dren’s clothing. Women’s hats, suits, 
and dresses did well, too, particularly in 
places such as New York, Atlanta, Chi- 
cago, and the West Coast. Shoes gen- 
erally sold well. By and large, men’s 
clothing stayed on the racks. A Wor- 
cester, Mass., merchant offers this ex- 
planation: “When a family comes into 
the store, it seems as though the old 
man tells the wife and kids to get them- 
selves fixed up, and he'll get the old 
outfit cleaned.” 

As usual when customers are con- 
centrating on wearing apparel, house 
wares, appliances, and furniture were 
slow to move in most stores. A St. 
Louis merchant, for example, said of 
appliances: ““We didn’t expect much, 
and we didn’t get much.” A striking 
exception to this picture, though, was 
on the West Coast, where furniture 
was especially strong this season. 

¢ A Los Angeles store reported 
that it was selling more single pieces 
of furniture than sets—because it thinks, 
people are concentrating on redecorat- 
ing their homes. 

¢ In Seattle, where furniture is 
surprisingly strong, a_ store official 
guessed that families who can’t build 
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new homes are investing in hxing up 
their present dwellings. 

¢ Prices Right—There was no indica- 
tion this Easter of any consumer resist 
ince to prices. In fact, quite a few 
tores suggest a trend toward continued 
rading-up. Says a spokesman for a 
New York store: “Customers are inter 
ested in better quality merchandise and 
ire willing to pay for it.” An Atlanta 
retailer puts it even more strongly 
More than ever, customers—particu 
larly women—are willing to pay for what 
they want, but more than ever before, it 
must be just what they want.” 

\part from a parade or two or an 
inniversary sale, few stores went in for 
much special Easter promotion. In 
fact, there were scattered signs that 
tores slowed up on newspaper adver- 


tising 


; 


In Louisville, for instance, newspaper 
linage by women’s clothing stores was 
down 24% for the first quarter of this 
year. Men’s clothing store ads were 
down about 39%, and department store 
idvertising 5%. A large group of Mil- 
waukee stores report drops in newspaper 
idvertising for the first three months 
if this year 

Other Detroit, 
store 
newspaper 

idmitted 


Los 
resist- 
rates. A 

cutting 


cities, such as 
Angeles and Atlanta, 
ince to increased 


Philadelphia 


Saw 


store 


back on its advertising expenditures by 
10%. “Space rates are just too high,” 


executive said. 
¢ Inventories—In contrast to the post 
Christmas when inventories 
high, most stores sav their stocks 
ire now in healthy shape. Cleveland 
because of its disappointing sales, re 
ports fairly heavy inventory, and stores 
there plan to push post-Easter sales to 
move the merchandise. Other cities 
port heavy stocks of one item or an 
ther, such as Detroit; suits 
nd coats in St. Louis, but over-all no 
ody seems to be worried 


store 


season, 
were 


coats in 


ibout in- 
ntories 


Neverthe le SS. 


nanimous in 


stores are virtually 
saving thev will buy 
for a while. A Chicago met 
hant points to the availability of met 
handise, and savs he doesn’t want to tic 
p money that he might need later for 
»p-to-date goods 


iutioush 


About the rest of the vear, stores are 

peful. A Philadelphia store official 
ys that “right now, the consumers’ 
mood is all right, but lacking in real 
enthusiasm.” Most stores hope to end 
ihead 

Canadian retail sales started the yeat 
riskly, with an 11.5% increase in 
January and 8.5% in February. March 
eems to have held up well, too. But, 
Toronto merchant, Canada 
ount so heavily on Easter as 
the U.S It’s more concerned 
with pushing summer sales, 
tocking up in anticipation. 


the veat eo to 5 


ivs ' 
coesn t 
does 


ind 1S 
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SECOND-LINE hotel in Detroit, one of the Milner chain, is being converted into a... 


Low-Rent Home for Aged 


Second-line hotels, caught off balance 
by the postwar boom, are waging a 
desperate struggle for survival. ‘The 


prime difficulty, of course, is that their: 


customers have dwindled. The well- 
heeled expense account crowd has 
switched over to the high-tariff hostel- 
and the motorist on a_ budget 

has deserted to the roadside motel. 
Caught in this squeeze, the low 
priced hotel—which usually can’t afford 
the extensive remodeling needed to 
make it competitive with its air-con- 
ditioned, room-with-bath betters—faces 
can let itself run 


ries; 


two alternatives. It 
down until it moves into the flophouse 
can sell out to 
body who'll use it for something other 
than a hotel. 

e Salvation—This week, Herman J. 
Daldin, president of Milner Hotels 
Management Co. of Detroit, announced 
1 plan designed to sidestep both even 
tualities. The Milner chain will spend 
more than $2-million to convert at 
least 25 of its 200 hotels into resi- 
dences for the aged. The company’s 
Fulton (Ky.) hotel already has been 
turned into a retired person’s home, 
ind Milner hotels in Detroit (picture), 
Chicago, and St. Louis are in the 
process of being converted. 

“We are going to cater to the oldei 
folks on a_ nationwide 
Daldin. “The idea is to fill up 
vacant space wherever possible.” 


category; or it some- 


basis,” Savs 
the 


Dal- 


din won't reveal the Milner chain’s 
financial status, but emphasizes that 
it’s “definitely in the black and is doing 
better this year than in 1956.” 

¢ Facilities—No detailed plan for con- 
verting the hotels for the aged can 
be drawn, Daldin says, because of the 
wide variety of buildings and difter- 
ence in location. But he says facilities 
for medical attention, entertamment, 
and food will be considered essential 
in every case. At Fulton, a parking 
lot adjoining the hotel was made into 
a playground with facilities for quoits 
and croquet. Residents are fed at a 
nearby restaurant, and. a physician is 
wailable 24 hours a day. 

Rates also -will vary according to 
locale. Everett Downing, manager of the 
Hotel Taft in Detroit, says that hotel 
will charge from $37.50 a month for 
two in a room to $53 for private bath. 
That sum includes telephone, elevator, 
and once-a-week maid service. 

Daldin savs the idea for the Milner 
program stems from conversion of two 
independent hotels in Florida two 
vears ago, but he believes his plan 
is the first to be tried nationwide. 

Milner plans to work with social 
ind charitable groups and city officials 
whenever possible. “Anything that will 
provide decent homes for the aged is 
fine,” says a member of the National 
Committee on the Aging. “But these 
things must be investigated carefully.” 
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Fed Renews Firm Grip on Credit 


@ The signs earlier this year that the Federal Reserve 


might relent in its tight money policy turn out to have been 
misleading. It was only marking time. 


@ Once more, the Washington experts are convinced 
that an inflationary wage-price spiral threatens the U.S. 
economy—despite admitted areas of softness. 


@ So, in hopes of encouraging business to pare prices 


as a stimulus to buying, the Fed now says it will keep the clamps 


on the nation’s supply of credit. 


After months of marking time on 
credit policy, the nation’s monetary 
managers decided this week to start 
attacking inflation once again. Officials 
at the Federal Reserve in Washington 
acknowledge that there are soft spots 
in the economy, but they clearly em- 
phasize that they are pursuing a restric- 
tive policy to keep prices in check. 

This hardening of the Fed’s attitude 
was quickly felt in the money market. 
Long-term government bonds plunged 
downward toward the lows hit last 
December, and the net borrowed re- 
serves of the nation’s banks—the differ- 
ence between their excess reserves and 
their borrowings from the Fed—were 
$671-million last week. In January, the 
banks had been entirely out of debt to 
the Fed. 
¢ In Earnest—Even more significant, 
the regional Feds were warning member 
banks against staving in hock. This 
“open mouth” technique was taken by 
bankers as a sign that the Fed means 
business. 

The Fed is utilizing “open mouth” 
methods in another fashion. In con- 
trast to the usual policy of letting the 
figures do the speaking, Federal Re- 
serve officials are now talking with 
unusual freedom. The point they stress 
is that credit will remain tight. 

This is obviously intended to end the 
confusion that has prevailed in the 
money market. Many observers believed 
that the Fed would ease up as business 
leveled off, and the Fed itself seemed 
to be doing so for the first three months 
of the year. Certainly, it was no longer 
pressing credit restraint the way it had 
done through 1955 and 1956. 


1. Return to Restraint 


Actually, the Fed is in part respon- 
sible for the confusion in the money 
market. The traditional indicators of 
monetary conditions, the Treasury 91- 
day bill rate and the weekly figure for 
net borrowed reserves, have both been 
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fluctuating in a fairly broad range dur- 
ing the past three months. And Fed 
Chmn. William McC. Martin himself 
recently characterized credit policy as 
“passive,” a term that was interpreted 
by most money market men to mean a 
move away from tightness. 

¢ Spiral Ahead?—Now, the Fed is once 
again talking restraint. High officials 
appear no longer worried about the 
leveling off in economic activity. In- 
stead, as they see it, there is consider- 
able danger of a wage-price spiral unless 
credit is kept tight. 

One top official frankly states that 
“inflation is not a theory we are dealing 
with—it is an actual condition.” He 
points out that though business has 
moved sideways, prices have remained 
inflated. If there was any casing in 
credit, it would only serve to justify 
today’s inflated prices. 

In support of this point of view, Fed 
officials cite the cost of living index, 
which recently nudged higher for the 
seventh successive time. They also 
point to a general feeling that business 
confidence has improved markedlv—par- 
ticularly as seen in the stock market. 

However, price cuts, according to the 
Fed, would create demand which would 
pave the way for a new upturn in eco- 
nomic activity. Business, it feels, can 
afford to make such price cuts. This is 
the remedy it suggests for the current 
situation, and the policy of keeping 
pressure on credit is aimed at bringing 
this about. “Nothing is really in short 
supply today,” states a Fed policymaker. 
“Price adjustments would encourage a 
new surge of buying.” 
¢ Relax—Top officials are not worried 
that the pressure they put on the 
money market may bring a downturn. 
On the contrary, they are critical of 
easy money enthusiasts. ‘““This economy 
is not a weakling that needs a dose of 
smelling salts when there is a little slow- 
down,” said one Fed economist. “All 
the patient needs is a little rest.” 

The fact is that the Fed is very con- 






scious that it eased credit too vigorously 
in 1954 and did not tighten up quickly 
enough once the recovery got under way 
in 1955. Officials, admitting that they 
miscalculated then, wish to avoid doing 
the same thing now. And it appears 
quite plain that they are prepared to 
resist appeals for looser credit—from 
Congress or other quarters. 

This does not mean that the Fed 
intends raising the discount rate, which 
inevitably would be followed by hikes 
in bank lending rates. The present 
policy of restraint will not take the 
form of any overt action, at least not 
immediately. Instead, it will be a mat- 
ter of maintaining pressure on the bank- 
ing system in order to keep borrowing 
from growing too fast. Says one official: 
“We should not supply credit to people 
to carry inventories they shouldn't have 
acquired.” 


ll. Significance 


What the policy does mean is that 
the Fed is prepared to make credit 
available tor normal growth and for the 
usual seasonal requirements. But it is 
definitely intent on limiting the supply 
of funds as long as the economy is 
operating so close to capacity. 

One factor intended to keep the Fed 
from any overt action is the position of 
the U.S. Treasury. It has a big refund- 
ing coming up next month and is con- 
tinuing to face redemptions of savings 
bonds. Fed officials recognize the 
Treasury's difficulties and are prepared 
to help smooth the Treasury’s path, 
although it will not engage in any sup- 
porting action. “Those days are over,” 
said one official. “We will help the 
Treasury only when they satisfy us that 
they are in line with the market.” 
¢ Causes—Fed officials put great stress 
on the idea that the market, not the 
Fed, is responsible for tightness. There 
is little doubt that demand for credit is 
contributing to the rise in interest rates. 
But the Fed, by keeping a tight rein on 
the supply of credit, is definitely plaving 
an active role. 

The big question is just how far the 
Fed will push its restrictiveness. On 
this point Fed officials tend to clam 
up, claiming that it will depend on the 
course of business. There is consider- 
able disagreement among Fed officials 
on the business outlook, with the major- 
ity feeling that the current leveling will 
be followed by an upturn. But even 
the minority says the economy needs 
some restraint right now. 

“We can always turn around quickly 
if a decline sets in,” says one Fed 
official. “And meanwhile, restraint will 
help to bring prices under control.” 
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Old Houses Get Harder to Sell 


@ Demand is sagging along with that for new homes. 

@ Some people who would otherwise be in the market 
for used houses, rather than new ones, can’t finance them. 
Terms are tougher for existing houses, and money scarcer. 


@ Brokers find they have to work harder, think up 
more gimmicks, to sell existing homes. 


All through the lush postwar vears, a 
Philadelphia real estate broker boomed 
himself as the city’s “sale-a-day realtor.” 
Last year, he was still advertising, but 
was using smaller type. This year, he 
advertises no more—he’s out of the busi- 
ncss. 

In Chicago, realtor Robert Bartlett, 
whose postwar territory covered that 
city’s northern suburbs, has ceased sell- 
ing houses because “prices, interest, and 
down payments are too high.” He now 
concentrates on selling lots. 

In St. Louis, a veteran real estate 
salesman complains: “It takes nine 
months to close one deal these days. . . . 
It's too long between drinks to make 
the job interesting any more.” 
¢ Business Slowdown—The cause of 
disenchantment in each case is the 
same: the snail-like pace of the market 
for homes that were built from 2 to 20 
or more years ago. 

With new construction ebbing, fewer 
Gld homes go on the market, and the 
resale volume declines. Add to that the 
pressures of tight money and the pref- 
crence of «investors for the lower risk 
of loans on new homes, and vou find 
that the marginal operators are being 
weeded out of the realty business. 

One national figure illuminates part 
of the realtors’ troubles: Applications 
for Federal Housing Authority-insured 
mortgages on existing homes totaled 
18,410 in March this year, compared 
with 26,067 in March, 1956. 

Declining business is certainly the 
national trend for real estate brokers 
who handle existing homes. BusINEss 
WEEK reporters, surveying the market 
for these homes this week, found sales 
off as much as 40% in Detroit, as much 
as 30% in Philadelphia, about 10% in 
Chicago, 20% to 25% in Portland, 
Ore., 27% in San Francisco. 
¢ Against the Patten—In some cities, 
local conditions produce a different 
picture. 

In Memphis, a spate of urban re- 
newal and expressway building will dis- 
place more than 5,500 families in the 
next three years, and cach will be eli- 
gible for a 40-year FHA-insured home 
loan up to $9,000 at 5%. The first 


of these families are moving now, and 
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they’re spurring a pickup in sales of 
existing homes. 

In Houston, a lag in apartment-house 
building in the last few years is keep- 
ing much of the city’s rental housing 
jammed to capacity, and sales of exist- 
ing homes remain steady. 

In Los Angeles, realtors say business 
is stable because more and more fami- 
lies want to move from distant suburbs 
back to established communities, where 
they'll be closer to work and to schools. 

But all these are special situations, 
outside the national trend. The gen- 
cral picture is one of slow turnover, 
slightly reduced prices, complex financ- 
ing deals that consume wecks of effort 
und demand a mastery of finance among 
real estate brokers and their salesmen. 


1. Two-Part Market 


Over most of the nation, brokers find 
their business splitting into two distinct 
markets. They say it's virtually impos- 
sible for them to sell homes priced at 
less than $12,000 or $13,000. For these, 
government-insured mortgages are prac- 
tically never available these days, and 
prospective buyers for this type of home 
can almost never raise the down pay- 
ments for conventional financing. 

Just about all the brokers’ business 
today is in homes over the $15,000 
mark. This higher-priced market again 
splits into two. Homes three or four 
vears old are by far the easiest to move. 
Those more than 15 years old are slow 
sellers. 
¢ Price Dip—In the current squeeze, 
brokers find that it’s not just sales 
volume that’s down; sale prices have 
slipped, too, in many areas. In Phila- 
delphia, prices for existing homes have 
fallen 15% in a vear; in Columbus, 
Ohio, 10%; in Milwaukec, 5%. Else- 
where, in the Middle West, the South, 
the West Coast, prices are down, gen- 
erally by 5% or less. Again special situ- 
ations break this national pattern. 

The small national price decline has 
come despite the firm opposition of 
most sellers. Real estate brokers every- 
where bemoan the sellers’ attitude. 

“From the prices they ask at first, 
some of these people apparently think 


they live in castles,’ 
realtor. 

“They keep asking for prices that 
they might have got 10 years ago—and 
they don’t allow for a decade’s depre- 
ciation,” another complains. 
¢ Difficult Deals—Because FHA and 
GI loans are practically nonexistent (an 
Ohio broker was offered one last week 
at a 12% discount), the brokers have 
had to turn to a wide variety of financ- 
ing gimmicks to keep their firms going. 

In Philadelphia, one broker advertises: 
“Buy a house—$20 down, $20 a 
month.” What he’s actually selling are 
shares in a building and loan society. In 
seven years, the share-buyer will have 
accumulated around $2,000, enough for 
a down payment on a low-priced home. 

Second mortgages, once looked upon 
as almost immoral, have lost some of 
their stigma and are being used more 
and more by buyers of existing homes. 
In Portland, Ore., there are 70% more 
second mortgages out today than there 
were two years ago. They are, however, 
discounted at rates ranging from 20% 
to 60%. Money for these comes often 
from individual investors. But in some 
cities—Pittsburgh, for example—some 
bankers won’t permit home buyers who 
borrow from them to carry a second 
mortgage. 

Brokers with slow-selling, lower- 
priced homes on their lists are also try- 
ing lease-purchase agreements or land 
contract deals to speed turnover. In 
these contracts, the real estate broker 
accepts a low down payment from the 
buyer, holds title to the home, and 
collects the contract payments until 
the buyer has enough equity to go to a 
bank for his prime mortgage money. 
¢ Turn-Ins—Trade-in deals, too, are be- 
coming more common. Brokers, testing 
trade-in deals warily a year ago, are get- 
ting bolder. A Milwaukee broker who 
sold 45 houses last month handled 10 
of them through trade-in deals. In 
Columbus, Ohio, one broker has a 
policy of guaranteeing to sell a client’s 
old house at a certain price within 30 
days or to buy it himself. 

Brokers who were interviewed by 
BUSINESS WEEK reporters say ‘ they 
haven’t yet been left with an unsalable 
trade-in house, but they do confess to 
spending a few anguished weeks trving 
to move some slow-selling trade-ins. 
¢ Shuffle—Now they are learning the 
even more ulcer-provoking methods of 
“shuffle” deals. On the face of it, these 
deals are merely complicated trade-ins, 
but they're so different in degree of 
complexity that they become different 
in kind. 

One exainple: A Midwestern broker 
with a $22,500 house for sale found a 


says a Midwestern 
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Sinclair Finds Another New Oil Field 


To those who live in a region known as Aguasay, 
in the State of Monagas, eastern Venezuela, the 
oil derrick is becoming a familiar sight. 


a program that is being carried on in the United 


States, both onshore and offshore, in Canada, 


Venezuela and elsewhere. 
Here, a Sinclair subsidiary — Venezuelan 


Petroleum Company — recently discovered an- 
other significant new field. Subsequent drilling 


has confirmed the importance of the discovery. > ' Pa Cc L Al Fe 


To oil statisticians, these derricks are tower- 


ing evidence of Sinclair’s successful program to A Great Name Nn Oil 


increase its crude oil production and reserves — 














SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION 
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buyer who had clear title to a $15,000 
home. He introduced this client to 
another with $6,000 equity in an $11,- 
000 home, then brought the two to- 
gether with a third chent who had a 
$2,400 equity in a $9,500 home. The 
broker took the $9,500 home in trade 
for the $11,000 place, and everyone 
moved up a notch. The broker has fi- 
nally filed the papers covering the com- 
plicated financing, but he’s still trying 
to sell the $9,500 house. 

One Richmond (Va.) real estate sales- 
man is just regaining normal composure 
after spending almost a year organizing 
1 similar type of deal involving six 
However, he has managed to 
get rid of the lowest-priced home in- 
volved, selling it to a family moving 
from an apartment. 


houses 


il. Special Talent Needed 


l'o handle deals like these, real estate 
brokers are realizing that they can rely 
only on the smartest type of salesman. 
In one Southern city, some brokers are 
canvassing the graduating classes of the 
state universities in their search for 
talent. All over the country, part-time 
salesmen are being pushed out of the 
business. In some cases, real estate 
boards won't grant them licenses; but 
generally the brokers themselves are re- 
fusing to keep them on their staffs. 

“This is no business for the weekend 
salesman—our men have to know the 
minutest details of possible financing 
arrangements,” says a California broker. 

Only infrequently have the brokers 
cut their staffs of full-time salesmen. 
But turnover of these men still is high. 
They leave one agency, go to another, 
complaining that they couldn’t earn 
cnough money. 

Today, classroom training in real 
estate law and financing arrangements 
is much more important to. the sales- 
men than schooling in a hard-sell spiel. 
In many cities, brokers send their sales- 
men to seminars on law and financing, 
ind large agencies conduct after-hours 
schools for their men. 
¢ Some Optimism—Now that brokers 
ire learning how to run their businesses 
under these tougher conditions, they're 
regaining optimism. In a few cities, 
they have ground for hope. In Pitts- 
burgh, Columbus, San Francisco, and 
Portland, Ore., for instance, they say 
money for loans is becoming a little 
Savings and loan associations 
of this extra credit at 


casict 
provide most 
6% to 74% 

But in most other centers, money to 
finance used houses is as hard to find 
as it was six months ago. 

“Still,” say some brokers, “we can 
hope. After all, new housing _has 
dropped, old housing is down—there 
must be a market accumulating some- 
where.” 
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Some Products Grow Much Faster Than Others 


These have averaged at least 40% production growth 


per year... 


Titanium (since 1949) 
Power brakes (since 1952) 
Antibiotics (since 1944) 
Television sets (since 1940) 


Foam rubber mattresses (since 1947) 
Home dryers (since 1947) 

Vitamins (since 1938) 

Detergents (since 1935) 


These have averaged 30% to 40% a year . 


Room air conditioners (since 1939) 
Electric shavers (since 1932) 


Tape recorders, home use (since 1951) 
Pickup hay balers (since 1940) 


These have averaged 20% to 30% a year . 


Diesel locomotives (since 1932) 
Air passenger-miles (since 1929) 
Garbage disposers (since 1947) 


Electric blankets (since 1946) 
DDT (since 1944) 
Home freezers (since 1946) 


These have averaged 15% to 20% a year... 


Distilled spirits (since 1929) 
Frozen foods (since 1938) 
Magnesium (since 1930) 


Canned fruit juices (since 1929) 
House trailers (since 1940) 
Plastics and resins (since 1929) 


These have averaged 10% to 15% a year . 


Truck transportation (since 1929) 
Aluminum ingots (since 1929) 


Dishwashers (since 1947) 
Food mixers (since 1938) 


These have averaged 742% to 10% a year. . 


Electric ranges (since 1929) 
Oil pipelines (since 1939) 


Rayon and acetate (since 1929) 
Gypsum wallboard (since 1929) 


These have averaged 3% to 712% a year... 


Electric refrigerators (since 1929) 
Marketed natural gas (since 1929) 
Telephones in service (since 1929) 


Rubber consumed (since 1929) 
Cigarettes (since 1929) 
Motor fuel (since 1929) 


National average of annual production growth—3% 
These have averaged 0% to 3% a year... 


Electric toasters (since 1929) 
Canned vegetables (since 1929) 
Steel ingots (since 1929) 


Automobiles (since 1929) 
Railroad freight revenue (since 1929) 
Raw cotton (since 1929) 


These have actually been declining . . . 


Refined lead (since 1929) 
Railroad passenger revenue (since 1929) 
Coal (since 1929) 


Data: Commerce Dept. 


Work shirts (since 1929) 
Cigars (since 1929) 
Railroad cars (since 1929 


New Products Set the Pace 


As every businessman in a stagnating 
or declining industry knows, the daz- 
zling burst of production in the U.S. 
since 1939 is far from the broad, sweep- 
ing advance that national averages seem 
to indicate. Now the Commerce Dept. 
confirms it through a study of trends 
in 288 products and services. Averages 
are calculated (table above) from 1929 
or from the first year of substantial pro- 
duction. 

The national average shows a gain of 
3% a year since 1929. About one-third 


of the 288 items gained at least 74% 
a year, about half gained less than 
and the rest showed declines. 

However, the report doesn’t reveal 
fluctuations in growth within the pe- 
riod under study. For example, autos 
averaged a 2.1% annual gain since 1929, 
but they would average 4.4% annual 
gain if 1919 were the take-off point. 

As might be expected, the 37 fastest- 
stepping products have all been intro- 
duced in the past 25 years or so, and 
most of them since the war. 


74%, 
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Why is Western Electric 

asked by the Government to 
take on defense projects such 
as DEW Line and Nike Guided 
Missile Systems? 


Because these projects pose 
problems like the ones we 
deal with in our role of 
manufacturing unit of the 
Bell System—and 

we've got the experience 
gained in 75 years of 
communications work. 











In Business 


Integrated Steel Mill for Montreal? 


Three Companies in Race to Build It 


Che next integrated steel mill on the North American 
continent may be in Montreal. This week, Business 
WEEK learned that at least three companies were in the 
race to build the mill: 

Dominion Steel & Coal Corp., Canada’s second largest 
steel producer, wants a Montreal mill to supply existing 
fabricating plants. Dosco’s present mills in Nova Scotia 
are woefully remote from the major market stretching 
from Montreal to Windsor, Ont. 

Quebec Iron & Titanium Corp., a U.S.-owned com- 
pany, is already expanding. In its own steel mill, it could 
use the byproduct iron slag from its titanium operation. 

An unnamed U.S. producer of basic steel—trade ob- 
servers believe it’s Kaiser, which is also eying Quebec 
iron ore—has hired Montreal's Economic Research Corp. 
to study the area market. 

I'he market that all three are considering is a fat one; 
government statistics credit Quebec with having con 
sumed an average 26% of the steel used in Canada be- 
tween 1951 and 1955. Canada’s own production of steel 
last year was 5.3-million tons—over 45% of it by Steel Co. 
of Canada. 

The biggest hitch to building the Montreal mill, espe- 
cially for Dosco, is cost. A 450,000-ton-a-vear mill to 
produce flat-rolled products would cost at least $100- 
million. ‘Traditionally, Montreal's worst steel shortage 
has been in plate and wide flange structurals not pro- 
duced in Canada. 

\ Bank of Nova Scotia survey has pointed out the 
advantages of a Montreal mill on the St. Lawrence, using 
Labrador iron ore and U.S. coal, brought in ore boats 
returning empty through the Seaway from Lake ports. 


I'he predicted sale of a major share in Canada’s Algoma 
Steel Corp. to British, German, and Canadian interests 
(BW —Apr.20°57,p54) became official this week. Mannes- 
mann Tube Co., subsidiary of a German company, 
bought the biggest (200,000-share) slice of the one-third 
interest in Canada’s third largest steel producer, sold by 
the estate of Sir James Dunn. A. V. Roe Canada, Ltd., 
subsidiary of Britain’s Hawker Siddeley Group, bought 
150,000 shares, McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Ltd., 100,000 
shares, and British investors represented by the Royal 
Bank of Canada, 50,000 shares. 


First New York Savings Banks Boost Interest 


As Harriman Vetoes Legislative Ceiling 


(he gates swung open this week for higher interest 
rates on savings bank deposits in New York, when Gov. 
Averill Harriman vetoed without comment a bill that 
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had slid quietly through the legislature, in effect clamp- 
ing a 3% lid on interest (BW—Apr.6’57,p94). 

Right on the heels of Harriman’s veto, a rise to 34% 
was announced by two big savings banks in Brooklyn, 
and two others were expected to follow suit by the end 
of this week. These four, and others, had been all set 
to raise their rates to 34% when the Albany bill was 
suddenly passed. They were then persuaded to hold off 
until the governor took action. 


Bank Handles Art Sales on Time 


Rates Are Lower Than for a TV 


In Pittsburgh, you can buy a painting or a piece of 
sculpture on time, just like a television set or an auto- 
mobile. In fact, the interest charges on the art will be 
lower. 

This happy state of affairs is due to a deal worked 
out by Pittsburgh Plan for Art—a non-profit promotion 
group—and the Western Pennsylvania National Bank 
(BW —Dec.1'56,p53). PPA has been lending art works— 
mostly by local artists—for exhibits in the area. The 
same works have also been up for sale, at prices running 
from a few dollars to several hundred. 

Now the bank will finance purchases above $75 by 
non-recourse loans to the buyers. PPA makes the con- 
tacts, the bank takes the risks. 


Business Briefs 


The first “package power” reactor will be dedicated 
next Monday at Fort Belvoir, Va., by military and AEC 
bigwigs. ‘The 1,855-kw. unit, built by ALCO Products, 
Inc.,. will be part of a permanent Army training setup. 
But it was designed so that each major component 
could be transported by a single plane. ‘Thus, the Army 
says, similar reactors will be useful at remote installa- 
tions; first use will probably be to supply power at early 
warning radar bases in the Arctic. 


Emest T. Weir this week stepped down as chairman of 
National Steel Corp., three months before his 82nd 
birthday. Weir will continue as a director, but Pres. 
Thomas E. Millsop will take over as chief executive 
officer when the board reorganizes on May 16. Weir 
will recommend a new chairman then, with speculation 
centering on Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co.'s George 
H. Love and Millsop, or—if the board is enlarged to 
admit an outsider—maybe even Treasury Secy. George 
M. Humphrey (p. 58). Insiders say technical reasons 
militate against Millsop 


The Texas oil allowable for May was cut 82,156-bbl. 
a day below the Apr. 13 figure by the Railroad Com- 
mission. Production will be based on 16 days in a 
31-day month. The cut—to 3,474,834 bbl. a day—was 
slightly larger than that made in April, after the March 
peak to permit shipments to Europe. 
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What you should know 
about the stock market 


There are a lot of factors that zing and zoom 
the digits these days. But here’s one factor 


you can rely on, come zing or zoom: 


The manufacturers whose stock quotations are 
the most attractive are those who are constantly 
improving their production methods, in order 


to lower costs and improve quality. 


There is a sound reason why more than half of 
the manufacturing companies listed on the 
exchange today are users of Jones & Lamson 


machine tool equipment and engineering services: 


No other machine tool builder in the world can 
equal Jones & Lamson’s industry-wide experience 
in increasing efficiency and reducing costs with 
high-velocity production equipment. 


the man who needs 
a new machine tool 
is already paying 
for it 


NI JONES & LAMSON wmacuine ComPANY - 503 CLINTON ST. - SPRINGFIELD, VT. 


Turret Lathes «+ Fay Automatic Lathes - Milling & Centering Machines - Thread & Form Grinders + Optical Comparators + Threading Dies & Chasers 














The Mountaineer, built by 
Marion Power Shovel Com- 
pany, takes a 90-ton bite, piles 
' it 290 feet away to 100 feet 
high with the help of Torring- 
ton Bearings on hoist drum 
shaft, yoke block, shipper 
shafts and steering shaft. 
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= World’s Mightiest Lift Transmitted 


Through Torrington Bearings 


Pa The Mountaineer, world’s largest power shovel, transmits its mighty lifting 
Gaey power — 250 tons — through two Torrington Spherical Roller Bearings on 
the hoist drum shaft. 

Here these bearings operate smoothly at full capacity despite shaft de- 
flections. Four other Spherical Roller Bearings are used in the yoke block 
to eliminate need for precise alignment of separately bored parts. In all 
applications, advantages of accurate roller-to-race conformity and posi- 
tive roller guidance through the integral center flange contribute to long, 
maintenance-free service life. 

To carry thrust of helical gears on shipper shafts and of the steering 
screw shaft, four Torrington Roller Thrust Bearings are used in each of 
these assemblies. 

Not only in power shovels, but in all kinds of heavy-duty equipment, 
Torrington Bearings have proved their efficiency and long service life. 
The Torrington Company, South Bend 21, Ind.— and Torrington, Conn. 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


SPHERICAL ROLLER + TAPERED ROLLER + CYLINDRICAL ROLLER + NEEDLE + BALL - NEEDLE ROLLERS + THRUST 
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Tax eut prospects will clarify within the next 90 days. In that time, you 
will get two major indications of the spending-revenue trend: 


¢ Congress will finish up its budget cutting—make whatever savings it is 
going to make in Eisenhower’s record 1958 peacetime spending schedule. 


¢ The business trend will be clearer. This will be the clue to the income 
side of the federal budget—determine the government’s “take.” 


——- 9 
The outlook as of now—in current Washington forecasts: 


Congress will cut deeper than was expected at the start. Spot checks 
with members who went home for the Easter recess show them under pres- 
sure to cut Eisenhower’s budget. It’s a personal follow-up of the mail cam- 
paign that has been running since the budget went to Congress in January. 


But here’s a point to keep in mind: The cuts already voted by the 
House and those that will be O.K.’d later by both House and Senate won’t 
show fully in reduced spending in fiscal 1958. Reason is that most of them 
are cuts in programs—money for future years—rather than in the cash that 
Eisenhower plans to put on the line next year. There will be savings, and 
they will be substantial. But in 1958, they will be less than half the $5-billion 
to $6-billion Congress will be boasting about. 


Leaders of both parties now back a 1958 tax cut. You see this in the 
statements that have come from Speaker Rayburn, the House Democratic 
boss, and from House Minority Leader Martin, the GOP chief, since Eisen- 
hower came up with some economies of his own. 


But politicians are talking about what they hope for—big spending 
cut for fiscal 1958, and high revenues resulting from high business levels. 


Eisenhower will have the upper hand on tax cutting. He can veto any 
relief bill, and associates say he will unless the spending-revenue outlook 
assures him of what he wants. 

— 


Here are Eisenhower’s conditions, as pictured by his aides: 


The budget must be balanced. Predictions are made that the President 
will veto tax relief, even in an election year, if it threatens red ink. 


And there must be a surplus left for debt reduction. Eisenhower feels 
strongly that any surplus revenues collected in good times must be used, at 
least in part, to pay off some of the debt. He is said to like the idea of an 
annual curtailment of at least $1.5-billion. You have noted official statements 
pointing out that the retirement of debt in the last fiscal year, plus what’s 
in sight for the current year and for 1958, will add up to $5-billion in the - 
three years. That’s important to Eisenhower. 


on 
So here’s what is needed for a tax cut—one that Eisenhower can take 
without giving up his balanced budget and debt retirement aims: 


A surplus of $4.5-billion-$5-billion. Right now, there is nothing of that 
magnitude in sight. In fact, it may well develop that official estimates of the 
surpluses ahead are on the high side and will have to be revised. For exam- 
ple, defense spending for the current year is on the rise. 

a 


The fight to cut the budget will be intensified. 


What members learned during the Easter recess is that constituents 
expect Congress to save enough to justify tax cuts. 
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Foreign aid will be singled out. Eisenhower may have to take a cut of 
as much as $2-billion in his new foreign aid request of $4.4-billion. 


Defense won't escape the ax. It accounts for well over half the total 
budget of $71.8-billion. And Congress is convinced there’s padding. 


Eisenhower’s own trimming of requests will be used against him. The 
line from Democrats, and many Republicans, too, is that the budget revi- 
sions, totaling $1.8-billion, offered by the President last week showed that 
there are soft spots in the budget. 


One example in Eisenhower’s revisions is in foreign aid. Eisenhower 
suggested that Congress might save $500-million here. His explanation was 
that “new management techniques” have made this possible. Congress 
knows that these techniques haven’t been perfected since January, so mem- 
bers regard foreign aid as having been “padded out” originally. 


Another is the bad soil bank estimate. In January, Eisenhower esti- 
mated this would take $1.2-billion for payments to farmers. He’s now cut 
the estimate by over $250-million, nearly 25%. 


Then there’s the $500-million-plus Army cut. Eisenhower says he put 
in this authorization now to facilitate planning for fiscal 1959. His critics 
in Congress say it’s money that may never be needed, that Eisenhower put 
it in this year in order to hold down Army authorizations next year—the 
year when all House members and a third of the Senate will be up for 
reelection. 


Defense may be trimmed as much as $3-billion. The feeling in Con- 
gress is that this can be taken out without actually weakening military 
strength in any important way. In fact, the military itself is in a running 
debate over just what will be needed to fight World War III, if it comes. 
The dominant thinking today is that an atomic war will be short, and will 
be fought largely with the arms at hand at the start. 


Watch for the Pentagon to shift on manpower needs. Right now, 
there’s a debate over what the “ready reserve” should be. Under present 
law, the men coming out of the services can be held in active reserve for 
about six years. . The current aim is 2.9-million men in ready reserves by 
1960. It may be cut to 1-million. 


Now, back to taxes. Odds are you will get a cut on your 1958 income. 
But Eisenhower may well delay it until the middle of next year. 


There will be some Cabinet changes this summer—retirement of some 
of the “elders” Eisenhower brought in with him in 1953. 


Defense Secy. Wilson still plans to go after Congress has finished up 
with the defense budget for fiscal 1958. 


Secy. of State Dulles is rated a good bet to resign. His reasons will be 
a combination of age and health. A quieting in the Middle East might 
well set the stage for his retirement, with Under Secy. Herter taking over. 


Treasury Secy. Humphrey is expected to go. He has been out of line 
on Eisenhower's big budget right from the start. And for the last two 
years he has personally wanted to quit the government. But he’s expected 
to stay until the budget is acted on by Congress and the Byrd Senate 
committee has had its look at monetary policy. 


Gentents copyrighted under the general copyright en the Apr. 27, 1957, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





How can this sock reduce 
your typing costs ? 


SEE that sock? It weighs only two 
ounces. And that’s all it takes to press 
down one key on the new Royal Elec- 
tric. It’s the softest touch in typing! 

And here’s the topper! It takes only 
three ounces to depress the carriage re- 
turn key. Fact is the new Royal Electric 
is 13 times easier to operate than a non- 
electric typewriter. 

And thereby hangs a long list of sav- 
ings you tuck away every time your 
secretary performs at the new Royal 


Q YAL electric . standard + portable - Roytype® business supplies 


~e 


HTTP 


Electric. Because lighter work means 


faster work...more work... better-looking 


work. 

Happier secretary! Happier you, too, 
when you see the letters—crisp and clean 
with that sparkling “book look.” 

Then there’s the practical beauty ofa 
Royal...in five Royaltone colors. Two 
shades of beige, green, coral, blueor gray. 
Why not call in your local Royal Rep- 
resentative? A little office demonstra- 
tion should provide the final convincer. 





Products of Royal McBee Corporation— World s Largest Manutacturer of Typewriters 








Molded Piexicias lighting shield 


handsome 


Sure , weather-resistant shields for outdoor lighting .. . Chemicals for Industry 
ful, gleaming control panels and decorative parts that add rd : 
. these are typical ROX. =& HAAS 
the widel 
line powder is being used today. COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


oldi I 
(his acrylic plastic has both brawn and beauty. Notable ~ 
= Representatives in principal foreign countries 


» the sales appeal of household appliances 
varied applications for which PLEXxIGLAs® 


resistance to impact, weather and discoloration . . . brilliant 


the ability to be molded in large 
Plastics, Ltd., 


Canadian Distributor: Crystal Glass & 


lors or crystal clarity 
130 Queen’ s Quay East, Toronto, Ontario. Canada 


col 
sections and complex shapes—these advantages can be put to 
Our design staff will be glad to consult with you, 


ork tor 
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Problem of the Big Four Meat Packers: 


Bitliges of Dollars 


C) Saleshdve dilebed::&. 
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Percent Pre-Tax Net Profit of Sales 





G) Profit margins,show sharp ups 
and downs... 
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Packers Want to Diversify, Too 


But the 1920 consent decree in the government's antitrust case 
makes it impossible. Now they want the ruling modified so they 


can compete with supermarket 


| rs osvious from the charts above 
that the so-called Big Four packers— 
Swift, Armour, Wilson, and Cudahy— 
still play a major role in the multi- 
billion-dollar meat industry. 

But despite their combined sales of 
more than $5-billion last vear, it’s 
equally obvious that these companies 
haven’t been booming the wav other 
sectors of business have 

e Since 1950, the Big Four’s sales 
have been practically at a standstill. 

e In the same period, profit mar- 
gins—notoriously low in the industry 


anyway—have been skidding recklessly. 
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rivals on their own ground. 


These mournful statistics are the 
background for a current move by three 
of the Big Four. They're trying to in- 
duce the Justice Dept. to modify one 
of the most notable consent decrees in 
a U.S. antitrust case—the 1920 ruling 
under which Swift, Armour, Wilson, 
Cudahy, and now-defunct Morris & Co. 
agreed to limit themselves almost en- 
tirely to packing and processing meat 
products 
¢ Exception—Wilson & Co. isn’t a 
party to the present proceedings. Pres 
James D. Cooney says the decree 
doesn’t affect Wilson any longer—thc 


company has since been reorganized, 
and the executives who signed the de- 
cree aren’t with Wilson now anyway. 

But the other three packers are 
eagerly after a formal decision that 
would give them the right to diversify 

something almost every other type of 
business can do. 
e Precedent—This week, by coinci- 
dence, the packers won new ammuni- 
tion for their basic argument: that while 
others in the food industry have been 
able to invade the meat business in 
competition, their resistance has been 
crippled by a decree “entered more than 
a generation ago which is obsolete and 
unneeded.” 

What’ happened was this. Food Fair 
Stores, Inc., one of the fastest growing 
retail supermarket chains, won its argu- 
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“The answer... 
right in front of my nose!” 
PUT IT ON COLSON CASTERS! To insure 


smooth, safe movement of wheel mounted equip- 
ment ...to obtain maximum economy, by all 
means consult a materials handling specialist 
who is thoroughly experienced in operations, 
weights and speed requirements on every com- 
bination of floor conditions. 

For over 50 years, Colson’s specialists have 
furnished correct set-ups for institutional, in- 
dustrial and commercial establishments. They 
alone can specify from hundreds of types of light 
and heavy duty casters. . . they know by expe- 
rience which caster is best for the job. All Colson 
casters are designed from selected materials that 
have been tested and proven in the field and pre- 
cision built to give years of trouble-free operation. 

Check your rolling equipment and floor condi- 
tions today . . . a Colson materials handling spe- 
cialist is listed in the yellow pages of your 
phone book. 

Materials handling equipment for plants... 
handling equipment for institutions 


* Sealed Bearin 





Casters 
for use in s' 


m 
water or chemically 
contaminated areas. 


Heavy Duty 
Rigid or Swivel 
200 to 1500 ibs. 


Q 


Pneumatic 
220 to 340 Ibs. 


Gi 


Extra Heavy Duty 
700 to 6000 Ibs. 


THE COLSON CORPORATION, Dept. BW-4 
General Offices, Elyria, Ohio 
Factories in Elyria, Boston, Toronto 


Our business is 





Send materials handling information relative to our com- 


pany. O 


Have a representative call 0 


Name 


Firm 


Address. 


SS, 
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ment before a Federal Trade Commis- 
sion examiner that it’s a meat packer, 
not a grocer. This being the case, it’s 
subject to regulation by the Agriculture 
Dept. under the 1921 Packers & Stock- 
yards Act, instead of by FTC. 

Food Fair's contentions were based 
on the fact that it runs a New Jersey 
packing plant with annual sales of some 
$25-million, The question came up in 
the first place while the chain was com- 
bating an FTC charge that it was vio- 
lating antitrust laws by accepting dis- 
criminatory allowances from suppliers. 
¢ Shifting Scene—The FTC examiner's 
ruling awaits action by the full commis- 
sion. But, regardless of the outcome, 
it constitutes official recognition of 
Food Fair's claim that it’s a packer. 
And it focuses new attention both on 
(1) changes inside the food industry, 
pitting manufacturer against distributor 
and (2) recent events affecting the in- 
dustry. The latter include: 

¢ Hearings, starting May 1, by Sen. 
Joseph C. O'Mahoney (D-Wyo.) on a 
bill amending the 1921 Packers & 
Stockyards Act. Under its terms, FTC 
would regain jurisdiction over the meat 
industry. 

e The continuing investigation of 
the meat packing industry by Sen. Estes 
Kefauver (D-Tenn.), as new chairman 
of the Senate antitrust subcommittee. 

¢ The packers’ attempt at modif- 
cation of the 1920 decree—first effort of 
such seriousness since 1930. 


|. Behind the Decree 


Wide fluctuations in meat prices—for 
which World War I was partly to 
blame—brought the demands for action 
against packers to begin with. The gi- 
ants were accused of combining to mo- 
nopolize the meat industry through 
contro! of distribution facilities—particu- 
larly refrigerated branch houses and rail- 
road cars. It was also charged that they 
owned and operated retail meat mar- 
kets, stockyard terminal railroads, and 
market newspapers. What’s more, said 
the FTC, the packers were trying to 
dominate trade in other food products 
as well. 

The 1920 decree prohibits: 

¢ Ownership of specified distribu- 
tion facilities. 

e Sale of 
cream at retail. 

e Any dealings in about 140 prod- 
ucts, including vegetables, fruit, fish, 
and groceries in general. 

The packers now insist they accepted 
the ruling only to avoid unfavorable 
publicity and long legal battles. They 
want the right to sell at retail, deal in 
milk and cream, and expand into food 
lines other than meat. 

Whether or not the long-standing 
decree has anything to do with it, there 
has been a rush of newcomers into the 


meat, fresh milk, or 
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X: DAYBROOK IN THE U.S. ROAD BUILDING PROGRAM 


_ 


_ ‘Mnibectey's most advanced new line of hoists and 


dump bodies...from the DAYBROOK Division of LAYCO 


a7 


Just in time for the kick-off of the 
nation’s multi-billion dollar road build- 
ing program is a brand new expanded 
line of super dump bodies and hoists by 
Daybrook. As a division of Layco, 
Daybrook has increased its product line 
to include models ranging from a ton- 
and-a-half capacity all-steel body and 
hoist to the mighty Boulder Dam com- 
bination—over one hundred standard 
body styles and hoists for light, medium 


and heavy-duty trucks. Daybrook has 
also increased its lead in the development 
of other types of outdoor materials 
handling equipment such as Power Gates, 
Power Loaders and Power Packers—an 
improved type of municipal refuse col- 
lection equipment. 

Daybrook is one of five divisions of 
LayYco currently introducing new prod- 
ucts for use by government, industry 
and agriculture. 


Look to LAYCO for leadership—in Materials Handling Equipment! 


AUTOMOTIVE DIVISION 
Seat & Back Springs, 
Tubular Seat Frames, 
Mechanical Springs & 
Garnish Mouldings 


DAYBROOK DIVISION 
Dump & Refuse Bodies, 
Hydraoliec Hoists, 
Power Gates & Loading 
Cranes for Trucks 


OTTAWA DIVISION 


Attachments for 
Industria! Tractors, 
Hydra-Hammers & 
Tracto-Lift Fork Trucks 


For complete information on Daybrook or other LAYCO products write: 


YOUNG SPRING & WIRE CORPORATION 


9200 Russell Street + Detroit 11, Michigan 


GONSET DIVISION 
Electronic 
Communicators, 
TV Antennas 

& Masts 


AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
Hinge-Type 
Connector Sections 

& Aluminum 
Honeycomb Material 
~ 





DIVERSITY-CAPACITY 





AIRCRAFT On airframes, engines, 
instruments, accessories, Fafnir design 
engineering is vital to development 
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TEXTILES Fafnir sealed and shielded 
ball bearings and bali bearing units solve 
many costly spoilage probiems 





INSTRUMENTS Progress in instrument- 
making is aided by Fafnir's ultra-modern 
facilities for making precision bearings. 


AUTOMOTIVE . 


AIR-CONDITIONING... Fafnir's ‘‘attitude 
and aptitude” for solving bearing problems 
help the industry's rapid growth. 


MATERIALS HANDLING... The economy 
of materials handling equipment is assured 
by Fafnir low-cost “packaged"’ units 


. Fafnir keeps pace with 
large volume requirements through con- 
stantly expanding facilities. 





FARM EQUIPMENT... Development by 
Fafnir of easy-to-install bearing units 
helps to accelerate farm mechanization. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS... Fafnir’s precise 
contro! of bearing tolerances results in 
increased efficiency, lower assembly costs. 


LUMBERING...On heavy equipment, Fafnir 
is-improving efficiency with ball bearings 
and ball bearing units, 


FAFNIR CAN SUPPLY ball bearings in the widest range of types and sizes, 
in large quantities — not for a limited number of special customers — 


but for industry-wide consumption. Fafnir is the largest independent * 
manufacturer of precision ball bearings in the U. S. A., with 1,250,000 square 


feet of manufacturing space, 


23 branch offices, 18 warehouses. Worth 


bearing in mind —The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 


MOST COMPLETE 
BALL BEARING 
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. . opposition has sprung 
up from many distributive 
trade associations . . .” 


meat packing business in the years 
since. For instance, Swift says there 
were only about 1,200 packing plants 
not affiliated with it in 1929. Today 
there are some 2,300. 

This has sharpened competition. 
Swift with $2.4-billion in yearly sales 
and Armour with $2.3-billion still far 
surpass the others. But Cudahy now 
trails Morrell and Hormel, and its $291- 
million in fiscal 1956 sales were only a 
shade better than Oscar Mayer's. In 
fact, says Cudahy with some irony, in 
its present size it can hardly be a 
threat to anyone. 

Packers point to other changes: 

¢ Growth of big retail food chains 
(they did 75% of the 1955 business). 

¢ Improvements in transportation, 
particularly in trucking, to give small 
packers many of the marketing advan- 
tages once enjoyed only by the big. 

¢ New ways to handle meats—by 
canning or freezing, for example. 

e Prepackaging of meats, both by 
wholesalers and retailers. 
¢ Continued Attack—However, since 
1920, there have been other antitrust 
assaults by government on the packers. 
Swift & Co. says, though, that all the 
suits have been dismissed. 

The present effort to modify the 1920 
decree isn’t likely to be easy. Opposition 
has sprung up from many distributive 
trade associations—chief among them 
the National Retail Grocers Assn., Na- 
tional-American Wholesale Grocers 
Assn., and Supermarket Institute. The 
Western States Meat Packers Assn. is 
also in the enemy’s ranks. 


ll. What’s at Issue 


The real battle will probably rage 
over the packers’ interest in establish- 
ing retail stores. If they did so, present 
law would place policing duties in 
Agriculture Dept. hands—and, insists 
the opposition, the FTC would regu- 
late more strictly. That’s one reason 
why NARGUS favors the change in 
jurisdiction contained in the O’- 
Mahoney bill. 
¢ Brand Trouble—But whoever the 
watchdog, retail groups aren’t likely to 
welcome direct competition from pack- 
ers. In a broad sense, the problem is part 
of an issue that concerns other indus- 
tries as well—the growth of merchant 
or private brands in competition with 
manufacturer or national brands. 

The trend is particularly strong in 
food. Last week, the Dept. of Agri- 
culture issued a report on the invasion 
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Easy seeing and uniform illumination lead to less spoilage and increased production. 


In this important field, Graybar, with offices and warehouses in over 130 principal 
cities, can give you or your electrical contractor experienced help. 


Your best source of 


...IS Graybar 


Whenever you are confronted with the need for better lighting in 
any plant, office or warehouse area there is a sound first step to take. 
Call in a Graybar Lighting specialist. He will give you or your elec- 
trical contractor an impartial recommendation for the best lighting 
system to meet your needs. He can do this because Graybar carries 
the most complete selection of the latest lighting units and G-E lamps 
available from any one source. 

The Wakefield “Magic Ceiling” illustrated above, is an example. If 
you are located in the U. S. or its possessions and would like our new 
illustrated bulletin on the “Magic Ceiling” write us for your free copy 
of “New Interiors for Old.”—available, also, is an outstanding bul- 
letin, “20 Industrial Lighting Solutions.” 


Through any one of its over 130 locations in the United States, Graybar is 
ready to give you or your electrical contractor experienced help with any 
lighting problem. Complete catalog and quotation information await your 
inquiry — on over 100,000 electrical items for power control, ventilation, 
electronics, communications and ventilation — as well as lighting. 724-24 


. GraybaR -- 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC., 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, WN. Y. IN OVER 130 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The most important “extra” in the show 


Behind the scenes when tragedy yields to pro- 
fessional skill, Group Major Medical Expense in- 
surance stands ready to fill a vital supporting role. 

A helping hand when medical expenses reach 
crushing proportions, Travelers Major Medical 
Expense coverage is becoming an integral part of 
the benefit program of many large and small firms. 


ont FAMILY INDE, 


ee. 
A 
\ 
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© 
UGH THE TRAVe™ 


Travelers Group Major Medical Expense plans, 
in effect from coast to coast, insure more than 
1,750,000 employees and dependents. Benefits are 
paid from 251 conveniently located claim offices. 

If Group Major Medical Expense insurance is 
in your plans for ’57, why not talk to Travelers? 
Call your Travelers agent or broker today. 


) THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of business and personal insurance including 
Life « Accident « Group + Fire « Marine « Automobile « Casualty « Bonds 





of the meat industry by retail chains 
Besides Food Fair, the list included 12 
others—among them giants such as 
A&P, Kroger, First National, Safeway— 
with their own meat packing plants. 
The same pattern can be observed with 
many other products. 

In fact, says Swift: “Because of 
modern, large-scale, integrated methods 
prevalent today in food distribution, the 
traditional, separate wholesaling and 
retailing levels have largely disap 
peared.” 
¢ The Upshot—As a result, say the 
packers, it’s harder and harder for them 
to place their brands on crowded super- 
market shelves. Said Swift in its peti- 
tion to the Justice Dept.: ““The private 
brands of large distributor organizations 
are now Causing a decline in the appear- 
ance of Swift’s brands in many stores, 
thus preventing the housewives from 
having wider opportunity to choose 
Swift's products in competition with 
other brands.” 

For example, the packer complains, 
it can’t find an outlet at all in Levittown, 
Pa., where there is nothing but super- 
market chains. In effect, Swift is saying 
that the big chain—not the manufac- 
turer—is now calling the food industry 
tune. The chain can compete directly 
with packer products, and the packers 
can’t fight back. 
¢ How to Do It—It still isn’t clear, 
though, just what form the packers’ 
retail operations might take. Swift talks 
about running experimental retail stores, 
to bring it experience in retailers’ prob- 
lems. There’s also discussion of estab- 
lishing meat department concessions in 
smaller groceries, which might give the 
packer entree in an area from which 
it had been rebuffed by the bigger 
boys. 

However, it’s difficult to envision 
Swift as a major retailer—although it 
won't come right out and deny the 
possibility—if the decree is lifted. At the 
same time, the current push is in accord 
with the company’s drive toward more 
brand identification, as a means of im- 
proving profit margins (BW-—Jun.11 
"55,p4l). 


lll. Into Other Fields 


The packers want more than the 
right to sell at retail. Thev also want 
relief from the parts of the 1920 decree 
limiting their line of products. 

The decree, says Cudahy, binds it to 
meat packing and “practically prevents” 
it from diversifying into more profitable 
lines, to offset activities in what “has 
become one of the least profitable of 
American industries.” 

However, none of the three big pack- 
ers involved has said for sure what lines 
it was considering. Chances are that 
Swift, for one, would first go more 
extensively into baby foods. As for 
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No chance that scooping up 6 cubic yards of dirt will stall the engine 
powering this shovel. It has a National Torque Converter absorbing 490 hp. 
Other converter sizes range from 100 to 1000 horsepower capacities. 


How to give big machinery 


a non-stall engine 


You simply install a National Torque 
Converter. With that, it becomes 
practically impossible to stail or 
even overload the engine. It also be- 
comes almost automatic for the ma- 
chine to put out a bigger day’s work. 

As illustration, the bucket of a big 
power shovel may bite a bigger rock 
than it can lift. Ordinarily, the en- 
gine would stall, the whole power 
train would take a walloping shock 
load, and time would be lost. But 
with a National Torque Converter, 
the engine would not stall even if the 
bucket were stopped dead. 

This is because a National Torque 
Converter regulates power and speed 
automatically, and does it quicker, 
more smoothly than a human oper- 


ator can. In this way it lets the oper- 
ator concentrate on other parts of the 
job to be done. The engine operates 
at optimum capacity all the time, 
whether the load is light or heavy. 
The torque converter acts as a fluid 
cushion to protect the engine and 
other parts of the machine from vi- 
bration and shock. Total mainte- 
nance costs take a nosedive. 

A National Torque Converter may 
make your big, heavy-duty machin- 
ery more productive and more profit- 
able. To get the whole story, write 
for an engineering appraisal of your 
power transmission problem to: The 
National Supply Company, Two 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, 
Pennsylvania. 


THE NATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
Two Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa 


@ 


Pace-setters in the progress of 
industrial power transmission 
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@ New! Cosco Chairs, Settees, Sofas and 
Occasional Tables . . . stvled to create a 
warm, congenial atmosphere in reception 
room, conference room, private office. Intro- 
duces the last word in furniture comfort, 
Leat Spring Suspension: cushions ride buoy- 
antly on flexible bands of tempered steel! Legs 
extended in rear to protect walls. Socket 
glides stay level when furniture is tilted. Re- 
versible coil spring or foam rubber cushions. 
Cloth and plastic upholstery; many patterns, 
colors. Bonderized frame has a chip-resistant, 
baked-on enamel finish. Tables have lifetime 
FibeResin tops and shelves. Prices start sur- 
prisingly low. Call your Cosco dealer or mail 


coupon today! 


Find your COSCO dealer in yellow pages of phone 
book or attach coupen to your letterhead 


Hamilton Manufacturing Corporation, Dept. BW-47, Col 


Gentlemen: 
Piease send information on new 
COSCO Business Furniture. 
Nome 
Firm 
Address 
City 


Varketing 


‘BY THE MAKERS OF 


LU5CO 


OFFICE CHAIRS 


Mode! 15-F 
Secretarial Chair 


$29.95 ($31.95") 


Model 18-TA 
Executive Posture Chair 
$49.95 ($52.45°) 


n 


Mode! 20-LA Mode 
Conference Arm Chair General Chair 


$29.95 ($31.95*) $15.95 ($17.95") 
(*Zane 2—Texas & 11 Western States) 


jodel 23-L 


i Ai 
,t 





(COPR. 1957) 


[] Please send information on 
— COSCO Office Chairs. 





” . all it really wants, Swift 
says, is a bigger share of the 
market .. .” 

MEAT PACKERS starts on p. 61 


fruits and vegetables, Swift insists man- 
agement has no plans for all-out effort 
in those departments. All it really wants, 
in fact, Swift says, is a bigger share of 
the market. 

¢ No Monopoly—The company says 
that, under today’s conditions, the 
chances of dominating a market are 
remote. Its market share in most of the 
non-meat items it’s currently allowed 
to sell has dropped in recent years: 
margarine from 17% to 9%, salad oil 
from 11% to 6%, cheese from 11% to 
8%, eggs from 3% to less than 1%, 
and canned dog food from 9% to 
5%. 

“Only in peanut butter,” says Swift, 
“has there been an increase of any 
significance.” 
¢ Viewing in Alarm—But despite these 
statistics, the National-American Whole- 
sale Grocers Assn. claims an expansion 
of product lines would bring “possible 
effects detrimental to the . . . grocery 
industry.” In its active opposition to the 
packers, it has sought to become a 
party to the pending Justice Dept. 
action. 

Apparently, the wholesalers fear, 
among other things, that the big food 
processors would compete with them 
for retailers’ business in the new lines, 
through company-owned branch houses. 

Swift counters with the report that it 
has closed 142 branch houses in the 
last 26 years, will probably shutter 25 
or 30 more this year. In their place, it’s 
distributing more and more products 
through wholesalers. 
¢ Status—So far, the Justice Dept. has 
taken no official stand on the packers’ 
petitions. A committee appointed b 
the attorney-general in 1955 to stud: 
antitrust laws did recommend, however, 
that “no distributive pattern should be 
favored or prejudiced by law.” It went 
on to suggest that consent judgments 
ought to be modified with changing cir- 
cumstances. 

The packers have met three times 
with the government. In January, Wash- 
ington asked for more data, now being 
assembled. Then more meetings will 
follow. 

Should the outcome favor the pack- 
ers, it might be a precedent that could 
lead to reexamining other classic con- 
sent decrees—in oil and tobacco—that 
have been entered as permanent. 

Most of the recent decrees—such as 
that which directed International Busi- 
ness Machines to alter some of its pol- 
icies—have had time limits of, say, 10 
years. END 
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EYES AND EARS FOR MOOREMACK 
... with RCA electronic equipment 


Moore-McCormack’s magnificent new passenger ships 
—and many of the older ones—carry RCA radar 
that “‘peers’’ through fog and night, RCA radio 
receivers that “‘hear’’ through storm and distance, 
RCA transmitters that keep ship and passengers in 
constant touch with everywhere. In the maritime field, 
RCA’s quality-leadership is recognized wherever men 


sail in ships. RCA marine products include: radar, 
loran, radiotelegraph, depth-sounding equipment, gyro- 
compasses, course repeaters, course recorders, dead 
reckoning analyzers, gyropilot steering stands. 

For detailed information regarding RCA marine equipment or 


other RCA electronic products, write Dept. RD-26, Radio 
Corporation of America, Building 15-1, Camden, N. J. 


Electronic products for a thousand uses 


Whogoure 
ae eces tes 


d ADDRES 


sed in radio and TV measure and test t 


urate standards. Used ir 


RCA Broadcast Transmitters 


them RCA-equip a 


from microphone to antenna plex electronic applications 


Tmk(s) @ 


RCA Precision Instruments 


RCA Microwave provides point- 
to-point contact by radio signals. 
Applied by industry Jovernment 


and other qualified users. 


RCA 16mm Projectors ore light 
weight, simplest t perate. Used 
to sell, cem strate, teach...wher 


ever an audience can be assembied 


-9 ValleoMele)-1-lo)-9-vsle),\i-1 m1 4.1127, 
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SOUTHERN BARGE TERMINAL —Thousands of feet of tubular material for practically all the major and 
independent oil companies in the Gulf Coast area are handled here. Said Reuben Albaugh, Vice-President and 
General Manager, “Rake a look at our yard .. . there’s plenty of rough work to be done out there every day. That’s 
why we specified Clarklift—it’s the most stable and rugged, the easiest to handle, the most dependable 


truck we’ve ever tried.” 


HERE'S WHAT HOUSTON THINKS OF 
THE NEW CLARKLIFT 


lf everything’s bigger in 
Texas (as any good Texan will 
tell you), then Houston can claim 
much of the credit. Its 1,000,000 
population, doubled in the past 
ten years, makes it the largest 
city in the South. Yet indus- 
trial leaders everywhere agree: 
the real growth still lies ahead. 


What a challenge this is to 
Clarklift! And what a reception 
by Houstonians in industry from 
oil to bottling, from cotton and 
chemicals to food storage. No 
matter what the job in any one 
of dozens of industries, there’s a 


Clarklift built to handle it. Put- 
ting it Texas-style... “they do 
it bigger!”’ 

Drivers like its easy-handling 
comfort, mechanics praise the 
swing-back hood and simplified 
servicing. A typical management 
reaction: ‘‘We like it so well, 
we’re re-designing our entire 
handling system to take fullest 
advantage of the Clarklift’s 
capabilities.”’ 

Forty-five million tons moved 
through the famous Ship Chan- 
nel last year, another twenty mil- 
lion by railroad and truck lines. 


That’s the pace in Houston 
today . . . a pace that’s made for 
Clarklift. 


You can get more details by 
calling your local Clark dealer 
or by writing us direct. On re- 
quest, we’ll arrange a demonstra- 
tion in your plant. 


industrial Truck Division 


CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 
EQUIPMENT 


Battle Creek 42, 
Michigan 
CLARKLIFT is a trademark of Clark Equipment Company 
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UNION BOTTLING WORKS —Over one million cases of 
Dr. Pepper left here last year for thirsty Houston. Said 
management: “Our facilities are modern and so are our 
methods and equipment. The Clarklift fits right in the 
picture .. . it’s fast, efficient, modern in every detail.” 


CALCOT TEXAS WAREHOUSE —There’s room for 
75,000 bales of cotton in this warehouse. Expert driver, Bill 
Adams, had this reaction to his Clarklift: “I’ve been on 
lift trucks since ’49—this is the best handling truck I’ve 
ever driven. You can’t beat it for loading and unloading 
boxcars.”’ 


ArROcK 


SYD E. CULBERTSON COMPANY, INC.—‘‘We move 
more than 500 tons of pipe a day with our Clarklift—it’s a 
great truck,’’ says W. B. Schell, Executive Vice-President 
of the largest pipe coating and ge soe firm in the Gulf 
area. ‘‘What’s more—our records show that our Clarklift 
will more than pay for itself in the first year.” 
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GOODYEAR TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY —This 
synthetic rubber plant is the largest in the world. It works 
a 24-hour day, 7-day week. Put to the test of handling 
raw materials and supplies at this energetic pace, this 
LP-gas Clarklift “‘. erates under severe conditions, 
and always operates well.” 


UVALDE ROCK ASPHALT COMPANY —Here comes another load of asphalt tile ready for shipping. Said management, 
. we especially like two things about our Clarklift—the ease of maintenance and the safety features. We also like the 
brake that automatically goes on when the driver leaves his seat.”’ 



































Teas for new or better products are easy and economical to 
carry out when they call for aluminum extrusions. You can rely 
on shapes supplied by Revere because all of our experience and 
skill are devoted solely to the service of our metal customers. 
It will pay you to tie the growth of your business to the most 
dependable sources of supply. Revere Copper and Brass In- 
corporated. Fuunded by Paul Revere in 1801. Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 

Revere Aluminum Mill Products include coiled and fiat sheet, both plain 
ond embossed, circles, blanks, Tube-Iin-Strip, extruded products, seamless 
drawn tube, welded tube, rolled shapes, electrical conductors, forgings, 
foil, and frozen food containers. 





























Scott Banks on Its Distributors 


@ Paper company decides they're the best bet when 
it comes to marketing its industrial packaged goods. 


@ In a new 14-point package, it gives franchised 
dealers sole distribution rights to these products. 


@ To butter up the deal, it offers favorable contracts 


and promises of special incentive sales programs. 


Four years ago, what is now Scott 
Paper Co.’s industrial packaged prod- 
ucts division set about to resolve once 
and for all a basic marketing problem 
that had plagued the company for years: 
how best to distribute its line of indus- 
trial towels, tissues, and wipers. These 
products go to factories, office build- 


ings, plant offices, restaurants, service 
stations. 


At a recent meeting of the National 
Paper Trade Assn. in New York, Scott 
unfolded the saga of its search for the 
answer, and its plans for the future. 
It also outlined its 14-point package, 
which includes these new features de- 
signed to endear the company to its 
distributors: 

¢ Formal distributor relations pol- 
icy that says, among other things, that 
Scott will sel! only through distributors. 

¢ A five-vear distributor contract for 
handling Scott’s products, to be can- 
celed by the company only for cause, 
but allowing a distributor to resign, on 
30 days’ notice. 

e Establishment of an Industrial 
Distributor Advisory Service to supple- 
ment a Merchants Advisory Committee 
that Scott created when it decided to 
bet all the wavy on distributors. 

e Promise of some kind of distribu- 

tor incentive program beyond the usual 
sales contests. 
e Earlier Bids—In addition, Scott al- 
ready had announced last fall a change 
in sales terms that gives distributors up 
to 40 days, rather than the usual 10, 
in which to take advantage of a 2% 
cash discount. 

Finally, the company has started < 
localized advertising program to calle 
ment national campaigns. This includes 
(1) listing all Scott distributors in local 
classified phone directories; (2) placing 
ads in regional purchasing agent maga- 
zines; and (3) launching a mobile trac- 
tor-trailer display of Scott products for 
a two-year trek around the country. 

e Three Choices—Scott didn’t decide 
overnight to put all its chips on the 
franchised dealer. Ordinarily, a com- 
pany selling to that kind of market— 
which includes such big customers as, 
say, a General Motors, and such small 


ones as a roadside inn—has three choices 
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in how to get its goods from the factory 
to the ultimate purchaser: 

¢ By direct shipments to the user 

¢ Through franchised distributors, 
wholesalers, jobbers, agents—the run of 
middlemen that make up the distribu- 
tion service industry. 

¢ By using a mixture of both. 
e Mixture—Until 1953, it had been 
Scott’s policy for this small division— 
annual sales between $20-million and 
$30-million—of the $270-million com- 
pany to use a mixture of distribution 
channels. Big accounts were sold direct, 
smaller ones went through the wholesale 
paper trade—and there was a constant 
shifting in the manner in which ac- 
counts were served. 

This practice hardly rated the name 
of a policy, since it was established 
more by lack of decision than by any 
studied analysis of distribution. Scott 
did have one rule: No buver could get 
a direct factory shipment in less than 
25-case lots. 

Today, that rule still applies, but it 
is one of the few resemblances that 
Scott’s present industrial packaged prod- 
uct distribution system has to the days 
when it was floundering in indecision. 
In years past, as much as a fourth of the 
division’s output was sold direct. Last 
year, 91.1% went through distributors. 
By 1959, the company says, it should 
be 100% 

° Far-Reaching—V iewed from the out- 
side, Scott’s decision seems simple: The 
entire line, regardless of size of account, 
will eventually be sold through fran- 
chised distributors. But the import of 
that decision goes a lot deeper—both for 
Scott and for the paper trade industry. 

For Scott, it means working entirely 
through distributors, many of whom 
until recently viewed the company with 
suspicion, if not outright hostility. ‘The 
company had no distributor organiza- 


tion as such, belonged to no trade 
groups. “We were a suspected sup- 
plier,” says Vice-Pres. G. Willing Pep- 


per, head of the whole industrial prod- 
ucts group, and the man who gets the 
credit for forcing the problem through 
to a definite policy. 

For the distributors, it means that 
one of the leading competitors in this 
















industrial marketing  field—including 
Brown Co., Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
Fort Howard Paper Co., and Bay West 
Paper Co.—has deliberately chosen the 
often-harassed middleman as the foun- 
dation for its marketing strategy. 

¢ Three Years of Research—Behind 
Scott’s sweetened-up distributor pack- 
age—which puts the company in the 
position of meeting the key recom- 
mendations of the paper trade’s research 
council—are three years of surveys, ex- 
periments, test marketing, and distribu- 
tor analyses, some of which are still go- 
ing on. 

In 1953, it wasn’t at all clear whether 
the company should continue as it was 
-selling part direct, part indirect—or 
shift entirely to one way or the other. 


One thing was clear, though. On the 
strength of Scott’s brand name and 


production facilities, it could easily com- 
pete for major accounts by direct ship- 


ment. But there is a myriad of smaller 
customers that only distributors can 
reach. 


Scott’s policy of sometimes selling 
direct always posed a threat to those 
distributors. When a house built up a 
customer to become a carload lot buyer, 
it never could be sure that the factory 
wouldn’t take over the business. 

That’s a chronic complaint of just 
about all distributors—whether in in- 
dustrial or consumer products. It meant 
that Scott not only had difficulty get- 
ting into some markets because some 
distributors—including the largest in the 
business—wouldn’t handle its line. It 
also meant that some distributors felt 
no great urge to push Scott products— 
especially since they took up lots of 
space and were relatively small in dol- 
lar volume. 
¢ Turkey—Scott’s first attempt to come 
up with a firm policy was to set up its 
own direct factory distribution system. 


In 1954, it opened warehouses in 
Flint, Mich., and Schenectady, N. Y. 
According to one Scott executive: “That 


was just one of our turkeys.” 

The experiment convinced the com- 
pany that, with its type of product line 
and market, it had no chance to sell 
entirely direct. It would need at least 

7 major warehouses around the coun- 
ry, plus a host of auxiliary storage de 
pots. Administering such an organiza 
tion “would have tied us in knots,” says 
Fred L. Witt, manager of the industrial 
planning department. 

The alternative was a vigorous dis- 
tributor organization that -eould count 
on factory support. 

In 1954, Scott determined to con- 
centrate on building distributor good 
will and establishing its name in the 
trade. It started participating in NPTA 
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Clipper Cargo 


makes news travel —fast 


For years now, one of America’s fore- 
most newspapers has been sending 
two sets of reproduction mats across 
the Atlantic every day by Clipper* 
Cargo—making it possible for this 
newspaper to compete with continen- 
tal editions. In all the years the news- 
paper has been using this service, it 
has never lost a set due to mishap. 


Other leading newspapers, maga- 
zines and news services also avail 
themselves of this service. For they 
have found that their news dispatches, 
editorials, photographs and films ar- 
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rive on schedule with Clipper Cargo. 
In fact, so reliable is this service that 
some overseas publications have ac- 
tually co-ordinated their production 
with Clipper Cargo schedules. 


But news is only one example of 
the fields in which Clipper Cargo can 
offer preferred handling on a regular 
day-in, day-out basis. Let us show 
how Clipper Cargo can save time and 
money in your field—through sav- 
ings in insurance, warehousing and 
crating costs, plus the elimination of 
cumbersome red tape. 


Are you making the best use 
of Air Cargo Services? 
For FREE booklet, ‘“‘There’s Profit in 
the Air... with Clipper Cargo,’’ call 
your PAA District Sales Manager or 
write to Pan American World Air- 
ways, P. O. Box 1790, New York 17, 
New York. 


PAN 
AMERICAN 


files more cargo overseas 
than any other airline 


*Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Of, 





sessions, conducted a distributor atti- 
tude survey, set up the Merchants Ad- 
visory Committee, and began a full- 
scale program to learn the distributors’ 
problems—and weaknesses. 

¢ Second Try—This investigation led to 
Scott’s second major experiment. Using 
top-flight sales and marketing people 
from headquarters, it took over the 
paper department of a Binghamton 
(N. Y.) maintenance supply wholesaler. 

For a year and a half, the Scott crew 
laced the city, selling its own and other 
products. It surveyed 85% of the town 
to uncover the market potential. From 
this research—and similar tests im Indi- 
anapolis—the company reached these 
conclusions: 

e The distributor, who handles 
hundreds of items, has a much more 
complex problem than does the factory. 

e Scott products weren't just com- 
peting against somebody else’s towels— 
they were really competing for the time 
and effort of the distributor and his 
salesmen. 

e A supplier must offer a distribu- 
tor a line broad enough to make alterna- 
tive sales possible. 

On this point, the Scott division was 

able to win an internal company argu- 
ment. It had wanted to offer more 
than one towel, one tissue, one indus- 
trial wiper. In Binghamton, it was able 
quietly to introduce new products—dif- 
ferent folds for towels, for instance—and 
to gain ammunition for a broader line, 
on which it now has the go-ahead. 
e Accountants’ Study—Besides the 
Binghamton experiment, Scott hired 
Price, Waterhouse, a New York ac- 
counting firm, to make a complete study 
of an entire three-month operation of 
distributors in Chicago, New York, and 
Minneapolis. 

That study, which stemmed from the 
initial Merchants Advisory Committee 
meetings, convinced Scott that dis- 
tributors’ complaints were legitimate: 
Margins were too low. It also uncovered 
the fact that distributors often didn’t 
know their true costs, were failing to 
abide by Scott’s suggested resale price 
lists, and could stand better shipment 
practices. One distributor was selling a 
customer in two-case lots but charging 
him at the 50-case rate. He was losing 
19¢ on each dollar for this service. 

Still, Scott acted on Price, Water- 
house’s recommendation. The company 
adjusted its own prices upward and 
lifted the average markup 2%, except 
for wipers. 
¢ Results—At the March NTPA meet- 
ing, Scott announced results of its latest 
attempts, since it had decided to live 
with distributors and like it, to help 
them solve their problems. 

Frank Federici, head of Associated 
Industrial Consultants, reported on a 
study of some 100 of Scott’s 800-odd 
distributors. Essentially, he was look- 
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DEXTER USES 
CAREFULLY-GUARDED KNOW-HOW 
to solve tough insulating problems* 


From electric motor windings . . . to electrolytic capacitors . . . to acoustical panels DEXSTAR Specialty Papers 
are solving tough insulating problems—both electrical and sound. 


As in all DEXSTAR Specialty Papers, specific characteristics necessary to perform the job are “built-in” — 
almost any desired combination of wet or dry tensile strength, dimensional stability, porosity, thickness, soft - 
ness etc. Each formula is developed through carefu!ly guarded processes known only to Dexter. 


If you have insulating problems—look to DEXSTAR for a custom-made paper that will make your product 
more successful, more saleable. 


‘and saturating, filtering, laminating, coating, 
backing and other such problems, too. 


DEXSTAR} SPECIALTY PAPERS 2%." 


Cc. H. DEXTER & SONS, ING. Windsor Locks, Conn. 








A / Production Machine)...that’s what they call it! 





4,500 to 6,000 


pieces per hour 


GATHERS 
OPENS FLAPS 
STUFFS 
MOISTENS 
SEALS 

PRINTS INDICIA 
STACKS 
COUNTS 


... slashes costs 80% 


Mailers large and small are unanimous in terming 
Inserting & Mailing a “production machine.” They mean 
they can count on | & M for heavy-duty, non-stop production at top speeds. They mean 
no costly “down” time. They mean long life and sweet, low maintenance. 
The same mailers profit by | & M’s famous performance-engineered features. 
The unique vacuum-feed system handles coated, glossy or even rippled stock with equal 
precision and accuracy. The built-in postal indicia printer processes first and third class 
mail—is more economical than postage meter. 
Get the facts. See what happens when one machine executes eight operations 
— gathers as many as eight enclosures, opens flap, stuffs envelopes, moistens, seals, prints 
postal indicia, counts and stacks. Mailing efficiency goes up. Mailing costs come down. 
Even small mailers often save 80%. 


O Send Wider Horizons with Mechanized Mail 
C Prepare Proposal & Cost Analysis 
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.. . just as important, 
Scott's experience has given 
it a fresh look at its own 
marketing problems . . .” 


STORY starts on p. 73 


ing for cost leaks. His prime conclu- 
sion—along with a lot of specific recom- 
mendations and rules-of-thumb for im- 
proving operating  efficiencies—was: 
“The average house, by refinement of 
organization and more effective use of 
office labor, could increase its profit 
20% to 40%—a few as much as 75%.” 
¢ Fresh Look—All of this research: and 
experimentation has helped Scott in its 
distributor relations and by no means 
was it incidental. But, just as important, 
Scott’s experience has given it a fresh 
look at its own marketing problems, as 
well as those of the distributors on 
which the company has now staked its 
growth. 

For instance, Scott is winding up a 
Chicago test—due for final evaluation 
in May—of what it calls its Redistribu- 
tion Plan. This system is designed to 
eliminate less-than-carload lot shipments 
to major distribution centers. Scott 
picked four master distributors—those 
who order all of its line in carload lots 
—to serve the smaller distributors who 
otherwise would have to pay premium 
transportation costs. 

The master distributors add an extra 
percentage to the factory price in bill- 
ing smaller distributors and, in addition, 
get a rebate from the factory for acting 
more or less as Scott’s agent in the 
area. Under this system, Scott has 
dropped the number of shipping points 
in Chicago from 79 to 18—the four 
master distributors plus others who buy 
only a limited number of Scott products 
in carload lots. 

Among other things, the plan is de- 
signed to: 

e Establish what amounts to a 
quantity discount policy for big, full- 
line buyers based on a particular service 
rendered. 

¢ Give Scott’s distributors—many 
of whom have been unable to service 
a host of small customers because of in- 
ventory and storage problems—a chance 
to tap new markets. They can call on 
quick shipments from master distributor 
inventories. 

¢ Reduces Scott’s own transporta- 
tion problems. 

Not everything, of course, that Scott 
has done has worked out neatly. At one 
point, for instance, it took its first crack 
at an incentive system for distributors 
in a couple of cities. Sales actually de- 
creased. Despite this, according to Scott, 
the distributors appreciated what the 
company was trying to do. END 
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600-mile business trip in 24 hours—without strain! 


The new AW Fly & Drive Ticket 


Step directly from plane to a new car from Avis, automati- 


cally reserved for you wherever you land. It’s yours for 
a full day, at least 50 miles of driving — FOR ONLY $10. 


The new Avis Fly & Drive Ticket blends the speed of airline 
travel with the pin-point scheduling possible only with a 
rental car at your destination. And it’s all automatic. Your RENT-a@-CAR 
airline agent will include an Avis Fly & Drive Ticket with 
your air reservation. Cost is only $10 and you pay for 


everything together. 


Automatically, Avis reserves a new Ford, or other fine 
car, at your destination. Without paying another cent you GO FIRST CLASS... 


can keep it 24 hours, drive at least 50 miles. Next trip buy ALL -THE WAY 


an Avis Fly & Drive Ticket. Do more. Get home sooner, too, 184 HIGH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 


Copyright 1957 Avis Rent-a-Car System, Inc. 


You can get 


Avis Fly & Drive Tickets 
from these leading airlines 


Allegheny * American * Bonanza *¢ Branift 
Canadian Pacific * Capital * Central 
Continental + Delta * Frontier * Lake Central 
Northeast * Northwest * Ozark * Piedmont 
Southern * Southwest * Trans-Canada 
Trans Texas * Trans World * United * Westerr 
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\\ . One of many possible combinations in Pebble Beige. 


Color-styled GF STEEL PARTITIONS 
make work more enjoyable 


Here’s the practical, low-cost way to meet changing needs for private work enclosures 


Yes, work is more fun when the distrac- 
tions always present in large open work 
areas are minimized—when private 
enclosures are perfectly matched to job 
requirements. Color, too, plays its part 
in creating the ideal work station. 

You can have all these advantages with 
GF steel partitions. They're completely 
flexible, made up of a variety of stand- 
ard-size posts and panels with a choice 
of clear or opaque glass, steel, cork- 
board, chalkboard or acoustical inserts. 
They come in four standard heights, 


with doors available where desired, 


enabling you to attain the exact degree 


of privacy needed. 


Because of their simplicity, free-stand- 
ing GF partitions are easily and quickly 
rearranged by your own maintenance 
men, generally without disturbing 
normal work flow. In this way you can 
always make the most efficient use of 
floor space and still provide proper 


facilities for each job. 


Because of the importance of color- 
styling in today's business quarters, 
GF partitions are available in two 


beautiful decorator colors, Balboa 


MODE-MAKER, GENERALAIRE, 1600 LINE DESKS *® GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS 
SUPER-FILER MECHANIZED FILING EQUIPMENT @ GF ADJUSTABLE STEEL SHELVING 


GF metal business furniture is a GOOD investment 


Green and Pebble Beige, in addition to 


standard Gray—at no extra charge. 


For greater efficiency and higher em- 
ployee morale, now and for years to 
come, learn all about GF steel partitions 
—how they can be fitted to your specific 
needs. Call your local GF branch or 
dealer or write for color catalog. The 
General Fireproofing Company, Dept. 
B-81, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


. 





In Marketing 


Tea Trade Cooks Up Automatic Brewer 


To Insure Quality in Restaurants 


The tea industry is on the warpath to get a bigger 
share of the market. To prove it’s earnest, this week it 
took the wraps off what it calls the first automatic tea- 
maker, designed for in- 
stitutional use (picture). 

The ‘Tea Maker was 
developed by Food Ma- 
chinery & Chemical 
Corp., with the bless- 
ing of the Tea Coun- 
cil of U.S.A., Inc., and 
the National Restaurant 
Assn. In working at the 
equipment, the industry 
had its eye on discourag- 
ing figures like these: 

Though the U.S. is 
second only to Britain as a tea consumer, the trend to 
tea-drinking here has been steadily down in the past few 
years. ‘Tea sales rose from §4-million Ib. in 1948 to 
112-million Ib. in 1954; however, Tea Council reports 
that by 1956 they had slipped to 105.9-million Ib. 

Marketing studies by Elmo Roper turned up the fact 
that people drink only half as much tea when eating out 
as they drink at home. The surveyors concluded that a 
major reason was that there just wasn’t adequate tea- 
brewing equipment to brew a uniformly good cup of 
tea. Some four years later, the new machine is now 
ready for the market. 

In test restaurants, Food Machinery says the automatic 
teamaker cut serving time anywhere from 5 seconds to 
12 seconds from the time required for tea bag service. 
Since the amount of tea per serving and the temperature 
of the water are controlled—for both cup and pot service— 
you get the same tea every time. During a 60-day trial, 
hot tea sales in one restaurant reportedly jumped 125%, 
iced tea (which the machine also serves), 34%. Food 
Machinery will distribute the teamaker; its ptice: $850. 





1956 Sales and Profits Rose Minutely 
In Department and Specialty Stores 


Department and specialty stores picked up both sales 
and profits in 1956. 

This was the report from the Controllers’ Congress of 
National Retail Dry Goods Assn., released this week. 

To be sure, the gains were minute. Profits after federal 
income taxes came to 2.4% of total sales—up 0.1% from 
1955. Sales averaged 3% higher than 1955’s peak—but 
higher prices accounted for much of this gain, along with 
the fact that consumers were of a mind to trade up. 
Average sale of $4.75 was 14% higher than in the pre- 
ceding year. 
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Cumulative markons—the ratio of accumulated dollar 
markup to the accumulated retail price—inched up a 
0.1% notch, to 39.4%. Since markdowns and shortages 
held steady, gross margins—or the difference between 
sales and the cost of merchandise sold—also netted a 
small gain. 

There were discouraging elements in the NRDGA 
picture. Operating expenses hit a new peak of 34% of 
sales—up 0.4%. Specialty stores and stores selling less 
than $1-million a year were hardest hit. So, though total 
profit gained a bit, profits from merchandising operations 
fell—from 2.9% to 2.6%. It was only “miscellaneous 
income”—from leased departments, service charges, 
carrying charges on deferred payment accounts, and the 
like, that pulled profit up. 

Taking the higher prices into consideration, inven- 
tories were down to levels generally corresponding with 
those of January, 1956. 

Commenting on the report, Sam Flanel, manager of 
Controllers’ Congress, pointed to higher payroll costs, 
reaching a peak of 18.5% of sales, as a major hazard to 
greater profits. 

6 e. 


Another Court O.K.’s Exclusive Dealing 


In Auto Business; Boycott Cases Remain 


Exclusive dealing in the car business won another 
round last week. ; 

A U.S. Court of Appeals in Washington, D. C., 
ruled that a car manufacturer that wants to give an 
exclusive franchise to one of its dealers may cancel the 
franchises of other competing dealers in the same area. 
This ruling, involving Studebaker-Packard dealers in 
Baltimore, reversed a lower court decision.” It was one 
of several cases that erupted during the 1955 dealer 
revolt (BW—Aug.27’55,p76). 

Detroit would have been startled had the lower court’s 
findings held; the upper courts have consistently upheld 
the car makers on franchises. Another 1955 case, in- 
volving Ford, went the same way in recent weeks. 

The cases Detroit really has its eye on are still pending. 
These involve dealers in Philadelphia and Hartford. 
The dealers bought new cars, sold them as used. They 
charge that a boycott prevented them from buying new 
cars. A verdict for these dealers, Detroit feels, would 
cut to the basic issue: Can a manufacturer refuse to 
supply a customer who can afford to pay? 


Marketing Briefs 
National advertisers spent a record $373,996,000 in 


newspapers in 1956, a 6.1% increase over 1955, says 
Media Records, Inc., in its report to the Bureau of 
Advertising of American Newspaper Publishers Assn. 
Gains in most categories offset an 8.6% dip in automotive. 


Sears Acceptance Corp., subsidiary of the giant retailer, 
in its first annual report showed that its receivables due 
from customers amounted to $959.5-million in 1956—or 
447% of total Sears sales. Since Sears’ sales grow by about 
$250-million a year, credit extended will easily top 
$1-billion in 1957. 
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SHIFT CHANGE sends some of Boeing’s 56,700 Seattle area workers streaming toward home. The company now employs 57% of 


One-Industry Town—Population | 


¢ 






Ae Metropolitan Seattle thinks it’s 
. dangerously dependent on Boe- 

ing Airplane Co.—one of whose 

jets soars over the city at left. 


VERY WEEK of the year, the 56,700 
E metropolitan Seattle employees of 
“ . Boeing Airplane Co.—some of whom 
: ee im lh appear in these pictures—haul home a 

paycheck bonanza totaling almost $6- 

: million. This deluge of dollars buoys 

. up Seattle retail sales, the market for 

a 1 at > new homes, and service industries 
: ” employing additional thousands. 

oe © Almost any city would regard a pay- 

.. roll of such size as grounds for joy 

unconfined. But not so Seattle. Its 


‘0 
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PAYROLL every week at Boeing tots up to almost $6-million, a transfusion of cash that has 
kept Seattle in economic health despite declines in the state’s traditional lumber industry. 


area’s manufacturing labor force. 


785,000 


civic leaders are far from wishing Boe- 
ing on its way, but they still worry 
over how one industry dominates the 
town. 
What, exactly, is wrong with the 
picture? The answer can be contained 
in a single statistic: In a metropolitan 
area with 785,000 population, Boeing 
is paymaster to a whopping 57% of 
total manufacturing employment. As 
Boeing goes, so goes Seattle, willy- 
nilly. So far, with one brief postwar 
exception, Boeing’s health has been 
fine, and so has Seattle’s. But with 
so much dependent on defense spend- 
ing for aircraft, Seattle is wary of the 
future. 
e Straw in the Wind?—Last week, in DEALERS in tools for aircraft workers are among the thousands in service industries sup- 
fact, the Air Force gave the city some- _ ported by the Boeing bonanza. Any cutback in plane building threatens their business. 
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x-tra matchless Swedish craftsmanship, 
modern design, precision engineering. 
x-tra calculator performance at adding 
machine cost with exclusive step-o-matic. 
x-tra world’s smoothest action for quiet, 
lightning fast, error proof operation. 


Add the new blue-grey, streamlined case 
with built-in carriage——and you have 
the world’s best buy in adding machines: 
“addo-x”.——Find your dealer in the “yel- 
low pages” or write for free booklet no. 67 to: 
“addo-x inc” 300 Park Avenue New York 22 
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BUSES bound for Boeing plant are frequent Seattle sight; thousands drive their own cars. 


thing tangible to brood about. It an- 
nounced a slowdown in production 
goals for Boeing’s B-52 bombers and 
KC-135 tankers—from 20 to 15 a month 
each. Since current production is less 
than 15 anyway, the decision can’t 
causc much trouble until the planned 
11 heavy bomber wings are fully 
equipped. But any talk of cutbacks 
is Omimous in Seattle. 
The situation is stimulating action 

on two fronts: 

¢ Seattle, aware that the Boeing 
feast has caused a famine of other 
new employment, is out to find new 
sites for industries and plants to occupy 
them. 

¢ Boeing, for its own sake as well 
as Seattle’s, is doing its best to diver- 
sify defense output and enlarge com- 
mercial production of passenger planes. 


|. Century of Progress 


Until fairly recently, aircraft was 
dwarfed by the trinity of industries on 
which Seattle grew up—fish, farms, 
and forests, especially forests. On that 
diet, the city boomed in 100 vears 
from a tiny settlement to 20th among 
U.S. metropolitan areas in  popula- 
tion. 

Before World War II, lumber and 
wood products provided 47% of Wash- 
ington state’s manufacturing jobs, pulp 
and paper another 8%. But since then, 
the fir lumber industry has shifted 
south to center in Oregon. With more 
and more emphasis on aircraft, the 
figures have reversed—by last February, 
lumber and wood products provided 
only 21% of the jobs, and aircraft, 
mostly Boeing, 27%. 

This is on a statewide basis. In the 
Seattle area, aircraft’s share of manu- 
facturing employment climbed from 
16% in 1950 to February’s 57%. 
What's more, Boeing supplies almost 


i8% of all non-farm jobs in the aréa. 
rhe trend is still up. Last year, the 
Boeing payroll surged 17,000, at a 
rate faster than any other major Seattle 
employer. And the spree is still on. 

¢ Spreading Out—Boeing’s big plants 
are concentrated in Seattle and neigh- 
boring Renton. But it employs 800 
at a flight center at Moses Lake, in 
central Washington, and will soon 
add 200 to 400 more there. Boeing 
is also spreading into Everett, 30 m. 
north of Seattle, and one of its long- 
time subcontractors—Rohr Aircraft 
Corp. of Chula Vista, Calif.—has just 
opened a 400-man plant at Auburn, 
a short distance south of Seattle. 

Boeing's payroll is far from its only 
impact on the region. Of the 56,700 
employees, more than 7,000 are engi- 
neers, physicists, mathematicians, and 
the like, all in higher pay brackets and 
all exerting economic and social influ- 
ences of their own. Moreover, thx 
company’s capital expansion program: 
is the biggest of any Pacific Northwest 
industry, and by renting 1.5-million 
sq. ft. of warehouse space, it’s impor- 
tant to landlords. 
¢ Pentagon View—This dominance of 
one area by an important defense con- 
tractor isn’t a matter of indifference 
to the Pentagon. But, says one De- 
fense Dept. official: ““We don’t regard 
our primary mission to be to give advice 
on social problems.” 

As a matter of fact, Defense and 
the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration have one policy that can aggra- 
vate the problem: encouraging the 
dispersal of industry. Usually, the 
dispersal is into a smaller outlying 
community, where the newcomer is 
much more apt to dominate. The 
Air Force established Boeing in a gov- 
ernment-owned bomber plant in Wich- 
ita on the dispersal theory, but in 
smaller Wichita, Boeing’s domination 
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Tension ...by the ton! 


While the air-powered Signode stretcher holds the strapping at its one-ton 
tension, the workman crimps the seal with a Signode air-powered sealer. 
The seal, the strap—and the tension—will hold, to keep this 4900-pound 
bundle of steel bars tight and secure to destination. What material other 
than steel strapping could do this job, could take and hold this tension, 
would cost so little, could be applied with air power to do the hard work 
fast? This hefty bundle is a good example of how—and why—Signode can 
make your product cost less to handle, store, ship and receive. To be spe- 
cific, call your Signode man, or write: 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO. 


2607 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 


Offices Coast to Coast. Foreign Subsidiaries and Distributors World-Wide. 
In Canada: Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd., Montreal * Toronto 





For Direct-Line 
Teletype 
reservations at 
any Sheraton Hotel 
call the Sheraton 
nearest you. 


EASTERN Div. 


WASHINGTON 
PITTSBURGH 
BALTIMORE 
PH LADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
ALBANY 
ROCHESTER 
BUFFALO 
SYRACUSE 
MIDWESTERN Div. 
CHICAGO 
DETROIT 
CINCINNATI 
ST. LOUIS 
OMAHA 
LOUISVILLE 
DALLAS 
Sheraton Hotel 
Opens 1959 
AKRON 
INDIANAPOUS 
FRENCH LICK, Ind 
RAPID CITY, S. D 
SIOUX CITY, lowa 
SIOUX FALLS, S. D 
CEDAR RAPIDS, lowe 
PACIFIC Div. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
PASADENA 


CANADIAN Div. 


LOUISVILLE: RS MONTREAL 
The Sheraton-Seelbach NAAGARA Fama, Ons. 


HAMILTON, Ont. 


ALSO IN LOUISVILLE “THE WATTERSON” A SHERATON HOTEL 
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uglas Co., Inc., building, Norfolk, Va. Architectural Woodwork: Elliot and Co. Arch. T. David FitzGibbon. 
Cherry Paneling by Weldwood 


The beauty of wood is incomparable. And you can see over 100 actual in- 
stallation photographs —like this—in the brand-new booklet, “Weldwood 
Functional Beauty for Business and Institutional Interiors.” Your copy is free. 
There is no obligation. Simply write to— 

UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION, 55 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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Dota: Bureau of Employment Security, 
Washington Stote. © susiness ween 








of the labor market isn’t any less than 
in Seattle. 

Still, the military does acknowledge 
shortcomings in a situation such as 
Seattle’s. If production were tempo- 
rarily halted, there would be few wo ad 
industries to absorb the surplus workers, 
and the men might seek work some- 
where else. Then, when it came time 
to rehire, the trained force would have 
vanished. 


Behind Boeing’s Boom 


Men have been building planes for 
Boeing in Seattle ever since World 
War I. Bill Boeing, Seattleite son of 
a wealthy lumberman, began toying 
with flying machines in 1915. Because 
he didn’t like any of the airplanes 
then on the market, he helped design 
a seaplane, and in 1916 founded what 
was to become Boeing Airplane Co. 

In the years since then, Boeing's 
engineering staff has produced the 
worid’s first plane with a pressurized 
cabin, first military jet transport, and 
first commercial jet. The company’s 
diversified program now includes: 

e The B-52 jet heavy bomber— 
biggest Boeing item at present. 

¢ The KC-135 jet tanker, also for 
the military. 

¢ The Boeing 707 commercial jet 
transport. 

¢ Bomarc guided missiles—not yet 
in production. 

e The Boeing gas turbine engine. 

¢ A chemical supersonic bonrber 
or transport—still in research. 

This wide range of products is a 
healthy contrast to 1945, when Boeing 
was making nothing but B-29 bomb- 
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Rough and tough around-the-clock construction jobs 


call for... 


Delco-Remy Heavy-Duty Electrical Equipment 


to keep power equipment running dependably 


Earthmovers and other contractors’ vehicles do heavy- 
duty work, often around the clock,: where extra lights, 
two-way radios and accessories create big electrical 
demands. This kind of operation calls for electrical 
equipment that will give dependable service under all 
conditions of dust, moisture, vibration, and extremes 
of temperature. 


Delco-Remy’s heavy-duty a.c. and d.c. generators, for 
example, are designed to more than meet the demand 
for the capacity and ruggedness so essential in off-the- 
road equipment. With the right Delco-Remy heavy-duty 
generator and matching regulator, the battery stays 
charged and is protected against over-charging and 
cycling effects. The wide selection of extra-output 
Delco-Remy generators available assures a generator 
right for your job. 


Both a.c. and d.c. charging systems are available in 
6-, 12., and 24-volt types. Be sure to ask for Delco-Remy 
heavy-duty electrical equipment, including the new 
longer life Delco batteries, on the new construction equip- 
ment you order, or when modernizing present equipment. 


Model 1106822 is typical of several 
Delco-Remy d.c. generators popular 
with earthmover operators. This 
12-volt unit has a maximum output 
of 50 amperes at operating speed. 


GENERAL MOTORS LEADS THE WAY—STARTING WITH 


| aff 
Delco-Remy 


+ 


/ ELECTRICAL SYSTEMS 


DELCO-REMY ¢ DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS « ANDERSON, INDIANA 





NAME 


POSITION 
COMPANY 


CITY, ZONE & STATE 


How to Get More for 
Your Fencing Dollars... 


PAGE Offers the Widest Choice 
to Best Meet Your Needs! 


America’s First 


Your property protection 
should be and can be MORE 
than just a fence. It can be 
the RIGHT fence for you 
because you can make de- 
cisions from the widest va- 

riety of choices available anywhere. 
Every part of your fence will be qual- 
ity controlled by PAGE from metal 
billet to the complete, erected fence. 


You can choose from — 
8 Fence Styles 
8 Fence Heights 
4 Fabric Metals 
2 Types Metal Posts 
6 Gate Styles, Many Widths 
Single or Double Barbed Wire Arms 
— Top Rail or Top Wire 


Important Advantages for You 
PAGE pioneered in providing a wider 
choice of long-lasting fence fabric 
metals. Each of them possesses char- 
acteristics which meet individual 
preferences or make it more suitable 
to meet certain climatic or service 
conditions. 

GALVANIZED STEEL » PAGE fabric of 
this class is woven of time-proved 
basic open-hearth steel wire, hot-dip 
galvanized after weaving to assure 
long, reliable service. 

ALUMINIZED STEEL + By a PAGE pat- 
ented process a coating of commer- 
cially pure aluminum is bonded to 
steel wire to provide longer corrosion 


Wire Fence—since 1883 


resistance, yet its cost is comparable 
with fence fabric having shorter life 
expectancy. ‘ 
ALUMINUM > Another material in the 
non-corrosive class. It will not rust nor 
will it discolor materially under un- 
favorable conditions. Because of the 
PAGE method of semi-flat weaving it 
has exceptional strength. 


STAINLESS STEEL - This special chrome- 
nickel fence fabric ts immune to prac- 
tically all corrosive elements and is 
particularly advantageous near salt 
water and where the air is laden with 
smoke, sulphur or other factory emis- 
sions. 


MANY STYLES —MANY VARIATIONS 
* Ready to meet your needs are 8 
styles, varied by heights, gauges of 
fabric wire, units of supporting struc= 
ture, types of gates (all with welded 
frames) and barbed wire strands for 
added security. 


ALSO VERY IMPORTANT + The superior 
quality of materials and the special- 
ized production skills represented 
by all PAGE FENCE parts are matched 
by the capable planning and expert- 
ness with which your fence will be 
erected. The Association member firm 
nearest you will confer with you on 
all details. offer sound recommenda- 
tions and submit cost estimates with- 
out obligation. This localized firm has 
continuing interest in every fence it 
erects. 


Write or send coupon for full information. With it we 
will send name of Association Member nearest you. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Dept. BW, Monessen, Pa. 


Please send me detailed information 
on PAGE CHAIN LINK FENCE 














A PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE CO., INC. 
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. . . Boeing prizes civil- 
ian business for its steadi- 
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ers. Or, for that matter, to 1950 when 
the roster listed only Stratocruisers, 
B-50 bombers, and C-97 tankers. 

¢ Nagging Worries—Still, diversifica- 
tion doesn’t guarantee the kind of sta- 
bility Boeing is after. The latest Air 
Force decision on the B-52—even 
though it only stretches out an existing 
program over a longer ee of time— 
raises fears of what might happen if de- 
fense appropriations were really slashed. 
Fortunately, Boeing now has a two-year 
B-52 backlog, and it will probably be at 
work on current commitments through 
the end of 1959. The question is what 
will happen then. Washington’s Sen. 
Henry M. Jackson says the “real im- 
portance” of the Air Force announce- 
ment is that it doesn’t intend to order 
any more B-52s than are now sched- 
uled. 

As for the KC-135 tanker, it has just 
gone into production. But since the 
jet tanker is important to the jet 
bomber, Boeing is optimistic. 

The Bomarc ground-to-air missile is 
another instance of a Boeing program 
that posed questions to Seattle, at least 
when it began. There was talk of dis- 
persing the Bomarcs to Denver, Salt 
Lake City, or San Francisco. In the 
end, though, the Air Force directed 
Boeing to do the job in Seattle, with a 
former Ford plant to supplement the 
facilities it had already. This solution 
obviated building new plants. The 
question won't be finally answered, 
however, until Boeing finishes negotiat- 
ing a Bomarc production contract. 
¢ In Civilian Clothes—A backlog of 
military orders is some comfort. But 
Boeing prizes civilian business for its 
steadiness. 

Before World War II, the company 
built the four-engine 307 Stratoliner 
transport, first plane with a pressurized 
cabin. With the B-17 design as a base, 
Boeing turned out nine of them, all still 
flying. At almost the same time, it came 
up with a four-engine seaplane, the Fly- 
ing Clipper, of which 12 were manufac- 
tured before the war turned all Boeing’s 
energies to bombers. 

In the meantime, Douglas Aircraft 
Co. was getting the edge on Boeing in 
the transport business. All through the 
war, Douglas continued turning out 
the DC4 and laying groundwork for 
the later DC-6 and DC-7. 

When the war ended, Bocing re- 
tained its work force by concentrating 
on the Stratocruiser, but after dropping 
$14-million on the venture, it gave up. 
By that time, the Korean war was in 
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The New Cus omatic Comptometer 


MORE for the boss 
in new features that mean 
low-cost, time-saving accuracy! 


The New Customatic Comptometer 
gives you everything you've learned 
to expect from Comptometer— 
plus 3 new features 


CUSTOMATIC 
KEY CONTROL 
operator simply adjusts 
new control to suit her 
own individual touch, 


Still There, are all the features that have made COMPTOMETER 
unchallenged wherever fast, accurate, low-cost figure work is 
important! 

Pinpoint Accuracy — Accuracy Key prevents registration until stroke 
is completed. Insures accurate results. 

Easy-to-Read-Answers — Giant-size numerals in two colors show 
through wide apertures, counterbored to reduce glare. 

Active Ciphers — All ciphers to the left of answers are eliminated. 
Ciphers and numerals in the answer are distinct and easily read. 


Comptometer COMMANDER — insures 
accuracy in dictation. Life-time ma- 
chine belt saves more than machine 
costs. See for yourself. Mail coupon. 





Comptometer COMPTOGRAPH “220M” 
— with new multiplication key — more 
features than any other 10-key listing 
machine. Try it FREE. Use coupon. 


MORE for the operator 


in new features, beauty, 
ease of operation! 


INSTANT ELECTRIC 
CLEARANCE 
a@ touch of the bar and the 


dials are instantaneously 
cleared, electrically. 


COLOR 


smart, restful Diamond Gray, 
scientifically selected for 
eye-ease and good looks. 
Biends readily with modern 
office decor. 


Simplicity of Operation — Direct-Action Keys give lightning answers. 
No levers, cranks, or extra operations to slow results. 

Molded Key Tops — Finger-tip fashioned. 

Cushioned Touch — Built-in floating action eliminates “finger- 
fatigue”. 

Add up all these features and you have the machine that sets spec- 
tacular new standards. You will fully appreciate them only when you 
see the new CUSTOMATIC COMPTOMETER in action. Let us prove 
this in your office FREE, 





Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Company 
17313 North Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Illinois 
in Canada: Canadian Comptometer, Ltd. 
501 Yonge Street, Toronto 5, Canada 
] Arrange free office trial for me on: 
Send me literature on: 
Comptometer Adding-Calculating Machine 
Comptometer Commander 
] Comptometer Comptograph “220M” 
Name 
Firm 
Address 


Zone State 


Lease e ees eeaseaeseaeee= 

















New worlds of space, speed 

and safety present a challenge 

to America’s production capabili- 

ties and call for the utmost in pioneering 

spirit. Investment Casting has led the way in meeting such critical 
design and performance requirements. 


Now, your engineer can design for optimum performance without 
being limited to conventional production methods. 


Now, your metallurgist can choose the best alloy to meet performance 
requirements without being restricted to materials that can be readily 
formed or machined. 


The most advanced designs—industrial and military—are being “cast 


into reality” by use of the new production process—Investment Casting. 


ARWOOD has long been the recognized leader in investment casting 
and has aided thousands of firms—both large and small-to improve 
product performance at substantial savings in both time and money. 


Our fifty-four field engineers are at your service. Write us for the 
address of the one nearest you. 


ARWOOD PRECISION CASTING CORP. 
312 West 44th Street ¢ New York 36, New York 
“Pioneers in Investment Casting” 
Piants: Brooklyn, N. Y., Groton, Conn., Tilton, N. H., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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progress anyway, and Boeing found it 
hard to mix the production of Strato- 
cruisers with B-50s and C-97s. 

¢ Whoosh—Then the jet age was upon 
Boeing and Seattle. ‘The company’s first 
B-47 had appeared in 1947. Since Doug- 
las was in the lead with sales of piston- 
engine planes to commercial airlines, 
Boeing decided to leapfrog into jets and 
gambled $15-million on the 707’s proto- 
type. The result: The 707 has now been 
flying two years, and Boeing is far ahead 
of Douglas’ competitive DC-8 program. 
With 141 orders for the 707 to 122 for 
the DC-8, Boeing is purring. 

As a matter of fact, 23% of Boeing’s 
backlog is in 707 orders—exempt from 
the whims of Congress or the Pentagon. 
Boeing is so bullish about the jets that 
it predicts 600 orders—shared with 
Douglas—by 1960. 
¢ Crystal Ball—This kind of prosperity 
would mean more expansion. But 
Boeing, mindful of Seattle’s dilemma, 
is trving not to expand too quickly 
there. For one thing, it subcontracts 
35% or 40% of the 707 and KC-135 
(by weight}, mainly in California. 

In the last year, while Boeing has 
been adding 17,000 workers, other 
manufacturing employment in Wash- 
ington state has been virtually at a 
standstill—jobs increased by only 200. 
And although it’s such a delicate issue 
that Boeing hesistates to comment ofh- 
cially, it’s likely that the company will 
be employing 60,000 in the Seattle 
metropolitan area and Moses Lake by 
yearend. 

“Boeing has to be big,” says Pres. 

William M. Allen. “If it isn’t big, it 
isn’t in business.” This is because the 
design and manufacture of airplanes is 
so complicated. 
« Common Interests—The problem, of 
course, is that so much of this vast 
force is in Seattle. Boeing’s treasurer, 
Evan M. Nelsen, is well aware of the 
need for doing something about it. 
Last year he told an audience: “All of 
us must work for expansion and diversi- 
fication of our industrial base . . . we at 
Boeing would certainly recommend 
greater diversification of industry in the 
state of Washington.” 

At the same time, Allen sums up the 
situation this way: “Seattle does not 
want to be without Boeing, and Boeing 
does not want to be without Seattle.” 


lll. Courting New Industry 


For Seattle’s part, the city thinks it’s 
time for action. Everything has been 
fine so far. Boeing has insulated Seattle 
from injuries suffered elsewhere in the 
Northwest when lumber slumped. But 
can it last? 

Mayor Gordon §. Clinton, elected a 
year ago, recognized ‘the problem by 
appointing an eight-man committee to 
study Seattle’s plight. The committee— 
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FIRST HAND information is the best information — ¥ 
and you get it first hand when you get it from Bank of Ss 
America’s International Department! . ve Of. 


Through a world-wide network of branch offices, 


traveling representatives, and correspondents, Bank of ”_ — 
America can provide you with on-the-spot service wher- Bank of rrica 


ever you do business. 

If you would like to get your information first hand, 
why not put our Bank of America men-on-the-spot to 
work for you? 


NATIONAL {RYSTAX2 ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL OEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


San Francisco 20 « Los Angeles 54 
Bank of America (International)—New York City 5 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES: London © Manila ® Tokyo © Yokohama ® Kobe © Osaka ® Bangkok Cr EPRESEN IVE OFFICE New York © Mexico City © Milan © Zurict 


Par ® New Delhi © Havana © Rio de Janeiro * Beirut BANK of AMERICA — Internationa hol pwned subsidiary) N York f dort Singapore F =o 





THE CAPACITY OF A RAILROAD CRANE Zz 
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PLUS THE MOBILITY OF A TRUCK 
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A DIESEL-ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE 


For applications requiring the high mobility of a rubber tired unit 
PLUS the handling capacity heretofore restricted to locomotive cranes, 
these Diesel-Electric Industrial Brownhoist Wagon Cranes are the 
answer. Ranging in capacities from 25 to 60 tons, they are ideally 
suited to such heavy industries as mines, quarries, railroads, steel mills 
and lumber operations. 


Information and specifications on these and other efficient, heavy duty 
Industrial Brownhoist units . . . including traveling ore 

and coal bridges, ship unloaders, Pile Drivers, 

Diesel-Electric Locomotive Cranes, 

7 Buckets and Special Purpose 
Machines . . . may be had by 


— writing to the factory. 


Hite. 


&. : 
Ta Ai" 


SUBSIDIARY OF 


Pem-Twas / 


CLAMSHELL BUCKET 250 TON WRECKING CRANE COAL-ORE BRIDGE CAR DUMPER LOCOMOTIVE CRANE 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORPORATION, BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


DISTRICT OFFICES: New York, Philadelphia, Glevelond, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Montreal, Canada * AGENCIES: Detroit, Birmingham, Houston 
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“ .. twice in the past, how- 
ever, Seattle’s businessmen 
did rally...” 


SEATTLE starts on p. 80 


headed by Miner H. Baker, vice-presi- 
dent and economist at the Seattle-First 
National Bank—reported back in Febru- 
ary. Some of its findings: 

“Seattle’s future is in the balance. In- 
creasingly the city is becoming a one- 
industry town. Apart from the aircraft 
manufacturing industry, we are experi- 
encing insufficient industrial growth to 
support even our natural increase in 
population .. . 

“The greatest single a to in- 
dustrial progress appears to be the com- 
placency and divided sentiment of our 
own citizens.” 

The report contrasted Seattle’s atti- 
tude to that in Tacoma, its rival to the 
south, which has suffered reverses such 
as the loss of important sawmills and 
now appreciates industry. 
¢ Let’s Do It—Twice in the past, how- 
ever, Seattle’s businessmen did rally, if 
only to keep Boeing busy—in 1945, 
when military work halted, and again 
in 1949, when the Air Force proposed 
dispersing B-47 manufacture. 

Now they’re trying another tack. The 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce and Port 
of Seattle have jointly created the 
Seattle Industrial Expansion Assn., with 
chamber staff and port funds. It’s sup- 
posed to promote new industry, but—as 
the Baker report noted critically—it’s 
scarcely under way. Last week, the first 
meeting was held. 
¢ Legislative Help—Washington’s State 
Legislature has passed an enabling act 
authorizing the -_ district to levy a 
2-mill tax, which would raise nearly 
$2-million a year for development of 
waterfront industrial sites. In the six 
vears to which the authority was limited 
(at the request of Boeing, which would 
have to pay $60,000 annually), the 
levy might bring in a total of $15-mil- 
lion, what with increasing valuations. 

The money will come in handy. Most 
of Seattle’s few good industrial sites are 
small and costly. To improve the situ- 
ation, the plan is to straighten and 
deepen the Duwamish River, which 
flows past Boeing’s plants into the 
Seattle harbor, and open its banks to 
more industry. 

The legislature showed its concern 
with the state’s rate of industrial growth 
in another way. It established a Dept, 
of Commerce & Economic Develop 
ment to take over industrial promotion 
from a small-scale governor’s commit. 
tee. 

The new department, to which tour- 
ism and research were assigned as well, 
drew a $1.5-million biennial appropria- 
tion, but so far it’s only on paper. END 
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A sign of progress... 


The Western Maryland Railway is active in high- 
way building. 

That doesn’t mean that the WM actually runs 
bulldozers or pours concrete. 


But it does haul cement. And reinforcing rods. 
And structural steel for bridges. By the trainload. 


And it also transports a good many of the heavy, 
oversize roadbuilding machines that modern high- 
way contractors use so lavishly. 


In fact, without its Class I railways this country 
would have but few miles of Class I highways. 

Moreover, by carrying the “makings” of new 
highways, by carrying more and more truck trailers 


WM at work 


in “piggyback” service, by welcoming each new 
idea for transport progress, the railroads are working 
side by side with all forms of transportation in 
shaping the exciting traffic pattern of tomorrow. 


All in all, the Western Maryland is dedicated to 
improving transportation. And if you have your own 
particular transportation problem, we’d like you to 
call upon us. 


WESTERN MARYLAND RAILWAY 


St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 
Short Cut for Fast Freight 








PRODUCTION 


Two 


AUTOMATION 


92 Production 


Ways to More 


a 


is in vogue at Delco Radio Div. of General Motors Corp., where 
this 46-station machine whirls along with little human supervision. 


Efficiency in 


You can either go all-out 
on mechanizing assembly, as 
Delco (left) has done, or com- 
bine more parts in pre-assem- 
blies, as Motorola (right) has 
done. Both ways work. 


ACH of the assembly lines in the pic- 

tures makes a similar product—auto- 
mobile radio chassis in one case, small 
portable radios in the other—and each 
goes as far toward mechanized produc- 
tion as its management people care to 
go. 

e In the picture at the left, Delco 
Radio Div. of General Motors Corp. 
uses a Dynasert machine, built by 
United Shoe Machinery Corp., to per- 
form 46 successive assembly tasks with- 
out the aid of human hand. Mechanical 
fingers insert wire leads of resistors and 
capacitors and make other connections 
on printed circuit beards. The parts for 
assembly are automatically fed to the 
stations where the work is done. 

e In the picture at the right, 
Motorola, Inc., runs a semimechanized 
assembly line. Its radio. sets are also 
based on printed circuit boards, but 
women install the additional parts. 
There’s a trick in this, though: Motorola 
pre-assembles packages of resistors and 
capacitors, so the workers can install a 
dozen or so at a time. 

Both methods have their supporters 
among electronics production men. And 
both companies claim to be happy with 
their ways of doing things. 

Delco makes car radios for parent 
General Motors and for Studebaker- 
Packard Corp.; Motorola makes them 
for Ford Motor Co. and also its own 
line of radio and television sets. 
¢ By Comparison—To the glance, 
Delco’s 46-station mechanical monster 
represents a peak in automatic produc- 
tion, while Motorola’s woman-manned 
assembly line stands for the old fash- 
ioned: way. But not all the advantages 
and disadvantages of either method can 
be seen at a glance, and even the experts 
argue over which is better. 

Motorola concentrates on pre-assem- 
bly of the parts that must be added to 
the basic printed circuit. This offers 
three direct advantages, the company 
claims: 

e A dozen or more components 
can be hooked up at one motion, where 
a machine would have to go through a 
dozen or more separate steps. Machines 
aren’t yet adapted to install pre-assem- 
bled components economically. 

e The circuit design can be more 
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Assembling Small Radios 


compact than where machines install 
che small parts. This saves on “real 
estate,” the nonessential area of printed 
circuit boards. 

e Product design can be changed 
readily without retooling long, complex 
lines of interlocking machinery. 

On the other hand, Delco’s route to 
automatic assembly has been followed 
by several other major manufacturers, 
including RCA and Philco. It has ob- 
vious advantages for high-volume pro- 
duction runs. 

Delco operates two 40-head ma- 
chines as well as the 46-head machine 
in the picture. This mechanized as- 
sembly has a limited repertoire—the ma 
chines are best at the elementary, repet- 
itive, but essential job of inserting lead 
wires and connectors. All the machine 
operators have to do is select the heads 
that are needed for a given model, pro- 
gram the machine, and see that the 
automatic feed is supplied with parts. 

A special machine developed by 
Delco inspects the completed boards 
as they go down the line. If it detects 
three consecutive errors by any inser- 
tion head, it stops the line. 


|. The Printed Circuit 


Both Motorola’s and Delco’s degrees 
of mechanization on the assembly line 
are made possible by the same thing 
the printed circuit. Since the war, this 
has been the greatest step toward sim- 
plifying electronics production. 
In the last three years, major manu- 
facturers have shifted from using virtu- 
ally no printed circuits to using at least 
some in nearly every consumer product. 
RCA and Philco television sets use up 
to five printed circuits in each set, and 
practically every clock radio and portable 
radio uses at least one. 
e What It Is—The printed circuit 
board is generally a yYe-in. laminate of 
paper and phenolic plastic, bonded to 
copper foil. The wiring circuit is printed 
on the copper; then the rest of the foil 
is etched away. The result is a wiring 
pattern that replaces the spaghetti mass 
of wiring in the conventional radio 
chassis. 
Printed wiring has one drawback— 
higher cost of materials. Per square 
inch, copper-clad laminate is more 
expensive than the old metal chassis. 
And the tube sockets, resistors, capaci- 
tors, and other components that must 
be added to the circuit must be more : 
accurately dimensioned and, in some ; ¥ 
cases, specially designed for printed , | ~ 
circuits. is favored at Motorola, Inc., where the number of parts to be 
Thus, the manufacturer who uses HAND ASSEMBLY assembled is reduced by pre-assembly of small components. 
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End up with bigger profits 


Payload capacity is just half the profit-picture on your hauling 
jobs. You also need fast, efficient dumping. And that’s what you 
get with Gar Wood - St.Paul dump bodies and hoists. Here are the 
features that mean big savings at the end of every hauling cycle: 

Twin lift arms are anchored together to exert equal lifting 
force regardless of load distribution. One-sided lift strains are 
eliminated . . . dumping is smooth and safe, even on steep grades. 
Extra high dump-angle means fast clean-out, less jockeying. You 
get faster cycles with more over-the-road hauling, end up with a 
lower net cost per payload hour. 

Gar Wood - St. Paul offers a matched hoist and body combination 
to meet your exact payload and chassis requirements. And, each 
has features that pay off in low-cost dumping. In every way, you'll 
find that Gar Wood gives you more to bank on! 


. GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Wayne, Michigan 
Plants in Wayne and Ypsilanti, Mich.; Findlay, Ohio; Mattoon, il!.; Richmond, Calif. 


- 


Truck Cranes Tractor Equipment Frate-Gates Load-Packers Hoists & Bodies 





PRE-ASSEMBLIES at top are made by 
Erie Resistor Corp., at bottom by GE. Also 
shown, GE’s lead-less capacitors. 


printed wiring must make up the extra 
cost by savings of labor in assembly, 
such as by concentrating soldering op- 
erations into one dip in a solder bath 
after all parts are assembled. 

e Ways to Save—Both Delco and 
Motorola use printed circuits, though 
Motorola’s is electroplated on the lami- 
nate after going through the etching 
process. 

The companies differ on the question 
of how much hand labor can then be 
replaced by machinery. 

Delco goes all the way. Its three as- 
sembly machines eliminate 40 to 46 
liand-assembly steps and decrease the 
chance of human error. But they are 
costly—up to $250,000 each—and they 
require slightly greater printed circuit 
area, to provide clearance for mechani- 
cal heads that insert small parts. 

Motorola seeks its savings in the pre- 
assembly technique, in the smaller area 
of circuit board that’s needed, in 
mechanizing its soldering operations. In 
one radio, it has cut the number of 
parts by one-third. 

For soldering, Motorola has installed 
a big machine that it calls a “lazy su- 
san,”” which solders 140 connections on 
circuit boards in 7 sec., replacing 30 
hand soldering stations. 


ll. Pre-Assembly 


Motorola reduces the number of 
parts to be assembled by (1) using one 
component to do the work of several or 
(2) prepackaging several components as 
one unit to be installed. 

In the first instance, Motorola equips 
its portable radios with a power transis- 
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For Finest Natural Rubber 
-the Sunshine Vitamin 
Is Natures Wau... 


‘For Finest Synthetic Rubber 
-Research and Know-How 
Is Firestones Wau... 


«< 


Shoo (FRRS 


The New, High Quality Synthetic 
Rubber Made Only By Firestone 


The future belongs to men with vision. FR-S rubber that didn’t even exist 


a year or so ago is now in large scale production at Firestone, the world’s 
largest rubber producer ...thanks to Firestone’s top-notch research staff 


and manufacturing know-how which are unsurpassed in the industry. 


In the manufacture of FR-S, there can be no margin for error—that’s 
why every pound is guaranteed to meet the most exacting specifications. 
Find out how FR-S can improve your product—write today to Firestone 


Synthetic Rubber and Latex Division, Akron, Ohio. 





New sea titans strengthen industry’s lifelines 


Bank loans help launch bigger, faster, 


more efficient cargo ships 


Industry today needs ships — more and 
better ships to maintain the economy 
of the free world. The volume of goods 
entering U.S. ports has nearly tripled 
since 1947. As a result, not all the new 
ocean giants are luxury liners — many 
are hard-working merchantmen. 

\ new supertanker displaces more 
water than the S.S. United States... 
carries enough gasoline to fill the tanks 
of 2,000,000 cars. Other tankers carry 


The sailing ship was queen of the seas 
in 1812, when First National City began 
banking the shipping industry. Since 
then, the Bank has developed a keen 
understanding of the financial prob- 
lems of shippers, ship owners, builders, 
operators, brokers, and charterers. 
This experience is valuable in helping 
these men plan their financial programs 
today. The current shipping boom is 
taxing the construction facilities of the 
world’s shipyards and is straining the 
financing facilities of those institutions 
all over the ‘world which have tradi- 


tionally handled the industry’s needs. 

With 70 Branches, Offices, and Affili- 
ates overseas — including units in Lon- 
don, Paris, Liberia, and Panama—First 
National City is uniquely situated to 
meet the foreign currency needs of the 
industry. The Bank’s on-the-spot loca- 
tions are staffed with American-trained 
bankers familiar with the business re- 
quirements of the shipping industry and 
with local laws and customs. 

To learn the advantages of having a 
banker instead of just a bank account, 
come to First National City. 


— rll yo 














The FIRST 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


First in World Wide Banking 


chemicals, orange juice, and wet wood 
pulp. Super carriers load enough iron 
ore to make steel for an entire sky- 
scraper; bauxite and gypsum move in 
specially designed dry-cargo ships, and 
“roll-on, roll-off” carriers transport 
full-length trains and trailer trucks. 
Even more powerful, faster ships are 
promised as atomic power is developed. 


CARRY FIRST NATIONAL CITY TRAVELERS CHECKS... SAFE... SPENDABLE ANYWHERE 
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. . . manufacturers would 
have to do one of two things 
—both expensive .. .” 
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tor that replaces a tube and three 
capacitors, plus their connectors. 

Ir. the second type of: parts consolida- 
tion, it uses a pagoda-shaped pre-assem- 
| bly, called a res-cap (for resistor-ca- 
| : pacitor), that molds five components 
| 








into one. In fact, the res-cap eliminates 
the handling of 13 parts. It costs more, 
but it can be economically and ac- 
) curately tested before final assembly; 
fewer parts have to be installed by hand, 
reducing error. So it winds up saving 
about half a cent over hand installation 
of separate components. 

¢ Baffling the Machines—lhe next 
step, it would seem, would be to com- 
bine Motorola’s pre-assembly technique 
with Delco’s mechanized installation 
t system—to put pre-assembled compo- 
nents in place on the circuit boards. 
But it isn’t so easy. 

lhe assembly machines can take the 
two or four lead wires of a small compo- 
nent, bend them down, and push them 
in place, but pre-assembled components 
have up to 10 connecting pins or lead 
wires. These connections are easy to 
make bv hand, but thev baffle most 
machines. 

For machine installations, manufac- 
turers would have to do one of two 
things—both expensive. Either they 
would have to build highly specialized 
tools that can straighten out all the 
leads on a pre-assembly and space them 
perfectly before poking them into the 
proper holes, or they would have to 
| make or buy pre-assembled units that 
meet precision toierances. 

Meanwhile; Motorola is happy with 
having to insert only 28 components in 
the circuit board before its “lazy susan” 
soldering machine takes over. 





















































































1 Ill. How Much Flexibility? 

















Motorola engineers raise questions 
about the reliability of the assembly 
) machines, and about how much thev 


facturing process. 

Machines with a limited number of 
assembly operations are practical, says 
Motorola, only if they will operate 
unfailingly, since the whole line stops 
if one insertion head fails. Moreover, 
the units that are being installed may 
be at fault even if the tools are me- 
chanically perfect. Tangled or bent 
leads, wires that are off center, or other 
relatively minor deviations can shut 
down a mechanical assembly line. 

Even if each production head is 
99.8% reliable, Motorola engineers say, 
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freeze the product design and manu- SEND COUPON TODAY FOR: 





Meee ViG cuts floor 


maintenance costs 68% 





In this plant, Clarke-A-matic slashed floor maintenance 
costs 68%. And this phenomenal figure is typical of the 
records achieved by this startling, self-propelled floor main- 
tainer. In a single pass, Clarke-A-matic meters cleaning so- 
lution, scrubs, picks up and dries—at speeds up to 28,200 
sq. ft. per hour, 20 times faster than ordinary mopping. If 
you have large floor areas and would like to reduce your 
cleaning costs drastically, get a Clarke-A-matic on the job. 
It’s available in electric, gasoline or propane models—two 
sizes. Ask for a free survey of your floors and you'll learn 
how Clarke-A-matic will save you time and materials, as it 
does for these users: 


Procter & Gamble U. S. Steel Corp. 
Eastman Kodak Co. B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Bower Roller Bearing Div. Jewel Tea Co. 


On smaller floor areas, too, Clarke machines reduce mainte- 
nance costs. A complete line of job-fitted floor maintainers 
and wet-dry vacuum cleaners—six sizes of each—provide 
one that’s “just right” for your floors. Let us show you— 
with no obligation. 


[] Literature on Claorke-A-matic speed-cleaning machine 
(_] Literature on Maintainers and Vacuum Cleaners 
(] Representative's call 


Nome 





Firm 





Address 
City State 








CLARKE SANDING MACHINE CO. 
324 Clay Ave., Muskegon, Mich. 


Authorized Sales Representatives and Service Branches in Principal Cities 
Distributed in Conada: G. H. Wood & Co. Litd., P.O. Box 34, Toronto 14, Ont. 
MAINTAIN FLOORS BETTER, FASTER, MORE ECONOMICALLY WITH A CLARKE 
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New SPS 1200°F locknut 
secures jet hot spots 


Critical components, operating under high temperatures in 
jet engines—in manifolds, afterburners and similar hot spots 
—cannot be kept fastened with ordinary locknuts. In high 
temperatures, such nuts soften, lose their tensile strength and 
fail. They also seize after cooling. Often removal of the nuts 
can then be so difficult that the parts they hold together are 
damaged in the process. 


The new SPS 119 FW high-temperature locknut was designed to end these 
problems. Made of corrosion and heat-resistant alloy, and silver plated, it keeps 
its tensile strength in temperatures up to 1200°F. It withstands hundreds of 
cycles of heating and cooling without galling or seizing on mating threads. 


The 119 FW locknut is another product of the constant SPS research intc 
ways of making threaded fasteners that are stronger, safer, lighter, easier tc 
use. Call on us for assistance with your threaded fastener problems. STANDARC 
PRESSED STEEL Co., Jenkintown 57, Pa. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 
AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS DIVISION 
JENKINTOWN PENNSYLVANIA 
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“  .. Delco can well count 
its chickens before they’‘re 


hatched .. .” 
STORY starts on p. 92 


the statistical possibility exists that a 
machine with 50 insertion heads would 
be down all the time. 

¢ Delco Defense—Delco people reply 
that insertion heads are more reliable 
than that. They say their three ma- 
chines are in operation about 85% of 
the time, and their 46-station machine 
operates as reliably as those with 40 
heads. 

Delco estimates that the machines 
save half a cent per board over hand 
assembly, though some of the saving 
in direct labor cost is absorbed by addi- 
tional cost of packaging, material, and 
higher quality in the components. 
¢ Design Frozen?—Delco concedes that 
purchase of an assembly machine more 
or less freezes design until the product 
pays for the special heads and the set-up 
time involved. But Delco says it 
wouldn’t buy a machine unless the vol- 
ume was in sight to justify the invest- 
ment. With a good share of the auto- 
mobile radio market virtually guaran 
teed, Delco can well count its chickens 
before they’re hatched. 

Delco is set up to run 1,200 to 1,500 
car radios a day. The machines are 
capable of turning out 1,800 assemblies 
in an hour, so the factory can stockpile 
the assemblies for subsequent hand op- 
erations. Only 41 cf 193 assembly steps 
on a car radio can be mechanized right 
now; as a result hand work sets the pace. 

Motorola also turns out 1,200 to 
1,500 radios a day, but its engineers see 
an advantage in not being bound by 
considerations of writing off an invest- 
ment in machinery. They say they can 
put into production any improvements 
that they or their suppliers make in an 
electronic circuit, without breaking 
stride to retool any assembly ma- 
chines. 
¢ Backing Down-—Several clectronics 
producers who have developed auto- 
matic assembly machines have found— 
unlike Deilco—that their volume didn’t 
justify their investment. They have had 
to modify their assembly process. 

One of the commonest ways out has 
been to use insertion heads that are op- 
erated individually. An assembier picks 
up the printed circuit board, places it in 
a jig, and steps on a treadle. Each 
head can install only one type of com- 
ponent, but it is faster than hand as- 
sembly. 

United Shoe Machinery Corp. and 
the Mechanical Div. of General Mills, 
Inc., are selling a large number of such 
machines. General Mills, in fact, has 
dropped a fully automatic machine from 
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LOOK BOSS—NO HANDS 


Speedy handling of materials . . . smooth work flow . . . efficiently 

stacked warehouses—these are the profit-making end products of 
revolutionary new materials handling equipment. New lift trucks, 

overhead conveyors and other equipment can tighten up your operation 

and contribute to profits. How to buy this equipment—or any new equipment? 


C.1.T. INDUSTRIAL FINANCING— DESIGNED TO YOUR NEEDS 
C.I.T. Corporation designs financing plans to fit any productive machinery 
or equipment buying need—and to fit your income pattern. C.1.T. plans 
combine these elements: maximum flexibility, low initial payments and 


long terms. For complete details, write or call any office listed below. 


C.1.T. Corporation is the wholly-owned subsidiary of C.I.T. Financial 
Corporation: capital and surplus over $230,000,000. 
In Canada: Canadian Acceptance Corporation Limited. 





ATLANTA, 55 Marietta St., N.W. + CHICAGO, 221 N. LaSalle St. « CLEVELAND, Leader Building 
DALLAS, 1309 Main St. + DETROIT, 1625 Cadillac Tower » HOUSTON, 1100 E. Holcombe Blvd. 
JACKSONVILLE, 1710 Prudential Bldg. +» KANSAS CITY, 210 West Tenth St. » LOS ANGELES, 
416 W. Eighth St. « MEMPHIS, 8 North Third St. « NEW YORK, 390 Fourth Ave. « PHILADELPHIA, 
SOU SSOISEWELONM 3 Penn Center Plaza « PORTLAND, ORE., Equitable Building « SAN FRANCISCO, 120 Montgomery St. 





COME TO MICHIGAN 


. Bridgeport Brass Did! 


When the Bridgeport Brass Company was searching for a location for the production of 
aluminum forgings and extrusions for the aircraft and automotive industries, it 
selected this facility in Adrian, Michigan. Employing over 700 Michigan workers and 
occupying a space in excess of 810,000 sq. ft., this new plant has achieved an admirable 
record for productivity. Assisting it in this effort have been all of 

the traditional advantages which Michigan offers to industry—its supply of skilled 

labor, its spirit of worker co-operation, its wealth of water and raw materials, 

and its proximity to the great midwestern market. Here is further evidence 


of the fact that Michigan is good to industry! 


Write, wire or phone— 


MICHIGAN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT © 111 STEVENS T. MASON BUILDING, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


_~ FOR ANY 
BUSINESS! 


Whether your company has two 

or two hundred employees, Teletalk 
intercom provides to you and 

them, split-second voice contact 

to help conserve that most valuable 
asset — time! Quick, easy and 
practical to use — just reach 

over, flip a key, and talk. 


Efficiency can start with Teletalk 
on your desk. Your local dealer can 
suggest the ideal installation. 


‘iad, 


ELECTRONICS DIVISION 


. Motorola is heavily in 
parts manufacturing  al- 
though it prefers to buy 
from outside sources .. .” 

STORY starts on p. 92 


its Autofab line to concentrate on indi- 
vidual-assembly machines. A company 
spokesman says the big integrated ma- 
chines “were two or three years ahead 
of their time and will have to await 
component standardization.” 


IV. How the Wind Blows 


Which will eventually win out—ad- 
vanced mechanization or semi-mechan- 
ization? One guess is about as good as 
another. However, several components 
suppliers seem to be backing the pre- 
assembly idea. 

Erie Resistor Corp. of Erie, Pa., for 
example, is selling its PAC system, a 
modular package of resistors and capac- 
itors in a hard plastic coating, to at least 
eight major manufacturers. PAC units 
are made in automatic equipment, are 
pretested and ready for insertion in the 
board. As many as 15 components can 
be inserted in one operation, and the 
area of printed board is notably re- 
duced. 

Erie says the increased cost of PAC 
units is usually offset by savings in cost 
of printed circuit board, and labor sav- 
ings are additional. 
¢ GE Products—At last month’s meet- 
ing of the Institute of Radio Engineers, 
General Electric Co. also revealed that 
it is betting on pre-assembled compo- 
nents. GE introduced a new encap- 
sulated resistor-capacitor network that 
it claims will sell for less than individual 
parts—21¢ in quantity, compared with 
24¢ for individual components. “Plus,” 
says T. J. March, manager of GE’s 
Specialty Electronic Components Div., 
“an additional saving of 14¢ in install- 
ing one component instead of nine.” 

But GE isn’t putting everything on 
pre-assembled parts, as opposed to 
Delco’s type of machine assembly. It 
has also brought out a capacitor, called 
the Wejcap, without wire leads, for 
insertion in a special slot in a printed 
circuit. 
¢ Vertical Integration—The suppliers 
have to be ready for whatever happens, 
for either system makes it more attrac- 
tive for the set assemblers to manufac- 
ture their own components—either 
because of greater control over design 
changes and tolerances or because of 
greater volume of a given part. 

Motorola is already heavily in parts 
manufacturing, although it prefers to 
buy from outside sources. Delco, like 





other GM divisions, favors a policy of 
manufacturing its own parts. END 





WEBSTER W ELECTRIC 
mios Ca) RACINE-wis 
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Up-and Up-and Up-Go POWER DEMANDS 
IN TEXAS 


Neches Power Station, serving 
a fast-growing industrial re- 
gion, ts situated on the south bank 
of the Neches River, near 
. ‘ , , — Beaumont, Texas. 

During 1956 the installation of an outdoor unit comprising a 
turbine generator with a capability of 111,000 kilowatts, a 700,000 
pounds per hour boiler and associated water cooling tower was completed 
at the Neches Power Station of Gulf States Utilities Company. A second 


such unit is due for completion in 1958. 


These are the seventh and eighth units at the Neches Station 





which first went into operation in 1926 with a single 20,000 kilowatt 
generator and two 1,530 horsepower boilers. The present capability of 


the station is 376,000 kilowatts and 3,000,000 pounds of steam per hour. 


The initial installation and all subsequent additions were designed 


and built by Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation. 


Write or call us for information as to how our experience may 


be of assistance to you. 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY of STONE & WEBSTER, INC, 


New York Boston Chicago Pittsburgh Houston San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Toronto 





THIS 1S NATIONAL STEEL 


Again the earth gives— 


and another canning cycle begins 


Through tin plate our food needs are met the year 


round — always at a nutritional peak 


Washington, 
D. C.—It’s 
That Season 
again. When 
the good earth 

seeded and 
tilled by man, 
and slow-rip- 
ened by sun 
and rain—once 
more begins to yield bountifully of its 
fruits and vegetables. Foods vital to 
our dietary needs. 


Carlos Campbell 


And across the U.S.A. canneries are 
as they are every year 
to see to it that we get 
Get them in our homes 


being readied 
at this time 
these foods. 
preserved at their nutritional peak, 
conveniently and abundantly at hand 
in all seasons. 


As Carlos Campbell, executive 


secretary of the National Canners 
Association, points out, canned foods 
are hard to match for appetite appeal, 
too. ““Through research in which the 
canning industry plays a major role, 
crop yields have been stepped up 
prodigiously. And vegetable strains 
have been greatly refined, made more 
appetizing.” 


Green Bean Now “Stringless”’ 


Examples? The green bean (some- 
times known as the “snap bean’”’ or 
“string bean’’) is today a stringless 
bean, far less fibrous than it was even 
a generation ago. And hybrid cross- 
breeding today gives us sweet corn 
with a smaller cob, deeper and more 
succulent kernels and larger ears, to 
make it tastier—and economically 
practicable to grow. And to can. 





Mechanized picking, peeling and 
processing machinery, too—in which 
the canning industry has long 
pioneered—is bringing about the de- 
velopment of a uniformity of quality 
in various species of produce. Thus a 
maximum of the crop is made usable, 
processing is streamlined and costly 
waste in the field is eliminated. 

Through canneries located in the 
heart of growing regions, crops can be 
picked, processed and hermetically 
sealed in cans swiftly and expertly 
before harmful exposure to air can 
lessen the nutritional value of the har- 
vested produce. As a result, canned 
fruits and vegetables are rated high 
for taste and vitamin values. 

By far the major portion of all 
crops commercially canned, says Mr. 
Campbell, are supplied by individual 














farmers under contract at fixed prices. 
“Even in a vintage year when yields 
far exceed expectations, canners still 
buy up every peach, pear, cherry, pea, 
bean, tomato, ear of corn or what- 
ever, as contracted for—the total out- 
put. Yes, regardless of inventory. 
They take the price risk, and the 
grower is assured a stable market and 
a dependable cash income.”’ 

Nicolas Appert, the “Father of 
Canning,” won a prize from Napoleon 
back in 1809 for developing the first 
primitive method for preserving food 

The first ‘“‘tin 
coated with tin was 
duced by Peter Durand in England in 
1810. From that humble beginning, 
the canning industry has developed 
prodigiously. Today the “tin” can 
provides us with food in immense 


in cans. canister’”’ 


of iron intro- 


variety—a balanced diet of our choice 


the year round. 


National’s Role 


The “tin” sanitary, unbreak- 
able, easy to store and to keep—is 


actually about 99% steel, tin coated 


can 


for corrosion resistance. 

Vast quantities of tin plate are 
needed to make the more than 40 
billion cans it takes each year to bring 
you the myriad products packed in 
cans (the food industry alone uses 
well over half of this total). And our 
Weirton Steel Company is a major 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


supplier of both electrolytic and hot- 
dipped tin plate for the canning 
industry. 

Naturally, tin plate is just one of 
the many steels made by National 
Steel. Our research and production 
men work closely with our customers 
in many fields to provide steels for the 
better products of American industry. 

For at National Steel it is our con- 
stant goal to produce still better and 
better steel of the quality and in the 
quantity wanted, at the lowest pos- 
sible cost to our customers. 


NATIONAL 
STEEL 


THIS IS 
NATIONAL STEEL 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 
WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 
THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION 
HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 
NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION 
NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


a“ 


Mechanized equipment and the mobility of 
modern transport streamline today’s harvest- 
ing of fruits and vegetables, as shown here in 
a field of spinach soon to be cannery. bound, 


Step by automatic step, in this modern can- 
nery, cans are precisely filled with tomato 
juice. After contents are salted and the cans 
vacuum-sealed, final pasteurization takes place. 











The seal that help 


It’s pressure that whips up and spins out mounds of rich 
whipped cream from this Reddi-Wip container 
pressure secure ‘ly sealed for instant use by the leakproof 
DAREX ‘“Flowed-in” GASKET in the valve cap. 

Using fully automatic equipment, the ‘“‘Flowed-in”’ 
Gasketing Process lines a ribbon of liquid sealing com- 
pound around the inner rim of the valve cap. As the 
compound is baked, it becomes a rubbery, resilient 
gasket and seal, permanently bonded to the cap. 

The whipped cream aerosol can, made for Reddi-Wip by 
Crown Cork & Seal Company, Inc., is one of more than 
300 applications for the pressure-type container. Whether 


for paint sprays or hair sprays, perfume or shaving cream, 
medication or fire extinguishers, most of them rely on the 
DAREX ‘Flowed-in”’ Gasketing Process for dependable 
performance, for speed and economy in manufacturing. 

Thesame ‘“‘Flowed-in”’ gaskets seal the tops and bottoms 
of cans, too...as well as pails, drums and other con- 
tainers for all types of industries. Over 50 BILLION 
containers were sealed the DAREX way last year! 

There is probably a place in your plant for the DAREX 
“‘Flowed-in”’ Process. We supply the complete “‘package’”’ 

. the right compound, the equipment, and the technical 
assistance... togive you faster mass-production at lower cost. 
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A Personal Reminder to Slow Down 


If you have a heavy foot on the high- 
way, Big Brother may be watching you. 
And if he is, you'll know it. Big 
Brother is a new traffic sign (pictured at 
right) that can be hooked up to high- 
way radar speed control systems. When 
you go over the speed limit, the sign 
flashes “Slow Down, You Are Speed- 
ing.” 

The highway safety device, patented 
by Motor Vehicle Research, inc., Lee, 
N. H., is designed for use where there 
is a shortage of police or where police 
have large areas to cover. The theory is 
that the average motorist will stop 
speeding if he is constantly reminded 
by these signs. If he doesn’t, a motion 
picture camera and counting system 
that can be hooked into the radar will 
record his violation and a ticket can be 
mailed to him. 





A transparent bubble turns the dream 
of year-round backyard swimming into a 
reality. for swimming pool owners in cold 
climates. It lets in sunshine to warm 
the swimmers and the water. And it’s 
sealed around the pool edge to snub 
the unwanted cold (pictures at right). 
In spring and fall, the sun provides all 
the heat that is needed to warm the 
water and air. During the winter, a 
water heater hooked to the filter helps 
the sun to keep the water at a comfort- 
able temperature. 

The structure is called Storaway. The 
center is made of a tough, transparent 
plastic and the cabana-like end sections 
are vinyl coated nylon that provides 
shade or privacy for a small bath house. 
In summer the covering can be folded 
into a small package:and stored. 
¢ Installation—It takes about two hours 
to install the beamless, trussless struc- 
ture, which is supported by air pres- 
sure from a é-hp. blower capable of 
keeping the building rigid and able to 
withstand high winds and heavy snows. 
The plastic cover can be made to fit 
almost any size pool area, leaving room 
for walking and sunbathing. 

The manufacturer, Birdair Structures, 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., originally made 
similar structures for use as dome- 
shaped, air-supported radar protectors. 
The company claims it can enclose a 
pool area for less than $1.50 a sq. ft. 
And it hopes that the portable struc- 
ture will find other uses as a portable 
greenhouse, skating rink, and tennis 
court cover. END 
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Save money, time, labor 


PAPER BAGS FIND 
NEW INDUSTRIAL USES 


FURNITURE — 
Folding Chairs and chaise lounges 
are individually packed in bags, then 
in corrugated shipping cartons. Bags 
also are used to cover parts of stack 
chairs Prevent scratching in ship- 
ment. 


BOTTLE CAPS — 
Bottle top manufacturer uses paper 
bags as box liners for export ship- 
ments to soft drink processors. Gains 
in materials-handling, sanitation. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS — 
Consumer units of cottage cheese are 
packed in wet strength bags for 
route truck distribution. Cups (each 
8 oz.) go into bags, filled bags into 
wood cases, cases into route truck. 
Cases are top-iced. Result: better 
temperature control, lower pack- 
aging costs. 

VERSATILE PAPER BAGS can save money, 


provide more effici P ging, a. 
for your product. SEND FOR USEFUL BOOKLET. 





Commercial Packaging 
UNION BAG- 
CAMP PAPER 


CORPORATION 
233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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For Fast and Accurate Counting 


This new high-speed counter can 
tally up to 5-million manufactured 
parts in one hour with an accuracy 
within ys of 1%. The machine is made 
by Delta Engineering Corp., Melrose, 
Mass. 

rhe counter makes it possible for 
manufacturers of small parts to get a 
quick accurate count before shipping 
bulk orders. Usually, manufacturers 
weigh the box of parts to estimate the 
quantity. But to be on the safe side 
they often send out more parts than 
were ordered. 


The new machine has a hopper at 
the top, which holds 10 cu. ft. of parts. 
The parts are fed down onto a row of 
eight conveyors, past phototransistor 
electric eyes that count them. Then 
they go down a chute into the shipping 
box. The filled shipping box moves out 
from under the chute when it’s filled 
and an empty box takes its place. Then 
the machine starts up again and repeats 
the process. 

With eight conveyor channels, this 
high-speed counter costs approximately 


$16,000. 


Now Even the Printed Page Talks 


Printed pages that talk have been 
developed by a Japanese inventor, Prof. 
Yasushi Hoshino. The pages are read 


aloud by an instrument called the 


synchro-reader, shown above. The de- 
vice is expected to help improve edu- 
cational, filing, and mass communica- 
tion methods by permitting the user 
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Automatic Molding Unit. Vibrating- 
squeeze or Jolt-squeeze ramming principle 
incorporated in Osborn machines assures 
bigh speed production of quality molds, 


~"~~Automation in the foundry 


... the strong right arm of quality contro/ 
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WOODFLOUR FLOWS LIKE FLUID... 
through industry's most advanced bulk handling system! 


General Electric uses 


SUPERIOR “FLUIDIZER® for fast, efficient 


conveying of woodflour 


GENERAL ELECTRIC’S Phenolic Products 
plant has installed a Superior “FLUMIzER” 
as part of a new molding material 

manufacturing system. As shown above, 
the “FLUIDIZER” conveys woodflour 
from a central storage hopper to a number 
of process stations via 4” tubes. 
Because there is little dusting at the 
discharge ends of the coriveying 
lines, there is no need for the expensive 
and bulky dust collection equipment 
necessary on other air conveying systems. 
The “FLUIDIZER” system replaces a 
more cumbersome, less efficient method 
of conveying which involved carting 
woodflour in 80 to 100 lb. bags to the 
various stations and then dumping 
them manually. General Electric engineers 
are now looking into other operations 
which may utilize more “FLUmDIzERS”’. 


THE VERSATILE ‘‘FLUIDIZER’’ SYSTEM 
consists basically of the ““FLUIDIZER” 
valve, source of air and conveying line. 
It is available in a wide range of unit 
sizes from a simple assembled package 
to a completely engineered system with 
switching stations, remote and automatic 
flow-diverters, pressure switches, and 
many other Superior accessories and 
services. 
If you handle dry, powdered solids, 
the Superior “FLUMIZER” may be the 
_ answer to your problems of rising oper- 
ating costs. Contact Superior today. 


ARE ANY OF YOUR 
PRODUCTS LISTED HERE? 


Silicone * Calcium Phosphate 
Anhydrous Sodium Sulfate 
Ammonium Chloride 
Trisodium Phosphate 
Magnesium Oxide 
Light Zine Oxide 
Sodium Perborate 
Dicalcium Phosphate 
Ferrous Sulfate * Fine Alumina 
Powdered Sulfur 
Sodium Chloride 


These, and over 100 other dry, 
granular products have been 
successfully flvidized. Call or 
write for further information on 
the Superior “FLUIDIZER” and 
its ad tag an plicati 


id ap 
to your bulk handling problems. 








to look at a picture, diagram, or text 
page while it talks. 

¢ How It Works—The reader looks at 
the page fixed in the synchro-reader and 
at the same time the instrument plays 
the recorded material transcribed on the 
back of the page in a magnetic plastic 
layer. Three electromagnetic heads move 
over the plastic layer and pick up the 
recorded impulses in much the same way 
that tape recorder reading heads read 
magnetic tape. A line selector dial finds 
the place on the recording that the 
user wants to hear. Recordings can be 
erased or saved. 

The magnetic plastic coating is in- 
expensive and can be applied easily to 
any size paper through a simple ironing 
process. ‘The laminated page is only 
slightly heavier than paper alone. 

Prof. Hoshino has developed a hand- 
operated synchro-printer for recording 
sound documents and is now working 
on an automatic model. Eventually, a 
printer is expected to be developed that 
is capable of reproducing in one opera- 
tion both the sound and printed side 
of the page without using ink or chem- 
icals, 

The synchro-reader and its accesso- 
ries will probably cost about $85 in 
Japan if it is mass produced. 
¢ Applications—The instrument is ex- 
pected to have special importance in a 
number of fields. It would be valuable, 
for example, for home reading of school 
lectures for the bed-ridden. Office doc- 
uments containing both printed words 
and dictation could be filed easily to- 
gether. And works of art could be ex- 
plained while being looked at. 


Liquid-Cooled Brake 
Developed for Autos 


A liquid-cooled automobile brake has 
been developed by the Raybestos-Man- 
hattan, Inc.’s Raybestos Div. at Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Instead of using asbestos the new 
brake shoe is copper lined and has a 
water jacket that is attached by tube to 
the radiator cooling system. Aim is to 
remove heat from the brake as fast as 
it is created during stopping. This pre- 
vents fading (loss of braking effect) and 
washout (heat expansion of the drums). 
¢ Tests—The company reports tests of 
the Raybestos brake show that the new 
brake should require only 40 Ib. of 
pedal pressure to stop a car going 80 
mph. 14 times in a row at close inter- 
vals. Conventional brakes tested at the 
same speeds and time intervals required 
60 Ib. of pedal pressure initially and 





7 
PROCESS MACHINERY DIVISION 


SEPARATOR COMPANY 
919 D East California St. | 420 Lexington Avenue 


after seven stops required 200 lb. to 
bring the car to a halt. The new brake 
is expected to last for 100,000 miles or 
about three times as long as the old 
brakes. END 


121 South Washington 
Hopkins, Minnesota 
WEst 8-7651 


221 North LaSalle 
Chicago, Illinois 
FRanklin 2-3181 


Pasadena, California New York, New York 
RYan 1-9724 LExington 2-8878 
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bright future 


Buildings constructed and decorated with Stainless Steel 

are cleaner, more attractive places to work and live. When you're 
planning a building . . . design it, improve it and protect 

it with McLOUTH STAINLESS STEEL. 


specify 
Mc LouTH STAINLESS STEEL 


for architecture 


McLoutw Stee. Corporation verroit, MIcHIGan 


MANUFACTURERS OF STAINLESS AND CARBON STEELS 
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where the foremost word for elevators is OTIS 


Phe capital of Georgia, and principal headquarters of the Southeastern region, typifies 


the nation’s confidence in quality elevators—the world’s safest transportation! 
More than two-thirds of Atlanta’s elevators are by OTIS who invented the first safe 


elevator in 1853. Since then, every portant elevator safety feature has been 
, . OTIS ELEVATOR 
pioneered by OTIS. As always, progress is expected of the leader. Outstanding quality COMPANY 


has made OTIS the accepted word for elevator safety in the cities of the world. 


Autotronic® or Attendant-Operated Passenger Elevators + Escalators + Trav-O-Lators 
evators + Dumbwaiters + Elevator Modernization and Maintenance + Electronic Systems 
»r-Raulang Company, an Otis subsidiary, is the maker of Baker Gas and Electric Industrial Trucks * 
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First-Quarter Earnings Are Spotty 


The trend is down, though less 
than expected. And the slide 
seems to be spread pretty well 
across the board. 


The annual early-bird rush of first- 
quarter earnings reports is on—and, just 
as most people expected, they're prov- 
ing to be a rather speckled lot. 

A quick check of 125 of the corporate 
first comers finds 20% more companies 
falling below their 1956 showing than 
were able to improve on it. Of the 68 
reported declines in profits, some were 
strictly peanuts, but some were large 
enough to be disturbing (tabulation, 
right). By the same token, the 57 re- 
corded gains ranged from microscopic 
to substantial. 

I'he tendency toward declines spread 
pretty well across the board. As always, 
some trades did better than others—occa- 
sionally much better—but even the 
groups with the highest winning aver- 
‘ages had to admit to a share of the 
losers. 
¢ Not So Bad—Howevei, the reports 
have been much less “frightening” to 
many investors and traders than the 
figures might seem to justify—for the 
simple reason that they had been ex- 
pecting much worse tidings. 

As one astute observer comments, 
“While the showings tend to a pre- 
ponderance of declines, first-quarter 
earnings reports of industrial companies 
have found greater representation in the 
plus column than many observers had 
been led to expect.’” This source claims 
that the “encouragement derived from 
this fact” has helped greatly to keep 
alive the Big Board rally that began in 
mid-February (page 163). 
¢ Case of Steel—This viewpoint is 
strongly bolstered by the steady per- 
formance of the steel shares, despite the 
poor to mixed profit showings that the 
trade has reported so far. 

Of course, up to early this week 
U.S. Steel and Bethlehem, the two 
largest, have not yet reported. But of 
the 11 companies that had, eight were 
losers. The declines ranged from the 
moderate (Jones & Laughlin’s 5%-plus) 
to the uncomfortably large (Pittsburgh 
Steel’s 18.6%) to the rather startling 
(Armco Steel’s 23%). Remember, Arm- 
co has long been rated as one of the 
most efficient operators in the business. 

As for the steel companies reporting 
improved profits, all three were regional 
operators. Lone Star Steel’s earnings 
were up 46.6%, Colorado Fuel & Iron’s 
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FIRST QUARTER SALES 
(Millions of Dollars) 


1957 


Allegheny Ludium Steel... $81.3 
American Cyanamid 132.1 
Aluminum Co. of America.. 208.6 
Armco Steel 

Atlantic Refining 


Borden Co. . 

Calumet & Hecla 

Caterpillar Tractor 

Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 

Container Corp. of America 62.0 


Crucible Steel. . Pere = 
Diamond Alkali. ........ 30.9 
Dow Chemical... . 154.9 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours.. 502.0 
Eaton Mfg ee 58.6 


Ferro Corp ek ey 
Ford Motor 1,569.5 
eS ES ome 
General Electric. . ... 1,048.8 
General Tire & Rubber. . . 95.5 


Gillette Co. . gta 
B. F. Goodrich Co....... 1837 
Haussmann Refrigerator. . 
Industrial Rayon 

Interchemical Corp 


Jones & Laughlin Steel... . 
Johns-Manville Co....... 
Kroger Co. 

Libby- -Owens-Ford Glass. . 
Mead Corp 


Monsanto Chemical 
National Dairy 

Parke, Davis & Co.... 
Penn-Dixie Cement. . 
Chas. Pfizer & Co 


Phelps Dodge Corp ert 
Pittsburgh Steel 49.8 
H. K. Porter Co 39.1 
Rayonier, Inc 30.0 
Reynolds Metals........ 105.2 


Robertshaw-Fulton Controls 19.6 
Rohm & Haas 43.9 
St. Regis Paper 85.3 


Standard Products....... W 9 


Thew Shovel F 12.0 
Union Carbide & Carbon. 351.3 
United States Gypsum... . 

United States Rubber. . 
Worthington Corp 


All figures exclude nonrecurring profit items. 


1956 


$74.8 
127.8 
219.3 
189.5 
148.5 


187 


48 
68.2 


30.6 
137.9 
460.0 

62.0 


1,203.1 
946.5 
83.5 


180.3 
7A 
20.0 


195.3 
647 
326.5 


37.3 


140.6 
327.5 
32.5 
69 


Change 


+ 8.7% 
+ 3.4 
— §.1 
+ 43 
+143 


— 03 
~15.3 
~ 04 


+ 8.1 
— 846 
— 18 


440.6 


+ 0.9 
+ 96 
—14.9 
+ 1.0 


FIRST QUARTER PROFITS 
(Millions of Dollars) 


1957 


$4.8 
13.1 
18.6 
E15.2 


09 
3.8 


3.4 
2.2 
13.4 
*2.12 
3.0 


5.0 
100.5 
0.25 
64.0 
3.3 


7.0 
10.2 
0.4 
09 
0.8 


12.8 
3.0 
4.4 
8.2 
2.8 


11.5 
78 
5.6 
0.6 
5.5 


15.2 
2.0 
17 
2.0 

10.0 


1.4 
4.1 
5.2 


(06 

0.4 
35.4 
£7.8 


E8.0 
2.1 


1956 Change 


$4.6 + 4.8% 
12.3 + 67 
24.3 —23.4 
197 —22.7 
12.0 +20.8 


E+ 8.0 
— 52.3 
+25.5 
— 24.3 
—17.9 


— 84 
+177 
— $9 
+ 44 
— 18.8 


—31.5 
+36.4 
—36.7 
+16.5 
+43.0 


—15.8 
+ 0.7 
—19.5 
— 64.0 
— 22.0 


— 5.4 
— 28.1 
+12.9 
— 7§ 
+ 1.3 


+ 2.5 
—20.7 
+33.4 
— 28.6 
+19.3 


—41.1 
— 18.6 
—19.2 
— 46.4 
— 13.8 


+49.3 
- 27 
—23.6 | 


+41.4 


— 40.0 

377 — 5.9 
97 —20.0 
9.1 E—11.0 
18 +17.3 


*Estimated earnings on common stock. E Estimated. 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities, 
The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$48,000,000 


Quebec Natural Gas Corporation 


$12,550,000 First Mortgage Bonds, 
6% Series due 1980 (Canadian) 


$7,450,000 First Mortgage Bonds, 
54%2% Series due 1980 (United States) 


$20,000,000 
5°*%% Subordinated Debentures due 1985 (Canadian) 


800,000 Common Shares 


(Par Value $1) 


The Subordinated Debentures and the Common Shares are being offered in Units; each 
Unit will consist of a $100 principal amount Debenture and four Common Shares. Two 
Common Shares will be transferable separately at the option of the Company not ear- 
lier than May 20, 1957 and in any event on and after July 16, 1957, and the remaining 
two Common Shares will be transferable separately at the option of the Company not 
earlier than October 1, 1958 and in any event on and after January 1, 1960 

Certain of the Bonds and Units are being offered in Canada by Nesbitt, Thomson and 
Company. Limited, Wood, Gundy &# Company Limited and Osler, Hammond &# Nanton 
Limited 


In the United States certain of the Bonds and Units are being offered by the undersigned. 


{ Bonds 100% 
(Per Unit $145.60 (United States) 


plus accrued interest om the Bonds and the Debentures from April 1, 1957 


Prices - 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only from such of the undersigned 
Underwriters as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


Lehman Brothers Allen €? Company 


Stone €% Webster Securities Corporation White, Weld €&# Co. 
Butcher €7 Sherrerd 


April 18, 1957. 











CLINTON ENGINES GIVE AWAY KEYS TO YOUR HOME? 
a Probably not’ But did you ever consider how many keys to 
; ‘ your desks files, lockers, storeroom, and 
© Quick Starting! door locks disappear each year End this with 
TeiKee key contro! Have a visible record of 
all keys loaned Write for FREE catalog today 





P.O. MOORE. INC 
GLEN R 
CLINTON an 

Outboards “S24 5 Chainsaws Available 


Vig 
took in the SF cuuntoN MACHINE COMPANY 
Yellow Poge* 
Dept. C-114, Maquoketa, towa 


anmme -| + INDUSTRY'S BIG PLUS + 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES + Skilled Labor RHODE 


both offered or wanted; personnel; financing; + ned Plant — ISLAND 


equipment; etc., may be found in BUSINESS + Modern INDUSTRY'S 
WEEK'S own classified advertising section tadustrisl Parks IDEAL STATE 
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a“ 


. « « most managements 
blame rising costs . . .” 
STORY starts on p. 111 


13.3%, and Kaiser Steel’s a sensational 
88.5%. 

¢ Discounted—Various reasons are ad- 
vanced for the recent firmness revealed 
by the steel stocks in the face of the 
generally poor showing of earnings. 
For one thing, the steel stocks earlier 
this year had started discounting some 
of the uncertainties in their future, 
notably their 1957 earnings (BW—Feb. 
16'57,p127). So it seems reasonable 
to assume that the price drubbing the 
steels have already suffered has prepared 
investors and traders for even substan- 
tial drops in first-quarter earnings. 

¢ Hopeful Talk—However, some ob- 
servers doubt this explanation. They 
claim that the market for stocks in gen- 
eral has been influenced less by the 
earnings reports than by the optimistic 
statements on the year’s prospects with 
which many corporate officials—includ- 
ing some losers—have been seasoning 
their factual reports. 

The steel industry is cited as a good 
example of this trend. One observer 
remarked publicly that “When leading 
steel company executives outlined un- 
expectedly good prospects ‘or the indus- 
try—which had been a source of misgiv- 
ings—stocks responded briskly.” 

This marked effervescence among cor- 
porate officials may be perfectly genu- 
ine, but a lot of Wall Streeters doubt 
it. These cynics, talking privately, find 
a very hollow ring in the message of 
goodies in store for the rest of the year. 
In some cases, they find the statement 
a sugar-coating to help stockholders 
swallow sour first-quarter reports. 

The spate of prophecies, apologies, 
and promises that has evoked this cyni- 
cal reaction has attained remarkable 
volume. It has been a long time since 
stockholders have heard so often that 
“the rest of the year will be different.” 
Few of the first-quarter losers neglected 
to dress up the news with such assur- 
ances as: “While first-quarter profits 
and sales were not as satisfactory as we 
had earlier hoped, we are confident (or 
‘reasonably certain’) that for all 1957 
our sales and earnings will prove at 
least slightly higher (or ‘almost as 
good’) as those reported in the year 
1956.” 
¢ Who Shot Cock Robin?—Most man- 
agements blame rising costs for any 
debility in their first-quarter showings 
(BW—Mar.23'57,p39). The air has 
been ringing with complaints about the 
increasing squeeze on profit margins 
exerted by constantly rising costs of 
freight, labor, and raw materials. 

These squawks are by no means con- 
fined to the losers. The oil business— 
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How to win “the battle of the bulge” 


WHEN EXTRA INCHES begin showing up, it 
is time to start “the battle of the bulge.” 
Extra inches and pounds are health haz- 
ards . . . and they are signals for you to start 
reducing now. Remember, in 98 percent of 
the cases, overweight is due to overeating. 


This does not mean that you have to 
give up all the foods you enjoy most. It 
does mean changing your eating habits to 
avoid unneeded calories. 


Before you start dieting, be sure to con- 
sult your doctor. Try to do exactly what he 
tells you, especially about eating the pro- 
tective foods that supply proteins, vitamins 
and minerals. 

There are many combinations of foods 
which provide these essential nutrients. 


Here is a list you can follow every day 
while dieting and daily thereafter: 

Milk . . . at least a pint daily is needed— 
preferably skimmed or buttermilk—in- 
cluding that used in cooking, or in milk 
products like cheese. 

Meat, fish, poultry, eggs or cheese , , , 
two or three servings daily. Have meats 
roasted, broiled or boiled. Use lean meats 
or cut off the fat. 

Potatoes . . 
boiled daily. 

Cereal and bread . . . one slice of whole- 
grain or enriched bread at each meal. 

Vegetables , . . eat at least three vege- 
tables every day including one leafy green 
or yellow. Eat all the vegetable salad you 


. one medium baked or 


want. Be sure, however, to use only lemon 
juice or vinegar dressing. 

Fruits . . . two servings daily, including 
citrus or other sources of vitamin C, such 
as tomatoes. Skip the syrup that comes 
with canned fruits. 

Butter or margarine , . . three small pats 
daily, including that used in cooking. 

If you plan your reducing diet around 
these foods and avoid rich desserts, fried 
foods, gravies, sauces, cocktail snacks and 
second helpings, those extra inches and 
pounds will vanish. 

Your new eating habits may keep your 
weight down permanently and increase 
your chances for better health and a long, 
active life. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Please send me the free booklet, 


“Overweight and Underweight,” 
4-57-S, 








Viewed from 5,000 leet, this open pit copper mine ot Sonta Rito, New Mexico, meas- 
vres roughly one squore mile of its perimeter, with a pit depth of over 800 feer. 


and patterned for more growth / 


Looking for new markets? New sales goals? 
Mining is big and booming — all types of min- 
ing. If you need new markets that are hungry 
for standard products as well as new develop- 
ments — look at these figures: 

1. Metal and nonmetallic mining projects 
announced during 1956 called for expenditures 
of $1.9 billion (yes — billions). 

2. Copper, for instance, will boost capacity 
over 40% by 1960. 

3. Despite costly and complex processing, a 
12-fold boost is scheduled for titanium sponge 
output by 1965. 





4. In coal, capital expenditures will top 
$300 million each year until 1960. 


5. Coal mining is increasing its efficiency at 
a rate of 10% per year (versus 3.5% all-indus- 
try average) with the growth of automation. 


6. Technological growth is spurting, both 
from demand for rare metals and from increas- 
ing need for processing from low-grade ores. 


It’s a market few major companies can afford 
to miss — and growing companies can grow 
with mining. If your product does any of the 
following things or contributes to their ac- 




















complishment, by all means act now: Handle 
or move ores, coal, or other minerals under- 
ground or aboveground; processes, cleans, con- 
centrates, refines, or smelts; automates, con- 
trols, or saves labor on handling or processing. 


For fuller information on how your 
company can meet this challenge, write to: 


Director of Market Research 
McGraw-Hill Mining Publications 
330 W. 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


on company letterhead, requesting booklets of 
data on mining and coal mining. Or request a 
representative to call with informative 
material. 

ili) 


ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL COAL AGE 


MCGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. ¥. 








Series 


Turbocharging... 


POWER DOLLARS DO MORE! 


The Series Turbocharged end of a 
Cooper-Bessemer gas engine is shown 
above—the kind of engine used by 
cross-country pipe lines, petrochem- 
ical plants, refineries and other major 
industries for the biggest of gas and 
air compressing jobs. 

Because of its Series Turbocharg- 
ing, this engine now produces a full 
40% more power than was possible 
only a few months ago with engines 
of exactly the same size and speed. 
What’s more, fuel consumption is less! 


So just what does this mean? For 
one thing it points to the saving of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
the size of plants needed to meet 
power requirements...in the cost of 
installation, piping, maintenance and 
supervision ...and in fuel economy. 

Whether you are interested in pow- 
er for compressing or for any other 
heavy-duty power service on land or 
sea, find out about the newest things 
being done by one of America’s oldest 
engine builders. 


Cope,’ Cour, 


EMGINES, GAS - DIESEL - GAS. O1ESER 





ano 


ENGINE MOTOR O8 TURBINE DRIVEN 
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along with the drug trade (BW—Mar.- 
30°57,p95)—has been least affected by 
the virus of dwindling profits. Yet one 
leading oil company, while gy a 
21% gain in first-quarter earnings, felt 
called on to warn its stockholders that 
“competitive price conditions and the 
prospect of higher operating costs will 
challenge management as the year 
progresses.” 

As the tabulation on page 111 shows, 

many—but not all—companies that 
scored good gains in sales had a hard 
time translating even a small bit of the 
rise into profits. Here again, operating 
costs were the favorite scapegoat. 
e Inventories—Quite a few sufferers 
from declining earnings blamed their 
troubles at least in part on their cus- 
tomers who, as one loser put it, showed 
a growing tendency “not only to work 
off excess inventories but, as in industry 
generally, to pursue a policy of reducing 
the ratio of their inventories to the level 
of their sales.” 

In the first quarter this showed up 
most dramatically in the paper trade. 
In that group, one leading outfit re- 
ported a 24% drop in its profits—which 
translated into a 31% cut in per share 
common earnings. Another company 
had a sickening 46% plunge in earnings. 

The reticence of customers also dealt 
painful blows to such other trades as 
building supplies, nonferrous metals, 
and especially the auto industry’s sup- 
pliers of parts and raw materials. 

Numerous other adverse factors were 
cited by beleagued companies in the 
first-quarter. Among them: 

e The cost of bringing new facil- 
ities into production. 

e The pre-production costs of pred- 
ucts that are just now being introduced. 

e Stepped up spending on research 
and development. 

e Drops in sales to the government. 
¢ Dividends—On balance, dividends 
don’t seem to have suffered yet from 
the earnings trend. Last week the Com- 
merce Dept. reported $2.8-billion in 
publicly-announced cash dividends in 
the first quarter; that’s 24% above the 
1956 period. 

But in plenty of individual cases the 
squeeze on dividends is very evident. 
Private surveys indicate that there have 
been far fewer dividend boosts in 
1957 than there were a year ago, while 
the number of cuts and omissions has 
increased. 

Just a week or so ago, St. Regis Paper 
Co. gave a good example of how swiftly 
dividend policy can change these days. 
St. Regis started with a sad first-quarter 
statement and followed up almost im- 
mediately with a 30% slash in its 
quarterly dividend rate. The news hit 
stockholders hard, for the price of the 
common quickly fell off 22% —a drop 
that came on top of an earlier downhill 
slide to 30% below the 1956 high. eno 
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A Way to Control 
the Federal Budget 





HE storm of protest that has arisen 

over the $71.8-billion Federal budget 
for fiscal 1958 is an encouraging sign, re- 
gardless of its immediate effects on gov- 
ernmental spending plans. 


For many years, close observers of Fed- 
eral finances have been warning the people 
that the loose budgeting methods which 
always have been and still are practiced 
in Washington are increasingly inadequate 
to cope with the multifarious, far-flung and 
complex operations of the Government. 


The Question of Effective Control 


The Executive budget is a vast aggre- 
gate of specific requests by many officials, 
most of whom are enthusiastic believers in 
the functions and programs which they re- 
spectively administer. Their natural tend- 
ency is to endeavor to expand these func- 
tions and programs and to perform them 
better, and this, of course, means asking 
for more money. 


Administration witnesses appear before 
committees to support budget requests, 
but without special staffs it is impossible 
for legislators to examine each proposed 
expenditure. As a result, committee mem- 
bers feel, and presumably are, incompetent 
to criticize budget requests intelligently, 
and the Executive budget goes by default. 


The primary considerations are (1) that 
an annual legislative budget be drawn up, 
(2) that it be drawn up with the aid of a 
specialized staff, (3) A it be drawn up 
and approved early in the session so that 
no appropriations will be made except in 
accordance with it, and (4) that appropri- 
ations be made (as recommended by the 
Hoover commission) for a single fiscal 


year only, irrespective of real or supposed - 


commitments, so that all proposed appro- 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


priations will be subjected to critical Con- 
gressional scrutiny each year. 


“Legislative budget,” as the term is com- 
monly used by members of Congress and 
as it is used here, dees not imply abolition 
of the Executive budget. It means merely 
a listing by Congress of its own estimates 
of Federal receipts and expenditures, with 
a legislative procedure designed to hold 
actual appropriations in line with these 
estimates. In this process, the Executive 
budget would continue to receive due con- 
sideration but would be treated as an ad- 
visory request, rather than as a virtually 
unalterable standard, for appropriations. 


Sound Procedure Not Enough 


If the public uproar over the 1958 
budget leads to effective action along some 
such lines as these, it will have been well 
worth while, whether the 1958 budget 
itself is deeply cut or not. But effective 
action implies more than changes in pro- 
cedure, however essential such changes 
may be. It implies a continuing determina- 
tion to bring and keep Federal spending 
under control—to make the Government's 
budget an instrument of economic stability 
subject to the will of the people and their 
representatives, not a runaway engine of 
inflation. 


From the April issue of Tue Guaranty Survey, 
monthly review of business and economic condi- 
tions published by Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. 

The complete is- 
sue is available 


feo 
on request. } v1 
\ 


The 


Guaranty 





Capital Funds in excess of $400,000,000 


140 BROADWAY FIFTH AVE. AT 44th ST. 
LONDON 


MADISON AVE. AT 60th ST 
PARIS BRUSSELS 


40 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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IN ASSETS: 


Bell Telephone System 
Standard Oil Co. (NJ.) 
General Motors Corp. ........ 
United States Steel Corp. ..... 
eee 
a Siece ceases esas 


Socony Mobil Oil Co. ........ 
E.l. du Pont de Nemours & Co. . 
Texas Co. 

Pennsylvania R.R. ............ 
Standard Oil Co. (ind.) 

General Electric 


Southern Pacific System .. 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. ... 
Standard Oil Co. (Cal.) . 
New York Central R.R. 

Pacific Gas & Electric ... 
Consolidated Edison (N.Y.) ... 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. ....... 
Sinclair Oil Co. 

Union Pacific RR. .. 

Humble Oil Co. .... 

Union Carbide & Carbon Co. .. 


Phillips Petroleum Co. ........ 
Shell Oil Co. 

Commonwealth Edison Co. 
2 ere 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Cities Service Co. 


Aluminum Co. of America 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. # 
International Harvester Co. # 


IN SALES: 


General Motors Corp. 
Standard Oil Co. (NJ.) 

Bell Telephone System 

Ford Motor Co. 

Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
United States Steel Corp. ..... 


General Electric Co. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

Socony Mobil Oil Co. 
GTS. cs ds ccceccuslene 
Swift & Co. 

SEES Wb teecesceses bed 


Bethlehem Steel Corp. 

Texas Co. 
a 
Safeway Stores, Inc. .......... 
E.!. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Standard Oil Co. (ind.) 


Shell Oil Co. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. ... 
I ME LtGesuidéawenseos 
Standard Oil Co. (Cal.) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. .. 
National Dairy Products Co. ... 
Union Carbide & Carbon Co. . 
Be Ge PU GES oc cic cccccces 
International Harvester Co. .... 
Republic Steel Corp. .......... 
2 | are 
Radio Corp. of America 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. ... 
American Tobacco Co. 

Douglas Aircraft Co. # 
General Dynamics Corp. # 
Montgomery Ward & Co. # 
Phillips Petroleum Co. # 


Proctor & Gamble Co. # 

Boeing Airplane Co. # 

# — New member last year. 
E — Estimate. 
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Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry . 


Baltimore & Ohio RR. ............ 


American Gas & Electric System wis 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. # ... 


The 1956 Billion Dollar Club 


ASSETS AS OF 


Oot Athenee ot Seiad’ 
$5,156 
2,660 
1,983 
2,004 
880 
722 
*1,135 
965 
936 
2,180 
1,066 


% Growth 
since 1946 


+214.3% 
+197.1 
+273.2 
+105.0 
+249.0 
+297.8 


+148.5 
+171.0 
+175.0 
+ 13.3 
+128.6 
857 +159.2 
1,624 + 30.4 
891 +134.6 
785 +160.0 
1,698 + 19.0 
991 + 99.7 
1,173 + 47.1 


1,219 + 258 
460 +226.7 
485 +203.7 

1,207 + 209 
591 +142.5 
439 +222.8 


332 +313.6 
474 +188.6 
949 + 42.1 
390 +232.1 
1,156 + 11.1 
503 +151.3 
859 + 41.9 
589 + 96.8 
350 +230.9 
617 + 68.6 

+ 80.2 

+1070.9 


% Growth 
since “946 


+450.0% 
+339.4 
+178.2 
+419.2 
+220.6 
+ 180.7 


+348.5 
+240.3 


+207.6 
+ 85.7 
+316.4 


+195.3 
+248.6 
+ 69.8 
+134.9 
+189.6 
+190.3 


+269.1 
+303.4 
+160.1 
+289.5 
+120.3 
ceece 1, + 82.3 


omene 1, +219.3 
oeeee 1, + 90.8 
oeeee 5. +159.8 
sees 1, +203.1 
coves +213.8 

+375.0 


+ 92.9 
+ 26.1 


083 
074 
048 e 

046 + 59.7 
039 +372.3 
038 346 +200.0 


| A . 


* — 1946 figures not comparable or not strictly comparable. 


The Total Is Up 


Net working capital hit 
another high at the yearend. 
But its components show de- 
cline in corporate liquidity. 


For the 15th straight year, net work- 
ing capital of all U.S. corporations— 
excluding banks and insurance com- 
panies—set a new record last year. Cor- 
porate working capital at the yearend 
was $108.2-billion, the Securities & 
Exchange Commission reported this 
week. That’s $1-billion more than the 
previous record set at the end of the 
third quarter, and $5.3-billion more 
than at the end of 1955. 

But don’t be too impressed. Any 
banker will tell you that liquidity of a 
business can’t be judged solely by the 
size of its working capital, anymore than 
the freshness of an egg can be judged 
by looking at its shell. The credit man 
also wants to know what makes up the 
working capital; and when vou break 
down the latest SEC estimates vou find 
that liquidity has actually retrogressed 
despite the record growth of working 
capital—which, of course, is the ex- 
cess .of current assets over current 
liabilities. 
¢ Ratios—Thus at the end of 1956, 
current assets covered current liabilities 
only 1.98 times, compared with a 2.05 
ratio in the middle of the vear, and 
1.99 as 1955 ended. 

Quick assets—cash, government bonds, 
receivables—also showed the lowest 
ratio to current debts (1.29) since the 
1.25 of 1953. At the end of 1955, the 
ratio was 1.32. 

There was an even steeper falling off 
in another very important measure ot 
liquidity: the relationship of cash and 
government bond holdings to current 
liabilities. At the end of 1956, such 
holdings were only 49% of the debts, 
compared with 53.8% at the end of 
the previous year. Indeed, it was the 
worst showing since the mid-1940 war 
years, with the single exception of the 
46.3% recorded last Sept. 30. 
¢ The Causes—The falling off of these 
ratios at a time when working capital 
is rising is due to these factors: 

e As SEC points out, the rise in 
working capital last vear largely reflects 
the “substantial rise in receivables and 
inventories.” 

e At the same time, corporations 
liquidated their holdings of government 
securities in substantial quantities; 
through the year the drop was $4.8-bil- 
lion, or 20%. And there was no cor- 
responding increase in cash holdings, 
which went up only a modest $700- 
million. €ND 
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What the backbone is to man 


The Frame is to cars and trucks 























AFETY ... your major concern in today’s vehicle operation . . 
depends upon its ‘“‘backbone’”—THE FRAME. 
STRENGTH AND RUGGEDNESS are primé essentials in chassis 
frame design and manufacture. They easily absorb the daily shocks, 
stresses and strains imposed upon them under today’s car and truck 
service conditions. 
And frames permit quick, practical body repairs, replacements, and 
body design changes . . . all with an ease and economy impossible 
with any other type of chassis construction. 
Two great Dana Corporation plants . . . the Parish Division and the 
Detroit Division . . . produced over one million safe automotive frames 
in 1956. 
Parish Division is the world’s largest producer of heat-treated alloy 
steel frames for heavy-duty truck and trailer use; and like its companion 
Detroit Division, is a leading supplier of passenger car frames. 
Dana Corporation operates ten modern plants in strategic locations, 
manufacturing a wide variety of essential products for automotive, 
aviation, railroad, marine, agricultural, and industrial use. 


DANA CORPORATION TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


DANA PRODUCTS Serve Many Fields AVIATION: Universal Joints, Propeller Shafts, Axles, Forgings, Gears, Stampings 


AUTOMOTIVE: Transmissions, Universal Joints, Propeller Shafts, Axles, Torque Con- 
verters, Gear Boxes, Power Take-Offs, Power Take-Off Joints, Clutches, Frames, 
Forgings, Stampings 

INDUSTRIAL VEHICLES AND EQUIPMENT: Transmissions, Universal Joints, Propeller 
Shafts, Axles, Gear Boxes, Clutches, Forgings, Stampings 


RAMROAD: Transmissions, Universal Joints, Propeller Shafts, Generator Drives, Rail 
Car Drives, Pressed Steel Parts, Traction Motor Drives 


AGRICULTURE: Universal Joints, Propeller Shafts, Axles, Power Take-Offs. Power 
Take-Off Joints, Clutches, Forgings, Stompings 


MARINE: Universal Joints, Propeller Shafts, Gear Boxes 


























Install STANLEY 
automatic door controls 


They'll open your doors to more business 
automatically by providing the intangible 
“extras” — courtesy and convenience — that 
will give you a competitive advantage. 

No hands need touch doors operated by Stanley 
Magic Door Controls! Shoppers burdened 

with bundles . . . travelers loaded with luggage 
... busy businessmen in a hurry . . . appreciate 
the ease and speed with which they can 

enter and exit through doors that 

open and close automatically. 

Here’s automatic politeness that will help you 
attract — and keep — customers, whether 

your interest is a supermarket, hotel, restaurant, 
bank, chain store, or any other business that 

is built by deserving customer good will. 





Write for our new folder “Friendliest Doors in the 
World” to Magic Door Sales, Stanley Hardware, 
Division of The Stanley Works, Department D, 
1135 Lake Street, New Britain, Connecticut, 


AMERIGA BUILDS BETTER AND LIVES BETTER WITH STANLEY 


STANLEY 


This famous trademark distinguishes over 20,000 quality products of The Stanley Works—hand and electric 
tools + drapery, industrial and builders hardware + door controls - aluminum windows + metal parts + coatings « 
steel and steel strapping—made in 24 Stanley plants in the United States, Canada, England and Germany 
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FINANCE BRIEFS 





The bears are more active in Wall 
Street. On Apr. 15, the short position 
was 3,071,799 shares, highest since Feb. 
15, 1955; in 880 of the Big Board’s 
1,503 issues, shares had been borrowed 
and sold in the hope of replacing them 
at a lower price. On the American Stock 
Exchange, the short interest reached a 
record 610,615, including 303 of the 
863 listed issues. 
, 7 
Lower-cost vacations: Northwest Air- 
lines, Inc., hopes by this weekend to 
have Civil Aeronautics Board approval 
of its proposed cut of interest rates 
from 12% to 8% on its installment 
plan vacations. 

* 
Bankers acceptances outstanding 
reached a 25-year high during March, 
rising $26.3-million to a total close to 
$l-billion. In the 1956 month, they 
shrank by $6.5-million. A big factor 
was the rise in bills to finance France’s 
oil purchases arising from the Suez 
crisis (BW—Mar.9’57,p31). 

. 


A contraseasonal rise of about $115- 
million in business loans at leading New 
York banks marked the week ended 
Apr. 17, following a week in which 
there was no change. In the 1956 week 
corresponding to this Apr. 17 there 
was a $60-million decline. Sales finance 
companies accounted for $71-million 
of the latest rise. 
7 


Auto designers are blamed for at least 
part of increasing insurance bills by 
Kenneth B. Hatch, president of the 
Fire Assn. of Philadelphia. Hatch says 
that wrap-around windshields, fancy tail 
fins, and ornate trim all add to auto 
repair bills, and consequently insurance 
premiums. 
The Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
says total assets of the 13,441 banks it 
covers reached a record $241-billion 
last year. That’s an increase over 1955 
of about 4%, just about the same per- 
centage rate of increase that has pre- 
vailed for 10 years. 

e 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
reports that March fire losses hit an 
estimated $104.6-million, the second 
time total losses reached $100-million. 
Tine other time was January, with 
$115.3-million. Toll for the first quarter 
of 1957 was about $315.4-million, up 
16.7% over a year ago. 

7 
The first “all-dog” insurance com- 
pany has been chartered by New York 
State: Animal Insurance Co. of 
America, devoted solely to animal 
mortality insurance. 
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LOOK AT LOUISVILLE 
FOR DIVERSIFICATION 


Texas Gas Transmission Corporation invites you to 
consider Louisville, Kentucky, and its immediate 
area in your plans for diversification, expansion and 
new plant locations. The Texas Gas pipeline system 
provides assurance of abundant supplies of clean 
and economical natural gas. In addition to this 
prime fuel, Louisville possesses the other prerequi- 
sites for ideal industrial operation such as land, 
labor, transportation, water and other utility sup- 
plies. Take a look at Louisville for a solution to your 
growth problems. 


ge TRANSMISSION 


o Ri e : General Offices—Owensboro, Ky. 
SERVING THE REGION 


Louisville Gas and Electric Company, a customer of 
Texas Gas, provides natural gas for industrial and 
domestic uses in the Louisville, Kentucky, area. 
Indiana Gas & Water Company, another customer 
of Texas Gas, supplies the Indiana portion of this 
vital growth area. 


Write or telephone Texas Gas Transmission Cor- 
poration, Owensboro, Kentucky, for detailed studies 
pointing out the industrial potentials of greater 
Louisville —in the Texas Gas service area. 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 





A decade ago, 

Nelson Rockefeller began the 

first Point Four project with a 
company to boost private enterprise 
in Latin America. 


But his 


International Basic Economy Corp. soon proved 
that good will and capital resources 
weren’t enough. Some schemes -— including 
IBEC'’s Venezuelan fisheries — lost heavily. 


Trial and error has 









































paid off. Today such 
projects as Venezuelan su- 
permarkets have put IBEC 


in the black. 























NOW IBEC is looking for new worlds to conquer— 


branching out into Europe, Asia, maybe Africa, and 
spreading U.S. financing methods which could speed 
the growth of a capital market in underdeveloped 


countries. 


10-Year Dream Turns 


or 10 years, the International Basic 

Economy Corp., created by Nelson 
Rockefeller (picture), has been trying 
to combine a social-economic vision 
with practical business in bringing 
North American financial and industrial 
technique to South America. 

It has been a trying decade. Some- 
times the vision of helping Latin Ameri 
cans to raise their living standards has 
been thwarted by age-old commercial 
or social ways; sometimes an investment 
proved basically unprofitable; sometimes 
management didn’t measure up to the 
challenge 


122 Business Abroad 


And through all its trials, IBEC was 
dogged by a misunderstanding, both in 
the U.S. and abroad, of its long-range 
goal: a profit, as well as social better- 
ment for underdeveloped countries. 
IBEC somehow got mixed in the pub- 
lic mind with Rockefeller philanthropy, 
blurring its identity as a serious business 
undertaking. 
¢ Signs of Vigor—Today, however, 
there is evidence that IBEC is settling 
down to a new expansion, not only in 
Latin America but all over the map: 

In Sao Paulo, Brazil, an IBEC sub- 


sidiary is selling shares in a new open- 


a Profit 


end mutual investment fund for the 
small investor. At the rate of 1-million 
cruzeiros’ worth a weck—about $54,000, 
and a big deal in Brazil—the sale has 
accounted for more than 5-million 
cruzeiros’ worth out of 30-million cruz- 
eiros. 

In Italy, IBEC officials are wrapping 
up a project to launch a chain of super- 
markets in partnership with local in- 
terests. 

In West Germany and Canada, 
IBEC plans to market instant coffee. 

In Iraq, IBEC is working out a plan 
to build housing under a government 
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Get your 
message across 


with these tested 
speaking helps 


Whether it’s an informal 
speech before friends or 


FR — p ‘ a convention address be- 
° fore thousands if you 
can “capture” your audi 


Sturgis ence you're taking pow 
S$ erful steps toward busi 
tandard ness success and per 
sonal recognition This 

Code of Library shows you how 
without going through 


Parliamentary the embarrassment ot 


learning by trial and 


Procedure wane. 


new, simple It tells how to organize 
authority on rules of a speech ‘ . what 
order—yours with pur- “tone” to give it... how 
chase of this Library! to develop a clear, pow 
erful voice . even 
gives hundreds of intro 
ductions, epigrams, and 
ideas you can use right 
away in your talks. See it 
NOW, and quickly reap 
the rich rewards that «x 
to the man who speaks 
logically and clearly 


SUCCESSFUL 
- SPEAKERS 
LIBRARY 


Here’s a Library designed for the professional 
or amateur speaker who wants the best advice 
available on how to organize and write a speech 
on any subject, pack it with punch, and deliver 
it with poise and conviction. Whether your next 
speech is to be serious, humorous, inspiring, or 
critical you'll get hundreds of suggestions you 
can use to build listener enthusiasm and ap 
plause. 


4 volumes 
1018 pages 
Easy terms 


These books give you everything you need to 
become an interesting, convincing, popular 
speaker. You'll have hundreds of easy-to-apply 
methods, ideas, and examples you can use right 
away—even if you have to make a speech tomor 
row! These books start you right at the begin 
ning—tell you how to plan your speech—run a 
meeting use showmanship they take you 
through every vital step that master speakers 
use to win the audience’s attention, approval, 
and applause. 


Contains Send coupon below and get 
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Sturgis’ STANDARD CODE OF PARLIAMENT 
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project—further evidence that IBEC has 
broken out of its Latin American orbit. 

And in New York, officials of the 

company are drawing up IBEC’s first 
public annual report. It will show that 
1956 was a good year, that IBEC is 
now in the black, that it has, according 
to its managers, recouped the losses of 
the past 10 years. 
e Trial and Error—Rockefeller says 
these 10 years taught IBEC what it can 
and cannot do, built up a nucleus of 
the special kind of management talent 
the company needs, gave IBEC a plat 
form from which to launch bigger ven- 
tures. There’s a hint that IBEC’s capi- 
talization of $16.5-million may be in- 
creased to permit ambitious expansion 
on all fronts. 

Io outside observers—and _ there 
aren't many who know enough of 
IBEC’s activity through 76 subsidiaries 
in 12 countries to make a judgment 
the company’s future seems to depend 
on how well it has learned from earlie: 
mistakes—and on how much time Nel 
son Rockefeller (above), a busy man 
with wide interests, is prepared to give 
to it. 


|. Sense of Mission 


IBEC is and always has been the 
result of Nelson Rockefeller’s imagina- 
tion and energy. In 1947, Rockefeller 
came home with a sense of mission 
after five years in Washington as 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s trouble-shooter 
in Latin American affairs. He and his 
four brothers and a sister put $6-mil- 
lion of Rockefeller money into a cor- 
poration that would, “in association 
with others, promote the economic de- 
velopment of various parts of the world 

. and thus better their standards of 
living.” 

Chiefly through joint ventures, 
IBEC today runs supermarkets and 
shopping centers in Venezuela, Puerto 
Rico, and Peru; builds low-cost housing 





“SO THAT'S WHY 


ourlabor 
turn-overs 
solow/" 


“Before we had our Wheelabra- 
tor Dustube® Collector, I never 
would have believed that dust 
control could mean so much to 
our personnel department. We 
may have put it in to salvage 
material we were wasting, but 
now that we have it, I think 
we re saving as much money on 
training new men. Production’s 
a lot happier, too, because they 
keep their experienced men, 
now that turnover has dropped 
*way down. This Dustube Col- 
lector would pay for itself even 
if we couldn’t re-use the ma- 
terial it collects.” 

For details on Wheelabrator Dustube 
Collector principles and savings, 
write for Catalog 372-C 

W heelabrator Corporation 

461 S. Byrkit St., Mishawaka, Ind. 











WHEELABRATOR® 


Dust & Fume Control 
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PRODUCTION 


TITLE PASSES 


MATERIALS 


Insurance protection 
is most important here 


ACCOUNTS 
RECEIVABLE 


Your cycle of protection is not complete 





unless accounts receivable are insured 


When a shipment is made—title passes—and you create an account 
receivable. You are more certain of the end result—PROFIT—when 
you protect accounts receivable with Credit Insurance. That’s why an 
increasing number of executives have decided that NO cycle of protec- 
tion is complete unless capital invested in accounts receivable is insured 
by ACI. To learn more about Credit Insurance, call our office in your 
city, or write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY CoMPANY of New York, 
Dept. 42, 300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


Liquidity of capital is the 
prime responsibility of management. 
Protect your working capital 


invested in accounts receivable 


with ® 
American 
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in Puerto Rico; pasteurizes milk in 
Venezuela; grows hybrid seed com in 
Brazil; acts as management consultant 
to U.S. and local companies in Brazil; 
produces instant coffee in El Salvador 
for marketing in Canada and West 
Europe; manages an investment fund 
in Brazil; produces equipment in Ohio 
for extracting vegetable oils, and oper- 
ates a Midwest U.S. oil company. 

* Confused Identity—Jt was, of course, 
inevitable that IBEC would become 
confused with other Rockefeller enter- 
prises. IBEC staffers who worked. with 
Rockefeller in his wartime tour in 
Washington recall that when the Of- 
fice of the Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs spent $12-million of the 
U.S. taxpayers’ money to clean up 
malaria on Brazil’s “Hump,” the Bra- 
zilian people were sure it was Rocke- 
feller money. And a special effort 
by the Coordinator's office to explain 
the difference between Nelson Rocke- 
feller the official and Nelson Rocke- 
feller the philanthropist never quite 
got the message across. 

In its early days, moreover, IBEC 
gave color to its reputation as at least a 
semi-philanthropic group, rather than 
a straight business enterprise. That's 
because IBEC saw itself—and still does 
—-as a pacesetter in the underdeveloped 
countries, moving in to initiate projects 
that local investors regarded as too “dif- 
ferent” from established ways of busi- 
ness. 

IBEC still feels this sense of mission, 
or awareness of the social aspect, as 
Vice-Pres. Wallace D. Bradford calls 
it. But it is more conscious than ever 
of the profit motive—its guiding rule, 
as in any other company. 
¢ Partnership—From the start, IBEC 
has felt that local participation is essen- 
tial to its type of operation, and a chance 
of profit is the best incentive to get 
this participation. However, particu- 
larly in the early days, IBEC’s successes 
were often attributed abroad to Rocke- 
feller millions rather than to dollar-and- 
cents business principle, and its failures 
were written off as broken dreams. 

That’s why IBEC people are eager 
to confess that the early mistakes came 
from bad business judgment, not mis- 
guided altruism. 


ll. Against the Tide 


IBEC’s effort to put food produc- 
tion and distribution on a footing of 
efficiency in South America is a good 
example of what happened. Rocke- 
feller and his associates were convinced 
that high food costs were one of the 
area’s great problems, fully as urgent 
as the effort to industrialize. 

From the New York headquarters, 
it looked as if the first attack should 
be on the production end of the food 
business. IBEC put a lot of money into 
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exporting U.S. mechanized farming 
methods to Venezuela, as a demonstra- 
tion area. It was sound theory but in 
practice a fiasco, even though some of 
the same methods have proved succes- 
ful on a smaller scale on Rockefeller’s 
private farms in Venezuela, Brazil, and 
Ecuador. 

Similarly, a plan to mechanize Vene- 
zuela’s fish industry and to freeze 
fillets was unsuccessful, partly because 
of sales resistance—Venezuelans weren’t 
ready to buy so much fish as it was too 
radical a departure from their standard 
diet. 
¢ The Selling End—IBEC then tried 
to cut Venezuela’s high food prices by 
going into food wholesaling. But it 
found that its reduced wholesale prices 
were merely inflating the profits of the 
middlemen instead of being reflected in 
retail stores. That’s when IBEC shifted 
its whole food project into supermar- 
keting. 

Today, IBEC’s supermarkets are op- 
erating profitably in Puerto Rico 
(BW—Sep.10’55,p94) and in Vene- 
zuela, where eight stores are open and 
others are under construction. Rocke- 
feller believes these markets have low- 
ered the retail food price indexes in the 
two areas by as much as 15%. The 
food retailing tradition has been over- 
thrown, and local companies are now 
setting up supermarkets independently. 

This year, IBEC is taking the super- 
market to Western Europe by wav of 
Italy. It feels that Italy’s highly indus- 
trialized North is spending too much 
of its income on high-cost food retail- 
ing. 


Ill. Still Doing Good 


Rockefeller is a bit apologetic about 
the prospect that IBEC’s chief inter- 
national enterprise will be a_ super- 
market chain. It seems to fall short of 
what the company originally set out 
to accomplish. But he argues that food 
can be a critical factor in the economy, 
that in this sense Italy is an underde- 
veloped country. 

Whether or not IBEC steps in, Italy 
may be getting supermarkets in the 
next decade (BW —Jul.7’56,p86), but 
Rockefeller points out that speeding up 
this process could be a significant con- 
tribution to Italy’s economy. 
¢ New Try in Brazil—Rockefeller is 
unqualifiedly enthusiastic over the new 
financial undertakings in Brazil. IBEC 
had a bitter experience there in 1952 
when it set up Interamericana, an in- 
vestment underwriting house, in as- 
sociation with the Chase bank and 14 
Brazilian banks. 

In retrospect, it seems Interameri- 
cana took something of a long shot in 
backing two large stock issues for local 
subsidiaries, one for a Mannesmann 
seamless tube plant and the other for a 
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TORNADO cUTS MAINTENANCE COSTS 
IN THE PAPER INDUSTRY TOO! 


Industry after industry has found the Tornado Series 80 Vacuum 
Cleaner will save them maintenance time and money. 

For example, in the photo above, Series 80 motor unit is used 
as a Jumbo Conversion unit to clean paper machine dryers. 
Using 48 feet of hose, this powerful (325 m.p.h.), and versatile 
unit makes short work of a tedious cleaning operation—helps 
maintain top quality paper, too! 

Do you have a tough cleaning job? Or maybe you'd like to 
cut costs. Whatever it is, the Series 80 Vacuum Cleaner can solve 
your cleaning problems. Whether you’re picking up dirt, water, 
oil or chips you'll do it better, faster with a Tornado Series 80. 
And it converts quickly to six different cleaners. Have an on- 
the-job demonstration today! 


Picks up oil and other accumu- 
lated liquids under machine 


without any conversion. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 660 NOW! 


BREWER ELECTRIC MEG. CO. 


5104 Noith Ravenswood Avenue Chictiqo 40, Illinois 
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Ve /urutiiou NYGEN Tolex’ 


the supported vinyl upholstery 
with the rich, soft “feel” 


... IT STAYS IN BUSINESS Longe / 


There's executive-suite elegance about Nygen Tolex. Yet 


beneath its handsome surface is a ruggedness that defies 
wear... that never needs pampering. Nygen Tolex is the modern 
upholstery fabric—born of research intent on providing both 


performance and economy. 


To display good taste and business acumen, specify Nygen Tolex 
on all your new office chairs. It’s available in both natural 
leather and soft fabric effects, in colors that are decorator- 
preferred. For samples or the names of office chair manufacturers 


who use Nygen Tolex write: 





THE GENERAL TIRE 4&2 RUBBER COMPANY 
TEXTILEATHER DIVISION + TOLEDO, OHIO GENERAL 


PLASTICS 
Makers of supported vinyl fabrics for Tre General Tire 


& Ruover Company 
products used in business and homes. 
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Squibb penicillin _ factory. Within 
months, Squibb was embroiled in a 
local price war with two other makers 
of penicillin. Then Brazilian Pres. 
Getulio Vargas committed suicide, and 
the bottom dropped out of the market. 
The two plants are still running, but 
Interamericana took heavy losses—and, 
worse yet, lost the confidence of the 
ultra-conservative Brazilian investor. 

Last October, Interamericana was 
reorganized. Chase Manhattan Bank 
pulled out, and the Brazilian banks 
accepted shares in IBEC’s new mutual 
fund, which is modeled on U.S. and 
Swiss investment trusts. Robert Purcell 
of Diversified Investors Corp. is IBEC’s 
consultant on this fund. 

Shares in the fund are being sold on 
almost a house-to-house basis, with ini- 
tial purchases as low as the cruzeiro 
equivalent of $15. Rockefeller sees this 
as a way to reach Brazil's small savers, 
who have never had an opportunity to 
invest in corporate equities in the ra- 
ther exclusive local stock market. 

IBEC has also enriched the fund’s 
portfolio with securities of U.S. cor- 
porations that have Brazilian subsidi- 
aries. Richard Aldrich, local manager 
of the fund, hopes someday to set up a 
payroll deduction plan through which 
local employees of U.S. subsidiaries 
could buy shares in the fund, which in 
turn holds stock in the parent com- 
pany. 

This, Aldrich believes, would answer 
the Brazilian jingoists who attack U.S. 
companies as exploiters who don’t allow 
Brazilians to share in thei earnings. 
These U.S. securities might also attract 
investments from the wealthier Brazil- 
ians who new-put their money into 
local real @state Or into New York or 
Paris banks, in preference to investing 
in local companies. 
¢ More Capital—Rockcefeller views the 
fund as a means of raising local capital 
that might be used to promote new en- 
terprises. He hopes to swing new part- 
nership arrangements in which a U.S. 
company joins with IBEC and with 
local investors to bring modern tech- 
nology to a country. 

IBEC has already arranged a few such 
deals: between a Brazilian can manu- 
facturer and American Can Co., a Bra- 
zilian auto parts maker and Budd Co., 
Rollins Burdick & Hunter and local 
insurance interests. It is known to be 
talking with Scott Paper Co. about de- 
veloping timber resources in Brazil and 
with U.S. and Brazilian investors about 
iron ore (BW—Apr.21°56,p169). 

Meanwhile, IBEC is building up 
dollar earnings at home. In Decem- 
ber, 1955, it acquired V. D. Anderson 
Co. of Cleveland, maker of machinery 
for extraction of vegetable oil, and it 
also owns Pursuit Oil Co., a secondary 
recovery operation in Indiana, Illinois, 
and Kentucky. eno 
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AB N THE B IOMING MILL OF J@L’'S PITTSBURGH WORKS. WHERE 


J&L—A Great Name in Steel... 
Where Safety 


A bronze plaque at J&L’s Pittsburgh Works bears this 
quotation by Ben Moreell, J&L’s Board Chairman: 
“If we can’t afford safety, 
we can’t afford to be in business.’ 
This is an eloquent expression of J&L’s determination 
to keep safety first in running the business of the nation’s 
fourth largest steel producer. 
Continuing programs of ‘training and education in 
safe practice, plus the most modern safety clothing 
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SAFE PRACT 
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Te T EMPLOYEES AND EQUIPMEN 


Comes First 


and equipment, protect the health and well-being of 
our people. And the most up-to-date safety devices, by 
safeguarding our plants, preserve jobs for our employee 

and at the same time protect our share 


holders’ investment. 


Jones & Laughlin 


STEEL CORPORATION: PITTSBURGH 
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‘Simple? Even the 
chairman of the board 
puns ttf” 


A Marchant is the easiest of all calculators to run. 
The controls are conveniently grouped in a com- 
pact area—hand travel is at a minimum. And in 
many problems a Marchant requires fewer steps 
to the answer. 

The Marchant has other important advantages, 
too. Its quiet speed is one —up to twice that of any 
other calculator. Trouble-free dependability is an- 
other —hand in hand with time and money saved. 
And the Marchant gives you continuous proof —a 
straight-line, true-figure dial check of every num- 
ber entered during a calculation. 

What do those advantages add up to? To your 
assurance of the utmost accuracy in your figure- 
work, and to a more efficient, more profitable 
operation of your. business. 


MARCHANT 
CALCULATORS 


INC 
OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 


Vail this coupon, with your business letterhead, 
to the address above for free B-4 
Descriptive literature on Marchant Calculators 0 
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ORE TRAIN carries manganese from the jungles of the Amazon delta in Brazil to 
port of Macapa for transshipment to U.S. Bethlehem Steel is part owner of mine. 


BELT LOADER at the dock site in Macapa can load the 
manganese ore into boats at the rate of about 2,000 tons an hour. 


Manganese From Brazil's Jungles 





Atlantic Ocean 


BRAZIL 
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yy THE HOT JUNGLES of the Amazon 
delta, Bethlehem Steel Co. is pushing 
production of manganese. This remote 


site in Brazil’s ‘Territory of Amapa 
promises to become the largest single 
source of manganese in the Western 
Hemisphere. Right now, the ore is 
riding to portside at Macapa (map and 
pictures) in 70-ton hopper. cars and 
moving north by ore boat to the U.S 
at an average rate of 600,000 tons a year. 
Bethlehem’s project is one more sign 
of the U.S. steel industrv’s continuing 
interest in developing new sources of 
steelmaking ores outside the country 
Five years ago the industry was im- 
porting 2-million tons of Canadian iron 
ore annually. Last vear the industry 
brought in 15.4-million tons from 
Canada. Similarlv, U.S. Steel and 
Bethlehem Stcel mines in Venezuela 
have boosted shipments of iron ore to 
the U.S. from 2-million tons in 1952 to 
10.4-million tons last year 
¢ Significance—But for the U.S. steel 
industry, getting manganese outside the 
country is a different story from getting 
Venezuelan or Canadian iron ore. The 
industry still has a lot of iron in the 


Mesabi range. Development of Vene- 
zuelan and Canadian ore merely adds 
new sources of supply—and helps make 
up for the lower grade deposits in the 
U.S. But the industry has no large, 
domestic sources of manganese that it 
can tap. Practically all the manganese 
it uses comes from faraway India, 
Ghana, and the Union of South Africa 
Now, slightly less than 10% of U.S. im 
ports of manganese come from Brazil. 
This is why Brazil is beginning to 
look as important to the stecl industry 
is neighboring Venezuela. This year 
the biggest portion of Bethlehem’s 
manganese output will go to the U.S 
defense stockpile. Next year Bethlehem 
will get the largest share. 
¢ Other Projects—While Bethlehem’s 
\mapa venture is a dramatic example 
of Brazil’s mineral wealth, it is by no 
means the first time U.S. companies 
have staked out an interest in Brazilian 
mining. Back in the 1920s, U.S. Steel 
set up a company to develop manganes¢ 
properties in the state of Minas Gerais 
Yearly shipments run around 20,000 
tons. A few months ago, a group of 
U.S. investors took over the St. John 
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Paint applied to its maximum film thick- Same paint applied by the DeVilbis: Hot- 
ness by the usual spray method {cold) Spray method provides much heavier cover- 
looks like this in front of a spotlight. Note age, as is shown on the glass pane! on 
coverage. the right. 


Demonstration on glass 
proves DeVilbiss Hot Spray 
cuts finishing costs 


Now, using a DeVilbiss Paint Heater, one coat sprayed hot gen- 
erally covers better than two or more cold-sprayed coats! More 
paint reaches a surface and stays there. Thinning paint with heat 
permits applications of higher solid-content material for heavier 
coats and greatly reduces overspray. 

This superior finishing method saves up to 50% in material and 
labor costs; may be used on all types of products—from autos, 
furniture, and appliances to military tanks. For facts on how 
much the DeVilbiss Paint Heater can save you, call your 


DeVilbiss supplier! The DeVilbiss Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


FOR BETTER SERVICE, BUY 


AUTRE TR 


DeVilbiss Hot-Spray system is foolproof; 
adapts to multiple gun hook-ups. Hot 
water from master heater (') heats paint 
in exchanger (2); heat-jacketed hose as- 
semblies (3) keep paint hot right up to 
the guns, assuring uniform viscosity at 
oll times ot each gun. 


DEVILBISS HELPS YOU GET THE MOST FROM THE SPRAY METHOD 
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“... Brazil may soon set up 

an iron ore commission for 
— . i - “aa 

expediting iron mining ... 
MANGANESE starts on p. 129 


del Rey gold mine, also in Minas Gerais, 
from British interests that had owned it 
for some 125 years. The latest report 
is that a big U.S. mining company may 
soon begin developing St. John’s rich 
iron properties. 
¢ New Developments—Besides this, 
there are other U.S. mining projects in 
Brazil either under way or being studied: 
¢ Bethlehem Steel is considering 
iron ore mining in Amapa and possibly 
in Minas Gerais. 

e U.S. Steel is starting produc- 
tion of manganese at a site in the state 
of Matto Grosso. Production may run 
to some 100,000 tons yearly. 

e Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co.—sales 
agent here for Brazil’s state-owned iron 
mining company, Vale do Rio Doce— 
has been the middleman in a deal in- 
volving Cyrus Eaton and the Rockefeller 
interests that might result in an in- 
vestment of $100-million in iron ore 
development. This deal is still up in the 
air. ' 

The Brazilian government _ itself 
now realizes how much foreign ex- 
change the country could earn by speed- 
ing up mineral development. The gov- 
ernment may soon set up an iron ore 
commission—similar to the GEIA auto- 
truck commission (BW—Mar.2’57,p94) 
-for expediting iron mining. 

During the past decades, Brazil has 
sat on its underground wealth and 
shown little interest in making it pay. 
There were two reasons for this. Bigger, 
surer profits could be made from coffee, 
land, and building investments. And 
natural ebstacles, such as jungles, pre- 
vented easy surveying of mineral de- 
posits. 

On top of this, Brazil has looked on 
its basic resources, from oil to ores, as 
wealth that primarily Brazilian interests 
should develop. Mining companies 
have often restricted the amount of. for- 
eign capital they would let in. The 
Eaton-Rockefeller interests have run 
into this in trying to work out their 
deal. Bethlehem Steel, which operates 
100%-owned subsidiaries in Chile, Ven- 
ezuela, Mexico, and Cuba, has had to 
accept a 49% interest in the company 
working the Amapa deposits. 
¢ Manganese Discovery—In fact, the 
Amapa project makes a good case study 
of the traditional difficulties in develop- 
ing Brazilian resources. In 1941, a guide 
who was helping prospectors look for 
gold in Amapa pocketed some samples 
of rich-looking rock he had stumbled 
on. Later he handed over the samples 
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to the territorial governor. Finding a 
high manganese content in the samples, 
the federal governn.ent in 1946 opened 
up Amapa as a mining reserve. 

Engineers soon recommended that 
the area be developed by private capital. 
In the bidding, Industria e Comercio de 
Minerios S.A. (ICOMI) won rights to 
explore the territory. Shortly afterwards, 
the company joined up with Bethlehem 
Steel. 
¢ “Political Engineering”—Then began 
a three-year job of “political engineer- 
ing” to quiet anti-U.S. propaganda in- 
directly aimed at Bethlehem. Actual 
work at Amapa did not get started until 
1952. 

Now, in the port area of Macapa, 
Amapa’s tiny capital, [COMI has built 
a huge floating dock that will ride with 
the 40-ft. rise and fall of the Amazon’s 
floods. The dock can handle ore boats 
of up to 25,000 tons. Mechanical equip- 
ment can load 2,000 tons of ore an 
hour. 

Using some 2,000 workers, ICOMI 
has spent three years laying 120-mi. of 
railroad track from portside through 
thick jungle to the mine site. Construc- 
tion has includeu five new bridges, two 
underpasses, and a way station at mid- 
point along the route. Four years ago, it 
took engineers over two days to reach 
the mine site. Now the trip takes only 
four hours. The railroad has three diesel- 
electric engines, 80 hopper cars, around 
20 service and freight cars. 

At the mine site, where some 800 
men are working now, you can see a 
mountain of ore containing at least 
16-million tons of known _ reserves. 
There’s another estimated 15-million 
tons nearby. After crushing and wash+ 
ing, the ore averages around 46% in 
manganese content. 
¢ Opening up Amapa—The manganese 
project has opened up the whole Amapa 
territory. Mining engineers now use 
Belem, the large city on the south side 
of the Amazon, as headquarters for sur- 
veying the interior. In Macapa, the 
population has swelled almost overnight 
from 5,000 to 20,000. The town is mov- 
ing its airport to a better site for han- 
dling more and bigger planes. The 
federal government is using some of the 
$1.7-million ICOMI pays in royalties 
to finance construction of a power sta- 
tion in Amapa that may help attract 
new industry. And Amapa manganese 
has doubled Brazil’s foreign exchange 
earnings from mineral exports—from 
roughly $32-million (almost all of it 
iron ore exported by Vale do Rio Doce) 
to $65-million. 

ICOMI itself has benefited from 
Bethlehhem’s technical knowhow in help- 
ing get out the manganese. More im- 
portant, ICOMI got Bethlehem’s help 
in arranging a $67-million loan from 
the Export-Import Bank for the port 
and mine development. Eno 
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|... RUBBER PRODUCTS for your needs 


Thousands of shapes and sizes 
...each carefully designed to fit 
your requirements. 

Western Rubber is equipped 
to custom make the rubber part 
you need . . . promptly, efficient- 
ly and economically. 

Your assurance of satisfaction 
is fifty-five years of experience 
by people trained and equipped 
to produce quality products. 


Write or phone for in- 
formation or a visit by our 
sales engineer in your area, 


Seen - 3-3-8 Se ogee 


o . INDIANA 


MOLDED AND LATHE-CUT RUBBER 
PARTS FOR ALL INDUSTRIES 








Why management changed gloves 


¢ Case No. 584 shows what manage- 
ment usually finds when employees’ 
work gloves are job-analyzed. Ordinary 
leather-palm gloves, being worn for cut- 
ting steel bar stock and tubing, became 
oil-soaked and unusable in 80 hours. 
Edmont recommended an extra flexible 
plastic coated glove (No. 404 Snorkel) 
which was oil-proof and had a non-slip 
grip. This job-fitted glove wore more 
than 100 hours, cost 25% less and was, 
of course, much safer. 


Free Offer to Employers: We make 
more than 50 types of coated and treated 
fabric gloves to fit job needs. Tell us 
your operation. Without cost we will 
recommend correct gloves and send you 
samples for testing. 


Edmont Manufacturing Company, 
1220 Walnut Street, Coshocton, Ohio. 


Edmont 


JOB-FITTED GLOVES Edmont 
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Europe Gets 


OEEC peers into economic 
future of Western Europe, 
sees growth continuing at 
healthy, if slower, rate. 


Report forecasts 25% 
gain in industrial production 
by 1960, uptrend in demand 
for autos and other consumer 
durables—and looks for jump 
in Europe’s travel earnings. 


HIS WEEK the countries of Western 
Europe got a glimpse into their eco- 

nomic future—one that’s bound to be 
encouraging for European businessmen. 

It is contained in Vol. II of Europe 
Today and in 1960, a report prepared 
by the secretariat and the economic 
committee of the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation. This 
study of potential growth over the years 
1956-60 is OEEC’s most ambitious ef- 
fort at economic forecasting. 
¢ Rapid—According to the OEEC pro- 
jections, the West European economy 
should continue to grow at a rapid 
rate. The combined gross national 
product should rise 17.4% by 1960, and 
total industrial production by 25% 
(charts, right). This compares with in- 
creases of 27% and 38% respectively 
for the years 1951-55, with the decline 
due largely to a slowdown in the growth 
of the labor force. It’s still a very 
healthy rate of economic progress, how- 
ever, involving an annual growth of pro- 
ductivity at’ a compound Tate of 2 7%, 
or higher than that achieved in the U. S. 
during the last five years. 

In making these projections, OEEC 
is not trying to lay down a program, or 
set a ceiling on Western Europe’s eco- 
nomic potential. The rate of growth 
suggested “is simply an estimate of what 
is likely to happen under reasonably 
favorable peacetime conditions.” 
¢ Gold Mine—The sections on invest- 
ment demand, private consumption, 
and Europe’s trade with the outside 
world will be of particular value to 
European businessmen, and to U.S. ex- 
porters and investors 

The study estimates the probable 
level of annual investment over the next 
five years in the main sectors of the 
economy. Here are some of the figures: 
steel, $1.2-billion; oil refining and dis- 
tribution, $500-million; electricity pro- 
duction, $1.6-billion; coal, $600-mil- 
lion; nuclear energy, $400-million. 

As tor personal consumption, OEEC 
expects a continued upward trend in 
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Bright Glimpse Ahead to 1960 


Industrial Production Will Keep Rising 
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More Will Be Invested Than During Past 5 Years 
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Private Consumption of Durables Will Rise Rapidly 
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the demand for consumer durables. 
¢ Balance—Western Europe should 
have no great trouble in paying for its 
imports, says the report, even though it 
will almost have to double its fuel im- 
ports. One reason is that the area 
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1960 


should have an increasingly favorable 
travel balance, especially with the U.S. 
According to OEEC, “net earnings 
from travel could eventually eclipse 
E'urope’s prewar investment income” 
in financing its trade deficit. 








1955=100 
200 





If all goes well, merchandise imports 
from the dollar area will increase from 
about $6-billion in 1955 to about $7.2- 
billion in 1960. Imports of manufac- 
tured goods may rise by as much 
as 40%. END 
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The 14 most frequently asked questions 
about Business Consultants 


- What is a business consultant? 


- An outside specialist called in by 
management to help with a special 
project or unusual business prob- 
lem 


. In what phases of business do con- 
sultants specialize? 


- Some specialize in one field—like 
taxes, insurance, appraisals, or 
marketing. But the larger consult- 
ing firms usually offer specialized 
help in all these, and many other 
areas. 


. Which size firm can serve me best? 


- That depends on your problem. 
However, with the complex struc- 
ture of modern business, many 
problems can’t be readily classified. 
It often takes investigation into 
many facets of a company’s opera- 
tions to determine what the basic 
problem really is. An integrated 
consulting organization offering 
specialists in many fields is more 
likely to find solutions that are 
sound from every angle. 


. How large or small an assignment 
will a consulting firm undertake? 


. That varies with each firm. Most.of 
the larger ones take assignments 
of all sizes—assignments ranging 
in duration from a few days to 
several years. 


. Any limitation on where they can 
serve me? 


. That varies, too. Some consulting 
firms, like Ebasco, have had world- 
wide experience. 


Q. 
A 


How can such outsiders know my 
business? 


The well-established consultant has 
probably worked for many com- 
panies in your industry or related 
industries in the past. The once-in- 
a-lifetime situation in your com- 
pany may well be one he’s handled 
a dozen times before. 


Is it wise to engage a consultant 
who may have worked for my com- 
petitors? 


. Certainly. Just as wise as employ- 


ing an executive, a salesman, or any 
other worker who’s had previous 
experience in your industry. 


What happens if a consultant I en- 
gage works for one of my competi- 
tors in the future? 


Consultants are professional men 
with professional ethics. They can- 
not and will not reveal information 
of a confidential nature. 


Do consultants offer standardized 
solutions? 


No. They draw on past experience, 
but each new set of recommenda- 
tions is tailor-made. 


How do they arrive at their recom- 
mendations? 


In general, through four specific 
steps: (1) They get the facts about 
the problem or the project; (2) 
They analyze these facts; (3) A 
program of recommended action is 
submitted to management; (4) 
When the program meets manage- 
ment’s approval, the consultants 
plan the details and assist in putting 
the program into operation. 


Whatever your business or industry, one of the firms that may be 


recommended to you is Ebasco. Our booklet, 


“The Inside Story 


of Outside Help” describes the many consulting services we offer. 
We will be pleased to send you a copy. Address Ebasco Services 
Incorporated, Dept. C., Two Rector Street, New York 6, New York. 


Are the services of business con- 
sultants expensive? 


A consultant’s value can’t be meas- 
ured in dollars and cents, but by 
the results achieved. The fact that 
consulting firms derive much of 
their business as repeat assign- 
ments from clients served in the 
past proves the consultant’s worth. 


Wouldn't my company save money 
by putting the specialists it needs 
on its permanent payroll? 


No, since most special problems 
and projects that call for a con- 
sultant are of relatively short dura- 
tion. Nor would specialists be easy 
to find in today’s tight manpower 
market. 


Can consulting costs be estimated 
in advance? 


Yes. Consulting firms will submit 
estimates of charges for each speci- 
fic assignment. 


What's the best way to select a con- 
sulting firm? 


Check with the Association of 
Consulting Management  Engi- 
neers for their listing of members, 
or your own trade association for 
qualified firms. Select two or three 
and discuss your requirements with 
them. Ask whom they have served 
before — in what capacity — and 
how often. Then choose the firm 
that seems best suited to meet your 
particular needs. 
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Finn to Replace Myrdal as Head 


Of U. N. European Economic Body 


The U.N.’s Economic Commission for Europe has 
a new boss—46-year-old Sakari Severi Tuomioja, one of 
Finland’s top economists and political figures. On Sept. 
1, he will take over the post of executive secretary at 
ECE’s headquarters in 
Geneva. His appoint- 
ment fills the spot that 
Gunnar Myrdal — Swe- 
den’s well-known, influ- 
ential economist and 
scholar—has held since 
1947, when the U.N. set 
up ECE. Myrdal now 
plans to make a study 
of the southeast Asia re- 
gion for the Twentieth 
Century Fund. He will 
live in New Delhi, where 
his wife serves as Swe- 
den’s ambassador to In- 
dia. Tuomioja has been 
Finland’s ambassador to Britain since 1955. Prior to 
that, he was prime minister of Finland. At one time 
or another, he has held such key posts in the Finnish 
government as governor of the Bank of Finland, finance 
minister, and minister of commerce and industry. He 
has also been a candidate for president of Finland. 


S. S. TUOMIOJA 


French Railroad Invites the Tourist 


To Bring His Car on the Same Train 


France’s state-owned railroad, SNCF, is out to get the 
auto-minded tourist back on board. 

Normally, if a tourist should want to ship his auto 
by train, it would go by freight and arrive at the tourist’s 
destination a day late. Now SNCF is experimenting 
with “mixed trains”: Auto and tourist ride the same train 
—and baggage in the auto gets a free ride. ‘Two experi- 
mental trains will operate this spring from Lyon to the 
port of Boulogne and to the French-Belgian bordet. 


Ford Grant Will Bring 200 Engineers 
From India to Study U.S. Steelmaking 


The Ford Foundation has come through with a $1.5- 
million grant that will give some 200 Indian engineers a 
close-up look at the U.S. steel industry’s latest operating 
methods. 

During the past year—as part of its steel expansion 
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program—India has leaned heavily on Russia for training 
engineers in steelmaking techniques. Over 300 Indians 
now are touring Russian steel mills to learn how to 
operate India’s Russian-built mill at Bhilai—one of three 
the Indian government has under way. A handful of engi- 
neers from India’s privately owned Tata Iron & Steel 
Co. have come to the U.S. recently for training at Kaiser 
Steel’s Fontana (Calif.) mill. That’s in line with Kaiser 
Engineers’ contract for helping Tata Iron & Steel expand 
its output and build new facilities. 

Now, under the new program, Indian engineers will 
begin training next September at major steel companies 
here—from U.S. Steel to Armco Steel—as well as at 
leading technical schools. 


International Chamber Proposes 6-Nation 


Economic Pact in Western Mediterranean 


The International Chamber of Commerce has pro- 
posed a joint economic development program for the 
six countries—Italy, France, Spain, Morocco, Tunisia, 
and Algeria—that ring the western part of the Mediter- 
ranean. ‘The program would center on joint develop 
ment of North Africa using both public funds and 
private capital. 

The idea, put forward by Warren Lee Pierson, ICC’s 
outgoing president and head of Trans World Airlines, 
with get a thorough airing at next week’s huge biennial 
ICC meeting at Naples in Italy. 

However, observers see little future in this “Medi- 
terranean investment club.” For one thing, the proposal 
overlaps the six-nation Common Market and Eurafrica 
scheme (BW —Apr.20'57,p112) which may soon begin 
operating. For another, the proposal won't get anywhere 
with ‘Tunisia and Morocco—observers say—until France 
settles its troubles with Algeria. And, of course, private 
capital won't go into North Africa until the political 
situation cools off. 

It’s thought that ICC’s proposal may aim indirectly 
at letting Spain into the Common Market through the 
back door. But Spain, at present, would be an economic 
liability to the Common Market. 


Business Abroad Briefs 


Brazil’s boom: France’s Simca and Peugeot and 
Sweden’s Volvo are probably the next in line to set up 
new vehicle assemly plants around Sao Paulo. . . . Japan's 
cabinet has O.K.’d a 40% investment in a Brazilian steel 
mill costing over $100-million that Japan and Brazil will 
jointly build. . . . Rio’s rickety transport system will get 
250 trolley buses from an Italian combine that includes 
Fiat. 


In Japan: The Harima Shipbuilding Co. has orders 
from Tidewater Oil Co. for two new supertankers of 
66,000 deadweight tons each. . . . Westinghouse Electric 
International has sold two huge turbine generators to 
Kansai Electric Power and Kyushu Electric Power for 
a total of $13-million. 
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WILLIAM DERAMUS was called in as 
Katy president this January because of his 
special talent for nursing sick railroads. 


ROBERT THOMAS, chairman of execu- 
tive committee, thinks Katy faces a healthy 
future despite its troubles. 
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Katy's Doctors Hold 


The new management team is now prescribing some bitter 
medicine for Missouri-Kansas-Texas RR but thinks it has the right 


remedies—if it gets some breaks. 


HEN the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
RR last month suddenly closed 
down its accounting office in St. Louis 
in a secret night move and tacked up a 
notice informing employees they could 
move to the mid-point of its line at 
Dennison, Tex., it kicked up a storm 
that echoed in the halls of Congress. 
It also pointed up the desperate meas- 
ures that might be needed to keep a sick 
railroad running (BW—Mar.30'57,p.39). 
Some observers even wonder whether 
the 90-year-old Katy can be kept alive. 
One important element in that riddle 
comes up next week when a new re- 
capitalization plan for the road will be 
submitted to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for approval. Three earher 
plans already have been turned down. 
A fourth turndown could be the last. 
¢ New Team—The two men pictured, 
William N. Deramus III, the road’s 
new president, and Robert FE. Thomas, 
chairman of the executive committee, 
are gambling that the road can be 
saved. Both know railroading. De- 
ramus, now 41, became president of an- 
other sick railroad at 33, nursed it back 
to robust health. Thomas, now 42, has 
been a specialist in rail investments for a 
decade. 


i. Katy’s Troubles 


Katy is a comparatively small road. 
It operates 3,240 mi. of track from St. 
Louis and Kansas City to Houston and 
Galveston; its annual volume averages 
$75-million. All along its main routes 
it has tough competition, including the 
Santa Fe, and the Missouri Pacific. 
¢ Shrinking Income—Katy runs through 
rich oil territory, but the growth of 
pipe lines over the past decade has 
drained off much of this lucrati@busi- 
ness. The seven-year drought** kas 
clobbered its agricultural business. Katy 
has more of its line within the South 
western drought area—and less of it out- 
side—than any of its competitors. More 
business was lost when muniticns plants 
along its lines closed. 

Today Katy needs cash, desperately. 
Its trackage is only fair at best. Its 
yards are outmoded, and a sizable por 
tion of its locomotives are in bad shape. 
It could use well over $20-million right 
now for rehabilitation alone. Its com 
mon stock hasn't paid a dividend since 
1930, its preferred dividends are in 


arrears some $107-million, still piling 
up at a $5-million annual rate. And the 
Katy has one of the highest expense 
ratios of all U.S. railroads. 
¢ Unpopular Moves—T'o raise some of 
the cash, the new team has been chop- 
ing costs—in payrolls, accounting, tele- 
phones, public relations, and everywhere 
else possible. Exactly how much has 
been saved no one knows yet. The ab- 
rupt closedown of accounting offices in 
Parsons, Kan., and St. Louis was part 
of the cost-cutting—which reaped an 
unexpected harvest of public and labor 
resentment. Today the furor has died 
down—but the ax is still swinging. 
The current story of the Katy goes 
back to mid-1955, when Edward N. 
Claughton, a Florida millionaire, died, 
and it was discovered that his estate 
held over 500,000 Katy shares, more 
than 60% of the outstanding common. 


,¢ Enter Thomas—Thomas, a vice-presi- 


dent of Pennroad Corp., an investinent 
company with substantial holdings in 
several roads, had been interested in 
Katy for some time. When the big 
bloc of stock became available, he per- 
suaded Pennroad, State Street Invest- 
ment Corp. of Boston, and Bear, Stearns 
& Co., New York, to buy it as a “‘special 
situation.”” Pennroad and State Street 
each took 200,000 shares, Bear, Stearns 
50,000, in a private sale, at a price 
“somewhere below” the market. Out- 
siders estimate the price was probably 
in the $12-$13 range. (Market price has 
since dipped to $10.) Thomas became 
chairman of Katy’s executive committee, 
as the representative of the three-com- 
pany consortium. 

Though Katy was in bad_ shape, 
Thomas figured it still had a good 
future—if its problems could be solved. 

Katy is a Southwest road, with the 
shortest haul between St. Louis-Kansas 
City and the Dallas-Ft. Worth area. 
Some 40% of its trackage is in Texas. 
The Southwest as a whole, and Texas 
particularly, is still growing, and _pre- 
sumably Katy could grow with it. 

Thomas was gambling on 
weather. Once the weather broke, went 
back into a wet cycle, the area—and Katy 
—had to improve. 

But for a while, nothing developed— 
except more problems. The drought 
continued for another vear and a half 
—only in recent months have the rains 
come, which might signal an end to 


also 
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Out Hope for a Richer Life 


the cycle. And the new owners ran into 

a thoroughly unexpected problem in 
‘ cross ties, lumber the rails ride on. 
¢ Unexpected Problem—Normal _ tie 
replacement for the Katy is 300,000 
to 400,000 annually. During the war 
years, to avoid excess profits tax rates, 
the road put in 3-million in three years, 
at a time when quality and treating of 
ties was far from adequate. Normally a 
tie has a life of at least 25 years. But 
seven years of drought had dried them 
out. When the rains came this winter, 
the ties soaked up water so thirstily 
they literally started to burst. So now 
Katy has to pony up $15-million for ac- 
celerated replacement. 

The new bosses also found that rail 
replacement had been too low for several 
years, some 40 of its diesels needed 
major repair, and its bad car rate (cars 
laid up awaiting repair) was running 
as high as 12% 

Over the last decade, Katy manage- 
ment had been hung between the horns 
of a dilemma. Preferred dividends were 
falling behind. Pressure from investors 
rose steadily. So for several years, the 
old management was spending most of 
its time wrestling with the preferred 
stock problem, tended to postpone vital 
operating problems. 


ll. Financial Prescription 


Now the new owners are ready to 
make a new agreement with preferred 
holders. Three previous attempts have 
failed—but there are indications that 
some of the large blocs of preferred 
holders are willing to go along with the 
latest recapitalization plan. 

* New Plan—For each share of $100 
preferred, together with the $159 divi- 
dend arrearages, Katy proposes to ex- 
change one $100 54% income deben- 
ture maturing in 75 years, plus a $100 
charge-to-income certificate—to be re- 
tired by 10% of earnings after sinking 
funds—and one share of common stock. 

The additional common stock will be 
issued against the 1.5-million shares au- 
thorized—currently there are approxi- 
mately 809,000 outstanding. The ad- 
ditional 667,000 shares of common 
stock will reduce the consortium’s share 
of the total from 55% to 30%. That's 
still enough for control. 
¢ The Aims—The new plan will be 
filed with the ICC next week. If it 
goes through, it will do these things: 

¢ Reduce the running charges 
against the road. The debenture inter- 
est costs will be lower than the pre- 
ferred dividend—and can, unlike the 
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preferred dividend, be charged as an 
expense against taxes. 

¢ Let the team concentrate on run- 
ning the road at a profit. 

“If the ICC doesn’t approve,” 
Thomas adds, “God alone knows when 
another agreement could be negoti- 
ated.” Outsiders suggest that if it does 
not go through, the recapitalization 
problem could push the road over the 
line to the bankruptcy and reorganiza- 
tion it has staved off for two decades. 


Operational Changes 
Meanwhile, things have been moving 


on the operating side. 
Starting in mid-1955, rail laying was 


speeded up, the bad car rate cut from 
12% to 5%, and some reductions made 
in payroll. But few drastic actions were 
taken. In March, 1956, Donald V. 
Iraser, then president, had a heart at- 
tack, was out for almost six months. 
Thomas shuttled back and forth be- 
tween New York and St. Louis, where 
the road is headquartered, for the bal- 
ance of the year. Thomas and Fraser 
agreed a new president was needed. In 
January this year, Deramus came in. 

” Calling “Dr.” Deramus—Deramus 
was a’natural from the point of view of 
the group. In 1949, he had walked into 
a similar situation with the Chicago 
Great Western RR. Advertised sched- 
ules meant little. The roadbed, rails 
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EMPTY OFFICE jis what St. Louis workers 
found after records were removed. 


ind ties were bad, and derailments werc 
frequent. Carloadings were dropping, 
preterred stock was im arrears. Deramus 
had to rebuild the road almost from 
cratch—and find the money to do it. 

So he slashed expenses. Pullmans and 
were cut off, leased passenger 
stations dropped. Operations were con 
centrated in the center of the line. In- 
stead of running lots of little trains, 
Deramus ran fewer, ones. As 
cash began to develop, yards were re 
built, trackage improved. And _ trains 
ran on time. Deramus set up an indus 
trial department, began acquiring indus- 
trial sites, peddling them for new plants, 
providing more trafhic 

l'odav, the road is on its feet, divi- 
dend arrearages are paid off, and the 
company has started paying dividends 
on its common 
¢ Morale Restored—In the process, 
especially in the early davs, a certain 
mount of employee resentment was 
iroused as workers were lopped off. But 
with engineers, who no 
longer faced danger from derailments, 
morale has steadily picked up. Today 
job security on the Great Western is 
considered better than it ever was. 

Katv todav needs the same kind of 
surgery A general consensus among 
other railroaders, investment men—and 
surprisingly considering the recent un- 
pleasantness, many Katy employees—is 
that if anvone can save the road, 
Deramus can. What's in it for him 
is less clear. Deramus took the job, he 
says, “because I'd done everything | 
could for the Great Western, and I’m 
still too young to just sit on my tail 
ind rest on past achievements. This 
looked like a challenge—even if I did 
underestimate just how great.” 

His tactics to date have somewhat 
paralleled those he used in the earlier 
job—“‘only I picked up some notoriety 
this time,”” he notes somewhat bitterly. 
¢ Office Consolidation—In the past, 
Katy’s office facilities have been spread 
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all over the line. The legal staff oper- 
ated in four different places, the engi- 
neering and passenger traffic depart- 
ments in two. Accounting was scattered 
over four towns—Parsons, Kan.; Dallas 
and Dennison, Tex.; and St. Louis, Mo. 
As one of his moves, Deramus wanted 
to concentrate each activity in a single 
place. With the accounting depart- 
ment, he ran into trouble. 

It started in Parsons, when he at- 
tempted to move the accounting Opera- 
tions out. Parsons, which was known as 
Che Katy Town, had almost 25% of its 
working population emploved by the 
Katy. Employment cutbacks there had 
been going on for a year—but when the 
move was announced, local people got 
an injunction to‘keep the Katv records 
from being moved out—based on a 40- 
year-old agreement between the road 
and the state to keep the office there. 
¢ Hullabaloo in St. Louis—The St. 
Louis accounting operation included 
the general books—vital to continued 
operation. Officials were warmed via 
the grapevine that a similar injunction 
was being sought in St. Louis, which 
could tie their records up for months. 
So the records were secretly moved out 
at night, employees told through notices 
on the door to report to Dennison. 

Che resultant uproar—which included 
expulsion from the St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce, and violent attacks upon 
Deramus from the local newspapers—is 
still having repercussions. Some ship- 
pers—not many, and not large ones— 
have withdrawn business from the road. 
And at least two government investi 
tions have been started. 

Deramus and Thomas argue that both 
moves, and the way thev were carried 
out, were necessary. Deramus did, how- 
ever, in a recent letter to cemplovecs, 
concede that “perhaps some of the 
methods could have been much better 
handled.” “But Katy dying a slow 
death, would be of no benefit to any- 
one,” he added. 
¢ Capital Drain—Certainly the prob- 
lems he faces could bring no joy to the 
most ardent trouble-shooter. Net in 
come has been shrinking steadily, from 
$7.5-million in 1952 to $3.1-million in 
1955, to $1.9-million last vear. But of 
that last total, some $500,000 was paper 
profit, resulting from an accounting 
change, put no cash in the till. And the 
last six months have been a constant 
drain. Actual operating losses from No- 
vember through February have run close 
to $l-million. Carloadings have been 
dropping in the past few months—down 
9% in March from a year ago. 

But the picture seems to be improv- 
ing somewhat. The rate of loss has 
declined for each of the last three 
months. Deramus hopes that the April 
figures will show in the black. 

Nobody knows how much effect the 
cconomy moves have had to date—be- 


ga- 


cause of the shifting of records and of 
personnel, reports are delayed, and even 
operating figures are weeks late. 

Deramus has said that all major re- 
locations are finished “for the present” 
but the economy ax must keep swing- 
ing. Katy must generate its own cash 
for its rehabilitation. 

Savs Thomas: “You don’t borrow for , 
such things—you make your repairs and 
charge ‘em as you go.” Others suggest 
Katy might have some trouble borrow- 
ing now if it wanted to. The road can- 
not look for some time to greatly in- 
creased business to up its revenues. In 
fact, some Katy men suggest that right 
now, in its current physical shape, the 
road couldn’t haul very much more 
business, if it got it. And even if all 
the money were available immediately, 
it would be physically impossible to get 
everything done quickly enough. 
¢ Needed Improvements—Here are 
some of the things Deramus has to do: 

¢ Replace about 1-million ties a 
vear for the next three or four years. 
Annual cost: about $5-million. 

e Relay at least 250 miles of track, 
at approximately $22,000 a mile. 

«Completely overhaul about 40 . 
diesels. Probable total cost is about 
$2.5-million. 

¢ Completely rebuild the road’s ma- 
jor vards. Probable cost of just one— 
the Dennison complex—between $8- 
million and $10-million. 

Right now the road’s cash is danger- 
ously low. It was down to about $6- 
million at the end of 1956—and the 
losses since then have drained off more 
“But with money or not,”” says Deramus 
grimly, “we're going to take care of 
the ties and the diesels.” 

With weather improving, and 
economy moves taking hold, there’s an 
even chance the road can keep its head 
above water. Much of indignation from 
the poor public relations has been dissi- 
pated. Several shippers who yanked 
their business have since come back— 
and in spite of dire hints, labor sources 
in St. Louis indicate there’s no real 
danger of a major strike. 


IV. Basic Ills 


But the places where the biggest 
economies could be made are out of 
Deramus’ reach for now. 

Katy’s main line traffic is usually 
profitable. But 60% of its total track- 
age is in branch lines, and most of 


that runs at a dead loss. Deramus 
indicates that, if he could, he’d like to 
scrap most of the branches. The road 
already has applications in to drop two 
of them—46 mi. between Altus, Okla., 
westward to a few miles past the Texas 
border, and 112 mi. between Piqua and 
Junction City in Kansas. Both applica- 
tions have been on file for months, will 
not see action for more months. But 
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WITH KAMP 


STRAIGHT CHAIRS 


New Rest-All Aluminum Straight 
Chairs are designed with Flared Rear 
Legs. This achievement stops Rest- 
All Chairs at the floor moulding, pre- 
vents chair backs from being moved 
against walls and marring them. 
Eliminates frequent repainting and 
replastering. Flared Legs is another 
reason why Rest-All Chairs are your 
best seating investment — in beauty, 
durability, economy, and comfort. 
Write for details. 


COMPANY. INCORPORATED 


Export Department 
25 Beaver St., New York 4. N. Y 





within reach 


Down comes cost per piece, up goes 
production with Baker fully 
automatic plastic molding presses. 
Instantly adjustable for different 
jobs, so Baker automation is prac- 
tical even on short or medium runs. 


Write Dept. BW-457. 


BAKER 


AUTOMATION 


BAKER BROTHERS, INC, 
Toledo 10, Ohio 
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abandonments are not readily granted. 
¢ Passenger Operations—Similarly, pas- 
senger operations have been a continu- 
ing drain. “Nobody uses a train in the 
Southwest,” notes Thomas. “They use 
cars or planes.” But a recent applica- 
tion to drop some passenger operations 
in Oklahoma was turned down. De 
ramus indicates, however, that passenger 
operations will be cut as close to the 
bone as the law will allow. His actions 
on the Great Western offer a clue there. 
What passenger cars there are now are 
really just a daycoach at the end of 
express, milk, and post-office trains. 

¢ Correcting an Imbalance—To help 
get away from its heavy reliance on agri- 
culture—and its vulnerability to weather 
as a result—Katy is hunting industrial 
sites to draw factories (money for these, 
Thomas indicates, is available outside 
the Katy debt framework). It has al- 
ready turned one over—for a good-sized 
Sherwin-Williams Co. plant—and was 
instrumental in getting Johns-Manville 
Corp. to locate a plant in Dennison. 


V. The Outlook 


With all the bleak outlook, Deramus 
still insists that “Katy can be as fine a 
railroad property as there is in the 
country.” He grants tough competition, 
“but with the way this territory is grow 
ing, there’s lots of room for all.” 

For the immediate future, Deramus 

is less positive. It'll be well into the fall 
before anyone knows the ICC decisions 
on recapitalization, or branch abandon 
ments—or before there’s any indication 
of whether the new operating econo- 
mies can generate cash fast cnough to 
catch up with rehabilitation. Deramus 
own contract runs for a year, with re- 
newal options cancellable by either side 
upon notice, includes a stock option 
provision for 30,000 shares, to be allo 
cated in 10,000-share blocks at the end 
ot successive years. In the meantime, 
he’s still reserving his right to walk out 
at the end of his first vear, “if I don’t 
like the way things look then.” 
e Sitting Tight—The Eastern investing 
groups are sitting tight. Reports have 
been published that the consortium has 
given options to other roads to buy 
very sizable blocks of their holdings 
Thomas denies that absolutely. ““We 
have no intention of selling, and have 
granted no options. We knew when 
we went into this that it was a long 
term deal. When you're in a special 
situation, you don’t worry about short- 
term fluctuation on the market.” 
lhomas has sold some of his personal 
holdings, “for tax reasons, . . .” 

Certainly, the Eastern investors can 
afford to sit tight for awhile. Even a 
very sharp decline in the stock price for 
Katy couldn’t cost them too much, 
allowing for tax offsets. But they're 
pretty sure Katy’s going to pay off. eno 





DIEBOLD 
PROTECTS YOU FROM 


Tri-Bolt and TR-30 Chests reduce 
safe burglary insurance costs up 


—...with the 
world’s most complete 
line of money chests 


Bandits know when large sums are handled 
carelessly or carried on your person and 
plan surprise attacks accordingly. “HAN- 
DLING CASH IS SERIOUS BUSINESS" 
is a Diebold Management study reserved for 
business executives. It tells how to handle cash 
without attracting bandits! Mail the coupon 
today to reserve your copy. 


* 


*wmeeceoonrwoRnmateno 
926 Mulberry Road, S$. E. © Canton 2, Ohio 


Please reserve my copy of ‘Handling Cash Is Serious 
Business.” 

Firm 
Individual Title 


Street 














City Zone — State 
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NATIONWIDE servicing by regional com- 
panies was born in office of American Body 
& Trailer’s R. R. King. 


ALLIANCE to push the 48er trailer has 
West Coast covered by Utility Products, 
headed by John C. Bennett. 


IN SOUTH, Steel Products’ Christopher 
Hammond, Jr., rounds out group to fight 
industry giants. 
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“Merger” ‘for Just Orie 


48er trailer is designed, made, 
and sold collectively by three 
companies that otherwise re- 
main wholly competitive. 


MALL, REGIONAL manufacturers have 
S a tough time if their regional cus- 
tomers grow up into national opera- 
tions, demanding nationwide servicing. 
Generally, they fall easy prey to wider- 
spread competitors, are hard put to find 
a way out. And none is hit harder than 
the makers of truck trailers. 

The smaller trailer people, and others 
caught in the same wringer, have two 
ways of resisting—neither of them 
wholly satisfactory. Some yield up 
their individuality, merge with other 
companies in the same jam, and so 
become giants themselves. Others 
scramble all the harder for the shrink- 
ing regional market, hoping for meager 
survival. 
¢ Third Approach—Now three moder- 
ate-sized makers of trick trailers are 
trying a third solution, a sort of semi- 
merger aimed at giving them collective 
corporate muscle without loss of sepa- 
rate identity. The three are Steel 
Products Co., of Savannah, maker of 
Great Dane truck trailers, the Utility 
Trailer Mfg. Co., of Puente, Calif., and 
American Body & Trailer, Inc., of 
Oklahoma City. 

This month their collective bid to 
compete with the industry's Big 
Leaguers became a reality, when the 
48er—a new trailer to be sold under all 
three brand names—began to come off 
the production lines. Into the making 
of the 48er had gone the production 


facilities of all three companies, their 
knowhow, their patents. 

¢ The Giants—The aim of this com- 
posite product was to stem the flooding 
sales of the truck trailer industry’s two 
giants—Fruehauf Trailer Co., and Pull- 
man, Inc.’s Trailmobile, Inc. Last 
year, Fruehauf snared about half of the 
industry’s $328-million total _ sales; 
Trailmobile accounted for another 
20%. The other 150-odd companies 
in the field were way behind. Steel 
Product’s Great Dane claimed a dis- 
tant third place with its $9-million 
sales. Yet Steel Products plus its two 
allies figure that they can claim only 
about 10% of industry sales between 
them. 

Most of the numerous small com- 
panies wm been doing fine til] a few 
years a with deep regional roots. 
Then the freight trucking companies 
began merging, to gain cross-country 
rights, in some cases including all 48 
states. It became commonplace for 
a single trailer to carry one load clear 
across the continent, where in the old 
days a Los Angeles-New York ship- 
ment would be likely to ride in four 
different trailers, transshipping at Salt 
Lake City, Denver, and Chicago. 

As a result, trailers are now away 
from home base for much longer 
periods, sometimes for six months. 
They have to have servicing, and parts, 
available all over the country. Since 
only Fruehauf and Trailmobile were 
in a position to provide this sort of 
service, the formerly regional buyers 
began to shift their orders to them. 
The smaller manufacturers have “had 
to run like the devil just to stay where 
we are,” as Steel Products’ top man, 
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Christopher Hammond, Jr., put it. 
¢ Old Friends—Early last year, the 
presidents of Steel Products, Utility 
Trailer, and American Body & Trailer 
began to cast about for means to fight 
back. Getting together was not. en- 
tirely a novelty; Hammond, Utility’s 
John C. Bennett, and American’s R. R. 
King were old friends, had been ex- 
changing ideas for 10 years. The com- 
panies had long had similar design and 
operation policies; their chief engineers 
met every six months for discussions. 

They had cooperated before in times 
of trouble. Thus last year, when a 
strike halted Great Dane production 
near delivery time on a big Florida 
order, Utility built and delivered the 
trailers, charging Great Dane only the 
manufacturing costs. 

The first meetings on the big, new 
problem, at King’s office in Oklahoma 
City, bore no positive fruit. Growth 
wa, the obvious answer to the chal- 
lenge of the giants. But growth capital 
was hard to come by. And all three 
family-owned companies shied away 
from the idea of absolute merger. 
¢ Another Try—Time passed; reports 
from the salesmen kept getting glum- 
mer. Finally, about eight months ago, 
Hammond, Bennett, and King tried 
again. This time they came up with 
a plan aimed at the benefits of merger 
without its discomforts. 

They put their corporate heads to- 
gether to design a new trailer, to be 
sold under all three labels, with terri- 
torial sales rights dividing the whole 
U.S. into three chunks. Utility gets 
Denver and everything west of the 
Rockies; American gets the mid-con- 
tinent area; Great Dane gets the Great 
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| bought 2 R.C.Allen machinee 





When you get an R. C. Allen cash register 
you have two business machines, both 
working full time in one compact unit... 
the R. C. Allen Model 355 has four depart- 
mental totals and a grand total. it can be 
used as an adding machine at any time 
without disturbing the register totals. 

Model 355 handles cash, charge, paid-out 


R. C. ALLEN 
FULL-KEYBOARD ADDING MACHINE 


R. C. Allen full-keyboard electric models are 
engineered for speed and efficiency. Automatic 
clear signal prints with first item. Live repeat and 
subtract keys; subtractions print in red. Visible 
dials show running total. Automatic total and sub- 
total eliminate extra operation, reduce human 
error. Tape automatically jumps to tear-off posi- 
tion after total. Available in 6 to 13 column 
capacity. 


Look first to 


CASH REGISTER 
AND FULL-TIME 
ADDING MACHINE 


and received-on-account transactions; is- 
sues receipts. The Autographic Detail Tape 
keeps a permanent sales record within the 
machine at all times, Available in multiple 
drawer models, 

Two R. C. Allen machines in one depend- 
able unit . . . and low cost. Consult your 
yellow pages for your nearest R. C. Allen 
dealer and let him demonstrate doubie sav- 
ings. You'll find Model 355 lower by far 
than other machines of similar capacity 
without the big R. C. Allen feature... an 
adding machine at any time. 


R. C. ALLEN 
VISOMATIC TYPEWRITER 


Now in 21 two-color combinations to harmonize 
with any office. The VisOmatic has the exclusive 
visible, automatic margin settings, fastest margin 
setting of all; Quick-Switch platen for special jobs. 
Available with carbon or cloth ribbon, 26 type 
styles and carriage widths—11” to 26”, 


R.C. Allen 


=TUr-dial -1-t- Om Ur letalial 1 fae lal@ 


660 Front Avenue, N.W., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
for every business machine purpose - 


Typewriters « Adding Machines « Bookkeeping Machines « Cash Registers « Safes and Insulated Files 
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There's a Place for Your Industry in Florida — Now! 


Send for Case Histories 
Which Prove Florida’s Attraction 


for Technical Manpower 


Companies establishing in Flor- 
ida need have no fear of lack of 
manpower. The experience of 
many new and expanded industries 
employing from a few to thousands 
of workers proves that. Skilled, 
technical, scientific workers 
WANT to live and work in Florida. 


Available on request is a “Case 
Histories” report that gives the ex- 
perience of some of those com- 
panies in detail. Send for it! 


Climate and good living account, 
in the main, for- the strong indus- 
trial trend to Florida. These fac- 
tors, of course, are supported by 
favorable tax structure, raw ma- 
terials, resources especially for 
light and chemical industries, ade- 
quate electric power, good trans- 
portation facilities, strategic prox- 
imity to domestic and Latin-Amer- 
ican markets and unlimited indus- 
trial water. 


Consider Florida in making 
plans for new or expanded opera- 
tions. Florida has what you need! 


FLORIDA 


---land of good living 
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All-season Fun on Land and Water 


Florida Development Commission, 3601-1 
Caldwell Building, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Please send me C) Cose Histories Report and 

© Fects About Floride 

Market, Labor, Health & Climate, Power, 
Government & Taxes, Transportation, 
Water, Education & Culture, Research, 
Natural Resources. 











4 


’... each figures it's a bet- 
ter job than any one of 


STORY starts on p. 140 


Lakes and the Atlantic Seaboard. Costs 
of tooling are split equally, all others 
on a basis of 45% for Great Dane, 35% 
for Utility, 25% for American. Mean- 
while, each company’s other products, 
mostly smaller trailers, will continue 
to compete briskly with all comers, in- 
cluding the other partners. 

As the end product of this arrange- 
ment, the 48er is just emerging. It’s 
a truly collective effort. Utility made 
the original designs, Great Dane did 
the engineering drawings, Utility built 
the pilot model, American placed the 
orders for tooling. Utility buys the 
flooring, American the rails, Great 
Dane oversees the advertising. The three 
chief engineers hold their regular meet- 
ings twice as often now. 
¢ The Product—The 48er is a dual- 
axle semitrailer featuring a stressed 
aluminum skin over formed steel struc- 
tural members and offering a variety 
of options. Each of the companies 
— it’s a better job than any one 
of them could have produced alone. 
Mass purchasing has brought down the 
cost of parts, and made available some 
features—such as parts roll-formed to 
specifications—that formerly were out 
of price reach. Pooling of patents has 
helped, too. A single trailer now offers 
Utility’s 10-in. brakes, Great Dane’s 
refrigerator floor, and American’s escape 
latch for refrigerator doors. 

Distributors for all three companies 
will stock 48er parts; a credit arrange- 
ment is being worked out for servicing. 
Big orders can be shared, or farmed 
out if it means a savings in freight. The 
trio figure that no order will be too big 
for it: “If we got an order for 1,000 
trailers to be ready in six months, we 
could handle it,” says Bennett. The 
combine may even get a bit bigger; a 
fourth manufacturer has inquired about 
getting in, and there’s talk of a fifth. 
¢ Withdrawal—All three company pres- 
idents admit that differences and un- 
foreseen problems will arise. But they 
think that as old friends they will be 
able to settle amicably. King says, “We 
know each other well enough to take 
care of each situation as it comes up. 
At least, we hope so.”” 

Their agreement is a contract, with 
no set termination date. Each can with- 
draw whenever he likes, by forfeiting the 
development money already spent. 
They're not thinking of that now; 
they’re too busy rushing through the 
first order of 48ers—30 of them for the 
Interstate Motor Lines, Inc., of St. 
Louis. END 
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It’s as simple as that... 
the address on this man’s card 


One way to look for a new plant site is to spend weeks and) 
months interviewing representatives from thousands of 
communities. Even then you may not find the site that’s 
right for you. 


But the quicker, easier way to conduct this search is to 
contact one of American Gas and Electric’s area development 
specialists. He’ll tell you why so many companies have found 
the AGE area industry's ideal location . . . how smaller- 
town living (only 17 of 2300 communities here are over 
25,000) is more relaxing and enjoyable . . . how labor rela- 
tions are easier and friendlier . . . how every community, 
inspired by this area’s dynamic growth, is eager to help you 
and make your new plant welcome. 


He'll also refer your particular requirements to AGE 
district managers who are themselves vitally concerned with 
ali the economic and social conditions in their territories. As 
a result, AGE can select, from the thousands of plant sites 
available, those that best meet your particular requirements. 
To make an appointment just write or phone in confidence to 
Mr. Lee Davis, Vice President Area Development, Dept. FO4. 


Locate near major markets 


In this ‘Heart of Industrial America” 
you'll find: skilled labor, low-cost power, 
abundant resources, transportation, ideal 
living conditions, next-door suppliers and 
customers, excellent distribution facilities 
and favorable tax structures. Write Dept. 
FO4 for free illustrated brochure 

“Power and Natural Resources.” 


Operating affiliates 
Appalachian Electric Power Company 
Indiana & Michigan Electric Company 
Kentucky Power Company 


AmeERIcAN Gas AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 4. occost Uuiuos, Ine 


30 Church Street * New York 8, N. Y. * COrtland 7-5920 


Ohio Power Company 
Wheeling Electric Company 
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Supreme Court Says Young's Alleghany 
Is Under ICC, Rather Than SEC 


Robert R. Young’s Alleghany Corp. is under the 
regulation of the Interstate Commerce Commission in- 
stead of the Securities & Exchange Commission, the 
U.S. Supreme Court said this week, because it does in 
fact control the New York Central RR. But it’s still 
up to a lower court to decide if the plan to exchange a 
new 6% convertible for Alleghany’s outstanding 54% pre- 
ferred (BW—Dec.8'56,p126) is legal. 

Che exchange was more than two-thirds completed 
when a stockholders group got an injunction to halt the 
trade. ‘The district court ruled that the SEC had juris- 
diction over Alleghany; the SEC held the exchange to 
be illegal. The present decision is on aa appeal by Young 
from that ruling. 


Housewives Flock to Clerical Jobs 


That Leave Them Time for Chores 


\ Minneapolis insurance company, hard put to fill 
clerical jobs, has come up with a program especially 
designed to get housewives back into the work force. 
American Hardware Mutual Insurance Co.’s plan allows 
them: 

* Shorter hours—so they can leave home after children 
go off to school, return in time to greet them. 

* Time off (without pay) during school Christmas and 
summer vacations. 

* A higher hourly pay scale, in lieu of fringe benefits 
given regular employees. 

Hardware Mutual says response to the progress has 
been so enthusiastic that there’s now a backlog of appli- 
cants—and they no longer have to hire “marginal people.” 


Do’s and Don’t’s of Recruiting Seniors 


Laid Down in Code for All Concerned 


\ new “code of ethics” for college recruiting has been 
drawn up by the American Society for Engineering 
Education and thie Midwest Placement Assn. Necessi- 
tated, the proponents say, by “the stress of competition” 
for today’s graduates, the code discusses appropriate 
conduct not only for industry, but for students and 
colleges as well. 

For the company, the don’t’s have to do mainly with 
“elaborate entertaining” and “special payments’”—to the 
students or to a third party influencing his final decision. 

For the students, the code admonishes against “hoard- 
ing” job offers or leading a company to think they're 
interested in a job when they're not. A special slap on 
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the wrists went to padding expense accounts for com- 
pany visits; “only expenses directly incurred” should be 
included, the code reminds. 

For the colleges, the code prescribes a role as impartial 
intermediary, providing the employer with pertinent data 
about the student and, in turn, advising (but not “unduly 
influencing”) the student on what to look for in a job 
offer. 


Now That It Has Diversified 


Into Defense, Gruen Wants Out 


Gruen Industries, Inc., now wants to get out of the 
defense business it diversified into just two years ago. 
The company says negotiations are under way with 
prospective purchasers to dispose of all or part of its 
electronics, precision products, and research and develop- 
ment divisions. It all hiriges, of course, on a good offer. 

Gruen attributes the move to “unprecedented growth” 
in its watch business. Sales in 1955 and 1956 were 
ahead of predictions, and in the first quarter of 1957, 
Gruen says, they were again “exceeding all expecta- 
tions.” ‘This induced management to think about 
rejiggering capital use—and trying to sell the Cincinnati 
defense works. 


Humble Oil Picks Geologist 


As President for First Time 


Humble Oil & Refining Co., the nation’s largest 
domestic producer of crude oil, will have a geologist 
for president for the first time when Morgan Davis is 
named to the post, probably early next week. Davis suc- 
ceeds Hines Baker, who is 
retiring and has been nom- 
inated to the board of Stand 
ard Oil Co. (N. J.), Humble’s 
parent corporation. 

Davis, 58, became heir ap- 
parent last May when he was 
upped to executive vice-presi- 
dent. He had been on the 
board since 1948 and a vice- 
president since 1951. A 
geologist with Humble for 32 
years, Davis was made the 
first head of the company’s 
exploration department when 
it was created in 1946. 

Little change in operation is expected at Humble, 
with its board made up principally of company vice- 
presidents. ‘The fact that Davis is a geologist, however 
(Baker and most of his predecessors were lawyers), seems 
to show new emphasis on oil reserves. 


MORGAN DAVIS 


California Texas Oil Company, Ltd., a joint property 
of the ‘Texas Co. and Standard Oil Co. of California, has 
a new chief executive officer, too. W. F. Bramstedt has 
taken that job and the title of chairman from retiring 
W. H. Pinckard. Executive V-P A. J. Singleton succeeds 
Bramstedt as president. 
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Ball Bearings 

Cylindrical Roller Bearings 
Spherical Roller Bearings 
Tapered Roller Bearings (Tyson ) 
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' *Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. Tyson Bearing Cerporation 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA 





How to get 
the building you need 


place full responsibility on Cunningham-Limp 
for designing—engineering— building! 


Maybe the reasons your Company needs a new plant or ware- 
house or office are the same as Alemite’s. They needed more space, 
it is true, to take care of their ever expanding business volume; most, 
however, they wanted,the cost-reducing efficiencies of a building 
designed to fit their special type of operations—and this might well 
be your need as it is the need of so many growing businesses. 

One requirement that we know you have in common with ALL 
C/L customers and about which there will be no question—they 
demand (and receive), as do you, a full dollar’s value for every 
dollar spent for designing, engineering and building. 


THIS ALEMITE BUILDING IS JUST ANOTHER EXAMPLE—the way to get 
the building you need is to assign Cunningham-Limp the complete responsi- 
bility! If you do not have the site, we help you select it—“‘scientifically.” We 
engineer the structures to fit your present and future operations—design them 
to suit your tastes and the surroundings—build them with present and future 
economy in mind. Then, if desired, we will plan, purchase and install new 
equipment, furnish and decorate the private offices, even landscape the ter- 
rain; in other words, one contract—one contractor—one responsibility . . . 
In considering this Cunningham-Limp method of getting the building you 
need—please remember that 90% of our volume comes from old customers. 
CUNNINGHAM-LIMP COMPANY, 3087-E West Grand Blvd., Detroit 2, Mich. 


Office and Warehouse 
ALEMITE COMPANY OF MICHIGAN 
Designing. Engineering and Building 
by c Lime CO Y 








90% of C/L'S volume comes from repeat orders 


Repeat orders, large and small, from cost-conscious 
customers are always substantial proof of customer 
tisfacti pecially in the building industry. 
Therefore, this high percentage must be the result 
of C/L's policy of first ing plet: ponsi 
bility and then trying to do a better job than required. 
Here are several of these nationwide repeat 

s. The pl list is ilable, of course. 











ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND CO. 
Ashtabula, Ohio Mankato, Minn. Wyandotte, Mich. 


EX-CELL-O CORPORATION 
Detroit, Mich. Lima, Ohio 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
Birmingham, Mich. Indianapolis, ind. Livonia, Mich. 
St. Lovis, Mo. Weoyne, Mich. 


LATROBE STEEL Co. 
Buffalo, N.Y. Detroit, Mich Independence , Ohio 


STORER BROADCASTING CO. 
Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala Detroit, Mich. 
Miami, Flo. 


SUNSHINE BISCUIT, INC. 
Detroit, Mich. Grafton, Ohio Jeffersonville, ind. 
Omaha, Nebr. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


If, sooner or later, you think you may hove to approve 
@ plont expansion or addition, you should know the 
helpful information you have available in our 58 page 
book; you con then keep it in your files awaiting the 
Big Day. A warning, however; you will find it dull 
reading unless you are looking for cost saving methods 
and reference material on building-engineering and 
construction problems. Please request it on your letter- 
head or cord. It will be sent by mail. 


A uvihe t ptayec ot 
¢ CUNNINGHAM - LIMP 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
Detroit, Michigan . TRinity 3-4000 


Notionwide -- SERVICE - QUALITY - SPEED 


Ask the owners on any project where 
you see this sign how they like doing 
business with Cunningham-l imp. 


INDIANAPOLIS, 7018 ENGLISH AVE. FLEETWOOD 9-5566 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 909 SCARRITT BLDG. VICTOR 2-879! 

ST. LOUIS 6 316 LINDELL TRUST BLOG. OLIVE 2-0200 
. . . 


also Cunninghom-Llimp Company, Lid., in Canada 
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Washington hopes for progress in the London disarmament talks. 


U. S. officials figure the Russians may be ready for at least token arms 
control—as one means of pushing their own peace offensive. If leaders in 
the Kremlin could revive the Geneva spirit, they might gain time to carry 
out their plan for a basic economic reorganization at home (BW—Apr.6’57, 


p48). 


Soviet military leaders also are worried at the prospect that Britain soon 
will have its own nuclear striking power. Beyond that is the probability that 
other nations, including Germany and Japan, will become nuclear powers 
some day. 


Washington isn’t expecting any dramatic disarmament moves. That just 
isn’t in the cards so long as Moscow holds to its aim of world domination 
Look what was happening this week outside of London, where the disarma- 
ment talks were about to resume. The Kremlin still was trying to eliminate 
Western influence in the Middle East. In Jordan, Soviet agents were working 
side by side with pro-Nasser forces to undermine King. Hussein. 


This is about the way U. S. officials rate the chances of Soviet agreement 
on specific arms limitation schemes: 


¢ A better-than-even chance for some agreement on reducing conventional 
armaments. In this case, inspection and control machinery would be fairly 
simple. There is far less chance that the Russians will agree to a U.S. pro- 
posal for turning over conventional weapons, made surplus by force reduc- 
tions, to international control. 


¢ Limited aerial inspection in Central Europe has at least a fair 
chance of acceptance. The Russians have agreed to it in principle. Negotia- 
tions now center on how wide the inspection zone would be. 


* The most important new U.S. proposal is to halt production of nuclear 
weapons by Apr. 1, 1958—under an international inspection and control 
system. This presumably would discourage new nations from entering the 
nuclear arms race. If it worked, it might pave the way for a plan to scale 
down existing stocks of nuclear weapons. Washington doubts that the Rus- 
sians are ready to buy this proposal now, in part because it would involve 
an elaborate control system. 


* The U. S. also has a proposal for notification in advance and registration 
and observation of nuclear tests. This would be a step toward banning tests 
altogether. But the Russians have latched on to the test issue as a propa- 
ganda weapon, and probably won’t agree to water down a useful, though 
phony, propaganda theme. 


There is no sign that Moscow is ready to negotiate seriously on with- 
drawing troops from Eastern Europe or on German unification. There was 
a vague reference to these problems in the conciliatory letter Premier Bul- 


‘ ganin wrote last weekend to Prime Minister Macmillan. But neither London 


nor Washington believes Bulganin meant business. 


In short, the main U.S. hope in the disarmament talks is to get agree- 
ment on some positive arms limitation measure, no matter how modest. 
This would keep the channels of negotiation open. 


A wave of industrial mergers has hit British business. It is being pushed 
along by the continuing credit squeeze—and by the competitive challenge 
Britain will face in the proposed European free trade area. 
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Here are some of the important developments: 


* Courtaulds and British Celanese are joining to form the world’s biggest 
artificial fiber group. In announcing the merger, their boards said that one 
of the objects was to meet the more competitive conditions to be expected— 
both in Britain and in Europe—under the free trade plan. 


* The Hawker Siddeley aircraft group has just bought out Brush Engi- 
neering, an important combine of gas and diesel engine producers. Hawker 
Siddeley has plenty of money and research facilities, but it is losing military 
aircraft business under the new British defense plan. Brush Engineering 
has plenty of plant space, but is short of capital. Together they will go into 
the nuclear engineering field. 


¢ Two big radio and TV manufacturers—Ferranti and Electrical & Musi- 
cal Industries Ltd—have given up making their own receiving sets in order 
to concentrate on capital goods. Ferranti will put more emphasis on power 
station and radar equipment, while its radio and TV sets will be made by 
EKCQ. EMI is making the same kind of shift so that it can use plant space 
and working capital for increased output of electronic control instruments 
and other capital goods. 


Chancellor of the Exchequer Thorneycroft has decided to set up an 
independent committee of inquiry into Britain’s money and credit system. 
This has produced the same kind of controversy that followed suggestions 
for a money probe here in the U.S. 


There has been no argument in Britain over the choice of an independ- 
ent chairman. He is to be Lord Radcliffe, a former judge who has been 
chairman, since the war, of a royal commission on taxation. 


The argument is about the extent of the inquiry. Should it limit itself 
to the effects of high interest rates and tight credit? Or should it open up 
the explosive subject of dual control between the Treasury and the Bank of 
England? 

Critics of the government, and of the Bank of England, want the probe 
to be as wide as possible. If they succeed, the upshot may be as historic as 
that of the Macmillan Report of 1931, which was largely written by John 
Maynard Keynes. 


Congress, at this session, will not approve U.S. membership in the 
Organization for Trade Cooperation. In fact, the OTC bill may not even get 
out of committee. That’s the nearly unanimous verdict on Capitol Hill. 


OTC is supposed to administer and police the General Agreement on 
Tariffs & Trade (GATT), which has been the framework for U.S. foreign 
trade policy during most of the postwar period. 


If OTC goes by the board this year, the real test of the Administration’s 
foreign trade policy will come a year from now. At that time, the Trade 
Agreements Act will be up for renewal. 


The Suez dispute now is back in the United Nations Security Council. 
There the U.S. will bring up Egypt’s latest terms, published this week. 
These terms still don’t satisfy the U. S—much less Britain and France. 


But diplomatic dickering is academic at this stage. The first U.S. flag 
vessel entered Suez just as the Egyptian terms were published—and West- 
ern ships will be using the canal regularly. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Apr. 27, 1957, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





ENGINEERING. Permutit engineers work with your staff 
or your consulting engineers to design all or any part of 


your water conditioning system. 


EQUIPMENT. Permutit supplies complete equipment. 
Critical parts such as valves, chemical feeders and controls 


are designed and made by Permutit. 


How Permutit Solves a Water Problem 


U. S. industry is faced with using lower 
grade water. Results: possible boiler 
scale, turbine deposits, corrosion of 
pumps and piping .. . also stains, blis- 


ters and other problems in plating, rins- 


ing, dyeing and chemical processing. 
e For expert answers, more and more 
management men and their consultants 
are buying the complete service offered 
by leading water-conditioning firms. 
Here’s how Permutit (rhymes with 
“compute it”), a pioneer and largest in 
the field, tackles a water problem: 


WATER ANALYSIS. Permutit’s mod- 
ern water-analysis laboratory tests over 
1200 samples a month! 


e Water analysis, study of the prob 
lem and past experience provide data 
on possible methods of treatment. The 
process offering the best balance of 
initial and operating cost vs desired 
quality of treated water is selected. 

@ Complete proposal by Permutit en- 
gineers covers type, size and capacity 
of equipment, price, any special engi- 
neering services and performance 
guarantees. 

e Manufacturing — After the proposal 
is accepted, Permutit designs the entire 


ION EXCHANGE RESINS. Permutit 
makes its own ion exchange resins, 
natural and synthetic zeolites. 


project, schedules assembly and ship- 
ping. Critical parts, ion exchange resins, 
control panels are all made in Permutit 
plants. (No other U. S. firm makes all 
these components. ) 

e Test runs— Where required, Per- 
mutit checks the installation, super- 
vises start-up and initial operation, 
trains permanent operating personnel. 
e For further information look up the 
Permutit office in your city or write to 
The Permutit Company, Dept. BW-4, 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLS to ensure 
optimum results are designed, assem- 
bled, wired and tested by Permutit. 





-THE CHOICE OF LEADERS IN INDUSTRY 


WAGNER ELECTRIC MOTORS... 


WAGNER MOTORS mean less down- 
time for production machinery 


ee ™~ 


This Wagner Type EP Motor is mounted on the base of the Reedmatic Production Lathe. 


Wagner totally-enclosed fan-cooled motors will give 
your machine tools the drives they need to give con- 
tinuous service. 


THEY ASSURE LESS DOWN TIME. Wagner totally- 
enclosed fan-cooled motors are fully protected 


totally-enclosed motors require no maintenance 
other than periodic lubrication. These motors are 
designed to run cooler and longer between main- 
tenance periods, but when greasing is necessary, 
readily accessible lubrication openings permit ad- 
dition of grease or a complete relubrication. 


against damage from steel filings, chips, dust, dirt, 
fumes and moisture. This built-in protection assures 
freedom from excessive down time caused by 
motor failure. 


A Wagner field engineer will be glad to help you 
design non-stop performance into your production 
machinery by recommending the motors that best 
fit your specific needs. Just call the nearest of our 
32 branch offices. 





This Reed-Prentice tracer 
controlled automatic pro- 
duction lathe, which 
turns aétomobile axles in 
30 seconds, is equipped 
with Wagner Type EP 
totally-enclosed fan- 
cooled Moiors. These 
motors are fully described 
in Bulletin MU-203. Write 
for your file copy today. 
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«+-to help America LIVE BETTER— Electrically 
Wadaner Electric @rporation 


+6460 Pivmeuth Ave., St. Lovis 14, Mo., U.S.A. 
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ELECTRIC MOTORS + TRANSFORMERS + INDUSTRIAL BRAKES +« AUTOMOTIVE BRAKE SYSTEMS—AIR AND HYDRAULIC 





In Washington 


Government's Money Lending Shop 


Replenishes Its Cash Inventory 


Congress finally refilled the coffers of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, and as a result nearly 500 business- 
men are counting on getting their government loans 
within the next few weeks. 

The money-lending shop has been bone-dry for the 
last couple of months, but even so it kept on “processing” 
applications. The agency sent dead-pan notices to appli- 
cants that their loans had been O.K.’d, but that congress- 
men hadn't’ seen fit to replenish the lending account. 
By the time the $45-million was deposited to its account, 
SBA had earmarked $25-million for borrowers who had 
already qualified. 

Officials privately admit that their lending rate prac- 
tically guarantees that SBA will run out of funds again 
before June 30, when its two-year temporary charter 
expires. By then, however, SBA expects to have been 
made a permanent agency of government by act of Con- 
gress. Up to now, it has loaned out about $300-million. 


Atom Smasher Can Create 
More Artificial Elements 


The first of the Atomic Energy Commission-authorized 
heavy ion linear accelerators went into operation this 
week at the University of California’s Radiation Labo- 
ratory at Berkeley. 

The Berkeley machine, nicknamed the HILAC and 
built at a cost of $1.7-million, was designed for synthesis 
of and study of elements heavier than uranium. The 
new instrument—though it has lower energy than many 
existing machines—is important because it is capable of 
accelerating heavy nuclei such as nitrogen atoms to ener- 
gies of 140-million electron volts. That may permit the 
synthesis in one stop of elements above mendelevium 
(element 101 in the periodic table). 

Also, the HILAC will be used to study the effects on 
living cells of very heavy nuclear particles, such as will 
be encountered when man ventures into outer -space. 


Court Turns a Deaf Ear 


To Distiller’s Plea for Tax Relief 


Distillers are stuck with the law that requires payment 
of a $10.50 per gal. tax on spirits after the whiskey has 
been held in government bonded warehouses for eight 
years. Under this so-called force-out provision, distillers 
must pay the tax on the due date, whether they actually 
remove the whiskey from the warehouse or not. 

Schenley Industries, Inc.—through two subsidiaries, 
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Schenley Distillers Co. and Joseph S. Finch & Co.—took 
its long-time fight against the “force-out” tax to the Su- 
preme Court (BW—Dec.29'56,p92). Schenley attacked 
the provision as unconstitutional, and told the High 
Court that there is no present market for millions of 
gallons of whiskey now approaching the force-out date, 
consumption being less than was estimated when the 
whiskey was produced. Finch said that paying the tax 
and holding the whiskey for a future market would be 
“economically prohibitive,” forcing it to destroy, redis- 
till, or export a lot of whiskey at a big loss. 

Schenley’s protests fell on deaf ears. This week, the 
U.S. Supreme Court, without a written opinion, upheld 
a ruling made last year py a special three-judge court, 
dismissing Schenley’s suit and upholding the tax. 


Producers Will Unload on Uncle Sam 
As Private Aluminum Markets Shrink 


Aluminum producers have asked the government to 
buy 200,000 tons of primary aluminum at the current 
market price of 25¢ per Ib., to make up the difference 
between booming aluminum production and lagging 
demand. 

The producers are exercising so-called clauses in their 
government contracts, which require the government to 
buy up to certain percentages of plant output (up to 
100% in some contracts), if the producer has no private 
market for his product. These clauses, which run out 
after 1958, reflect government incentive programs to 
encourage capacity boosts during the Korean War. 

Up until last fall, aluminum demand was outstripping 
supply, and all major producers announced ambitious 
expansion plans. However, the current dip in automobile 
and consumer hardgoods output has dropped demand 
under 1957 estimated supply by about the 200,000-ton 
figure. 


Justice Dept. Splits Over Probe 
Into Oil Marketing Practices 


A major difference of opinion has erupted within the 
Justice Dept. as to whether the government is properly 
guiding the investigation by a federal grand jury in Alex- 
andria, Va., into oil marketing practices. 

Horace Flurry, a veteran attorney of 16 years in the 
Antitrust Div., quit in a huff. Flurry charged that the 
success of the inquiry is threatened by “unwise proce- 
dures” dictated by department higher-ups against the 
advice of working-level attorneys in the case. 

“Jurry says that the result not only will be delayed, 
but will harm the Justice Dept. in the eyes of the grand 
jury members, the courts, and the oil industry itself-- 
which he says is convinced that the gov:rmment is on 
a “fishing expedition.” ‘the departing attorney also says 
that small concerns within the oil business won't be 
inclined to cooperate with the grand jury if they feel 
the government itself may not be “serious about what 
it is doing.” 
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Weeds are a hazard you can’t afford! 
Wipe them out with Baron, Radapon and other Dow weed killers 


Plant Safety has covered every possible angle here but one: 
weeds! A lighted cigarette and a high wind could transform 
this fence into a roaring wall of fire, sweeping quickly toward 
outlying buildings, parking lots and even into the plant 
proper. 

Fire is just one of four critical problems caused by weeds: 
they make the fence almost impossible to paint and main- 
tain in its present condition; they obscure vision, reducing 
the security value of the fence; poison ivy could incapacitate 
an entire werk crew. 


Solve the weed problem once and for all with Baron*, Rada- 
pon* and other vegetation control products in the complete 
Dow line. They’re economical because each is designed to 
do a specific job. If your weed problem is a large one, profes- 
sional contractors can help you save money. Let 
us send you more information and the name of 
a qualified distributor near you 
Write for free new booklet, “ladustrial Vegeta- 
tion Control”. THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Midland, Michigan, Department AG 312. 


*Trademark of The Dow Chemical Company 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
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USW's Re 


Official canvass shows Mc- 
Donald was re-elected by 2-to-1 
margin, but this connotes strong 
rank-and-file opposition. This 
means serious loss of prestige 
for McDonald, and possible 
labor-management difficulties. 


HE UNITED STEELWORKERS last week 
T ogiciatly named David J. McDonald 
to a second four-year term as president— 
but by such a relatively thin margin that 
reelection could mean new and 
troublesome pressures on both Mce- 
Donald and the steel industry. 

Che reelection of US W’s silver-haired, 
pipe-smoking president has been a 
recognized fact for two months (BW- 
Feb.16’57,p162). So has the heavy pro- 
test vote cast against him in steel] cen- 
ters across the country. But, until a week 
when the Honest Ballot Assn. 
certified the figures, nothing was ofhcial. 

Many took a “wait-and-see”’ attitude. 
Now, with McDonald returned to office 
by slightly less than a 2-to-1 margin over 
Donald C. Rarick, a rank-and-file mill- 
hand, the possible far-reaching effects 
are receiving close study. 
¢ Uncertain Future—McDonald’s fu- 
ture in USW is now uncertain. When 
he should have been at a peak of 
popularity—after a 1956 strike that 
brought what the union describes as its 
“greatest victory’—the Steelworkers’ 
leader has been sharply rebuffed by a 
substantia. part of his union. His victory 
and another term in his $50,000-a-year 
job give him little to be happy about. 
The man he defeated had no union 
reputation or standing, and only the 
little money he could collect at rallies; 
McDonald had the strongest kind of 
organized support and a_ well-filled 
treasury that could be—and was—tapped 
in his behalf. 

Under the circumstances, McDonald’s 
404,172-to-223,516 vote victory is really 
a pour showing and points to an in- 
escapable conclusion: Any USW execu- 
tive board member, or anyone else in 
the union with national status, could 
have toppled McDonald from office. Re- 
clected, McDonald now has four years 
to win USW’s rank-and-file backing. 
But so have those who opposed him 
this election—and got 36% of the vote. 
¢ Repercussions in the Industry—This 
could have important repercussions in 
iabor-management relations in the steel 
industry. Employers are already glumly 
reassessing their prospects for continued 
peace and harmony. When Philip 
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DAVID J. McDONALD will serve another four-year hitch as USW president; beyond 
that his future is uncertain. Employers respect him, but USW rank and file is wary. 


Murray died in 1952, they gambled on 
McDonald as his successor, with con 
tract and other concessions given to 
build up his stature in the union. Some 
are frankly disturbed by the weakness 
of his position. 

McDonald has not been “soft” in 
his bargaining or contractual relations 
with employers. Employer liking for 
him grows out of a high regard for him 
as a leader who insists, once a contract 
is signed, on strict adherence to its 


* terms. Under McDonald, once-obstrep- 


erous relations in industry’s mills have 
calmed considerably; there are few wild 
cat strikes or slowdowns now, and if 
they do occur McDonald can _ be 


counted on to end them quickly and in 
line with existing labor agreements. 
The question now being asked in in 
dustry offices is: Will McDonald, aware 
of his vulnerability, put aside his chosen 
role of union statesman and become 
more militant? It could happen—and 
it will if close associates of McDonald 
have their way. They envision him as 
a more down-to-earth fighting leader. 
But even if McDonald clings to his 
policy of “mutual trusteeship’—which 
recognizes the full responsibilities of a 
union to management—troubles may be 
ahead for the union-employer relation 
ship. The vote against McDonald 
originated ia local unions. The fight 
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IDENTIFICATION 
AND DECORATION 


Fifteen thousand 
kinds of “ink’’? .. . 
Since 1911, Markem has developed more than 
15,000 different marking compounds, and about 
10,000 are currently in use. Why so many? Con- 
sider the applications: what will “stick” on poly- 
styrene won't on cellulose acetate; what makes 
clear, lasting imprints on glass drug ampules is 
a distant chemical relative of the right marking 
compound for pressure -sensitive tape; and so it 
goes, from shoe linings to instrument dials, lipstick 
tubes to lollipop sticks. With all the possible com- 
binations of drying speed, opacity, toxicity . . . 
liquid, paste and semi-paste forms ... air dry, 
baking or high temperature .. . colors by the score 
~ 15,000 doesn’t seem so fantastic. But it shows 
Markem's close attention to the “what” —as well 
as the “how” —of good marking. 


Customer's name in lights . . . A 
A “special” version of our 2A 
cylindrical object marker has Oe 
recently gone to work at — 
a leading electrical s 
plant, imprinting miniature tubular lamps with 
trademark, wattage, etc. Noteworthy are the feed 
and marking speed of these rather fragile items: 
up to 750 (from 4" to 7” long) are put into a 
hopper, then imprinted at a rate of about 2000 
per hour; discharged down a chute to a firing 
chamber, where imprint is “baked” on. Here 
again, the right method provides clear marking at 
production rates. 


Don't keep the inspectors woiting ... is a cardinal 
rule on any production line, especially at Congress 
Sportswear where the final inspectors also do the 
packaging. But boxes were being laboriously 
hand stamped with the result that a whole room- 
ful had to be kept on hand—a costly, 

unpleasant situation from every 

angle. Now with a Markem 

45A box marker, imprints 

are made twice as fast 

and look far better; $5.00 

a day in labor alone is saved, and 

the space problem is solved. Orders 

are printed individually, as they are needed. 
Goes to show how good marking can help all 
along the line, from production to point of sale. 


Providing better ways to decorate or identify 
products, parts and packages is Markem's entire 
business. Write Markem Machine Co., Keene 33, 
N.H., when you need help. 


MARKEM 
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against him can be expected to go on 
at that level, and it will involve pro- 
McDonald local leadership and anti- 
administration slates. 

This type of political struggle can’t 
be kept out of the mills. It soon be- 
comes a factor in grievance handling 
and in issues that weaken morale and, 
quite possibly, lead to stoppages. 

So, the industry may have received a 
serious setback along with McDonald. 
¢ Broad Significance—The significance 
of the vote in the stcel union isn’t 
limited to USW and the industries in 
which it operates. There are also 
broader, but more intangible, aspects. 

For instance, the heavy protest vote 
against McDonald is recognized in 
labor as a strong, almost spontaneous 
rank-and-file movement set off by dis- 
satisfaction with existing conditions. 
With only nebulous organization, it was 
able to rock a strongly entrenched 
leadership. 

The meaning of this will hardly 
escape other leaders—including the 
Teamsters’ Dave Beck—who are or 
might be caught up in the spreading 
war on racketeering and corruption in 
unions. Their rank-and-filers have more 
provocation than the USW local mem- 
bership, whose fight was mainly over 
the way a dues increase was put through 
by the steel union leadership at a con- 
vention last year. 

A rank-and-file revolt against Beck 
and other International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters leaders is already under way. 
It is now minimized in much the same 
way that the steel unionists’ fight 
against McDonald was a few months 
ago. But with the graver reasons for re- 
volt, and given some centralized leader- 
ship, the Teamsters rebellion could be- 
come a dramatic and successful one. 
¢ Election Procedures—However, the 
battle in the Teamsters will be harder 
to win. USW elects its officers by 
referendum vote, the IBT through dele- 
gations at its conventions. The difference 
is important, and it is one that has 
caught the attention of the Senate 
Select Committee. In its probing into 
corruption in labor, the committee has 
become concerned over lack of demo- 
cratic processes and rank-and-file par- 
ticipation in union business. 

This has led, inevitably, to talk of 
legislation to guarantee individual 
unionists a voice in the election of 
officers. 

Union staff people frequently con- 
trol convention actions. Business agents 
and others who owe their bread and 
butter to the Teamsters administration 
will have a big voice in the IBT’s fall 
conclave. This isn’t a practice that exists 
only in the Tea.asters. It is an impor- 
tant factor in the virtual perpetuation 
of the executive leadership in many 
other unions. 

Under the election systems of most 





PHOUEY, 


ON THE 
HIGH COST | 
OF BUILDING! 


Recently, my company needed 
to expand. But our preliminary 
estimates on various types of 
construction indicated that our 
tight budget couldn’t buy us 
the size and kind of building we 
needed. Before we gave up, we 
found that a Steelcraft standard 
steel building could meet all 
our requirements at far less 
cost than our lowest eat 
construction estimate. We could 
build—within our budget! 

Overali, we saved thousands of 
dollars in construction costs, 
and we occupied our building 
only 9 weeks after letting the 
contract to the Steelcraft dealer. 


Find out how to build at less 
cost, faster, better with 
Steelcraft standard steel 
buildings. Write now for 
20-page catalog describing 
applications, building types, 
construction details. 


THE 


STEELCRAFT ! 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
9017 BLUE ASH RD. DEPT, 44-B i 
CINCINNATI 42, OHIO 
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Guard Against © 


SUDDEN, 
BLACKOUTS 
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be prepared with 


AUTOMATIC EMERGENCY LIGHTS 


Storage Battery Always Fully Charged—Built-in Charger 
Just plug in a BiG Beam Emergency Light and 
rest assured that when regular lights fail, your 
plant or building will be protected automatically 
with hours of bright, sare illumination. Variety 
of models available. 


HAND LAMPS « FLARES 


Wide range of hand lamps 
and flares also available, 
including Explosion-Proof 
fi" Hand Lantern, Model 287EX 
for use in Hazardous Locations, 
Class |, Group D, Approved 
by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
Write for Bulletin 
on Complete Big Beam Line 


U-C-LITE MFG. CO. cst con 


Canada: Bernard Marks & Co., Ltd., 70 Claremont St., Toronto 3, Ont. 


7025 
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For over 75 years, Japan's largest 
financial institution has fostered 
international trade and commerce. 
If you need a helping 

hand in Japan, contact... 


tee FUJI BANK 


New York Agency: 42 Broadway, NYC 
Head Office: Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo 
Overseas Offices in London, Calcutta 
187 Branches Throughout Japan 





Ask your Travel 
Agent for free 
folders on exciting 
Lufthansa Tours to 
Germany, France, 
Switzerland, Italy, 
Spain,Austria,Belgium. 


e Sea-Air Cruise Tours 
to Europe 


e Gateway Escorted 
European Tours 


eCity by City 
Travel Plan 


TOURS to 
EUROPE 


LUFTHANSA 


ONE OF THE WORLD’S 
TRADITIONALLY GREAT AIRLINES 


555 Fifth Avenue, New York MU 2-9100 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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unions, McDonald undoubtedly would 
have won election by an overwhelimiug 
vote. Delegates would have voted their 
locals routinely, as blocs. Any protest 
vote would have been stifled. But 
under USW’s democratic referendum 
plan every member can cast a ballot 
that counts in a national total. In the 
last election, only a little more than 
half did. Nevertheless, a hefty opposi- 
tion vote mounted against McDonald. 

This won’t be overlooked on Capitol 
Hill. There is already talk of new laws 
to require, among other safeguards of 
union democracy, elections by referen- 
dum vote (page 157). 
¢ AFL-CIO’s Concern—However, if 
action comes along this line it might 
be from AFL-CIO, not Congress. ‘The 
federation, hoping to escape federal 
regulation, is considering an addition 
to its codes of ethics to require elections 
by popular referendum vote. 

Among others, Walter Reuther— 
whose United Auto Workers conven- 
tion recently reelected him by acclama- 
tion—reportedly favors the suggested 
AFL-CIO guarantee of fair elections 
¢ Reuther vis-a-vis McDonald—The 
hearty backing given Reuther in UAW 
is particularly galling to McDonald, 
who for years has been at odds with 
the auto union’s redhead. The recent 
UAW convention faced the same two 
critical issues that led to the rank-and- 
file revolt in the Steelworkers: adminis- 
tration proposals of a dues increase 
and a salary boost for officers and staff. 

In the UAW, as in the steel union, 
there was opposition to these proposals, 
but both were adopted. Then why 
did McDonald run into trouble and 
Reuther stay out of it? The answer 
is largely the personalities of the men. 
¢ Stil in Touch—Reuther has his 
critics but he is a popular figure closely 
identified with his union’s rank-and- 
filers. He came up through the ranks 
and has never lost touch with the men 
in the plants and local unions. Although 
he calls all the shots in UAW, the 
targets are popular. 

If anyone thinks differently, Reuther 
allows opportunity for debate. Although 
it was obvious that close to 90% of 
the delegates to UAW’s Atlantic City 
assembly favored administration pro- 
posals, up to three hours of floor argu- 
ment on each issue preceded voting. 
¢ A Man Apart—McDonald, on the 
other hand, lacks rank-and-file associa- 
tion. In dress, appearance, and theatri- 
cal mannerisms, he is alien to the men 
in the mills. Many of his ideas of 
mutual trusteeship, people’s capitalism, 
and labor statesmanship are just as 
foreign to them. Although few criti- 
cize McDonald's bargaining record, 
which shows very substantial gains 
won for plant workers, many still feel 
the advances were made in too-coz\ 
bargaining with the industry; even 





Libhhite 
Flexible Shafts 
Step Up 
Design 
Efficiency 


Both manufacturers and designers 
find that S.S. WHITE FLEXIBLE 
SHAFTS eliminate rigid connections 
and give new freedom in transmit- 
ting power or control between two 
points. Power sources, driven mem- 
bers, controlled parts can be posi- 
tioned to better advantage... 
assembly costs greatly reduced... 
alignment problems eliminated! 


S.S. WuiTe is the “first name” in 
flexible shafts. Noted for quality, 
performance and dependability. 
Chances are they’re the simple, eco- 
nomical answer to your power drive 
and control problems. Fer informa- 
tion and assistance in selecting and 
applying an S.S. WHITE FLEXIBLE 
SHAFT to your product, just write to: 


Khibhite 


S.S. WHITE INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
Dept. 15,10 East 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. 
Western Office: 
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OWENS 


CORNING 


FIBERGLAS 


anéthor leading, company, sowed. by tna, Casualty 


America’s great modern corporations — 
like Owens-Corning Fiberglas — need 
and expect extraordinary service from 
their insurance carriers. 


Get more than just a policy .. . 
get the policy with the 


RS. 


*Personal Service 


FETNA CASUALTY 


AND SURETY COMPANY 


“Etna Casualty has the nationwide 
facilities to maintain close and con- 
tinued contact with widely scattered 
operations. A°tna Casualty’s underwrit- 
ing plans are designed to reflect — in 
lower costs — highly effective accident 
prevention and loss control services. 
Etna Casualty’s prompt, fair claim 


handling also is an important factor in 
reducing costs, as well as in maintain- 
ing good employee and public relations. 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas and hun- 
dreds of other leading companies know 
insurance is vital to every aspect of 
their business. That’s why so many de- 
pend on A&tna Casualty — a company 
which understands not only the busi- 
ness values involved, but the human 
ones as well. Consult your agent or 
broker about A&tna Casualty . . . soon. 


cll) 


Affiliated with ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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the strike last year didn’t abate a 
widespread wariness of McDonald's 
relations with industry people. 

When McDonald advocated a dues 
increase last year and a boost in his 
salary to $50,000 many delegates re- 
belled. They failed to get the op- 
portunity they demanded for a full 
airing of their objections. In their 
locals, back home, they charged Mc- 


Donald had “railroaded” the proposals. 
¢ Loss of Influence—The fight to un- 
seat him in the referendum this past 
February developed out of that resent- 
ment. Although the effort failed, it 
has had important bearing on McDon- 
ald vis-a-vis Reuther and in the labor 
movement as a whole. 

As unchallenged leader of the na- 
tion’s third largest union, McDonald 


occupied a position of considerable 
importance in AFL-CIO. He still does, 
on paper. However, the man who has 
been widely considered a counterbal- 
ance to Reuther, a conservative check- 
reining a progressive, has lost prestige 
and with it influence. Until—and unless 

he shows signs of increasing power 
in his own union, he will not have it 


in AFL-CIO, 


A Presidential Spur for Labor Reforms 


Eisenhower-Mitchell 


Pres. Eisenhower this week person 
ally boosted the chances for reform 
legislation based on labor racketeering 
revelations coming from Congress. 

A hurried conference at Augusta, 
Ga., between Eisenhower and Labor 
Secy. James P. Mitchell put new weight 
behind the growing sentiment for 
greater control over union funds. The 
meeting might well result in some 
special White House recommendations 
to Congress during the current session. 
e AFL-CIO Difhculties—The Eisen- 
hower-Mitchell conference becomes 
even more important in view of the 
tioubles besetting the AFL-CIO’s own 
clean-up program. New legal maneuver- 
ings by officials of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters may stall the 
hoped-for housecleaning and therefore 
make new legislation more likely to 
fill the vacuum. 

Until now, the Senate committee 
chaired by Sen. John McClellan (D- 
Ark.) has confined its activities more 
or less to the investigation itself, which 
focuses next on Teamsters Pres. Dave 
Beck and the union’s activities in New 
York City. It has taken a position, un- 
officially, that recommendations of re- 
form laws should wait until the investi- 
gations are completed—possibly in a 
year. This week, however, McClellan 
indicated that a start might be made 
on a legislative program this year, 
“possibly by June.” 
¢ Possible Reforms—The President has 
suggested Congressional action on wel- 
fare fund abuses several times since 
1954, and such a bill is now under con- 
sideration on Capitol Hill. There’s 
talk of broadening it, with bipartisan 
support, to include legal requirements 
that (1) all unions issue public reports 
on funds; (2) earnings and expenses of 
union leaders be wide open, to avoid 
secret borrowing such as admitted by 
Dave Beck, and (3) election processes be 
corrected to insure rank-and-file partici- 
pation (page 153). 
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conference boosts chances for 
legislation to curb racketeering—at a time when AFL-CIO’s 
clean-up drive is heading into legal roadblocks. 


Despite the added impetus given re- 
form proposals by the Augusta con- 
ference, new laws are still considered un- 
likely this session. However, the Presi- 
dent’s summoning of Mitchell made 
the growing problem in the way of 
the AFL-CIO's clean-up efforts all the 
more frustrating. Mitchell had been 
studving possible legislation, since the 
hearings began but union leaders were 
not anticipating anything this soon. 

Labor is less afraid of what Mitchell 
might propose than it is that an Ad- 
ministration program might get out of 
hand in Congress, particularly if labor’s 
own clean-up program is slowed down 
by skirmishes with the Teamsters. 
¢ Legal Tug-of-War—The chances that 
AFL-CIO leaders can compel clean-up 
results within the Teamsters are not 
good. The fight is now tangled in a 
legal tug-of-war. In almost every phase 
of the federation’s troubles with the 
trucking union, the slow-moving proc- 
esses of the court room are either real 
or threatened: 

e Beck is embroiled in exchanges 
with the AFL-CIO top command over 
the federation’s coming trials of him- 
self and his union (BW —Apr.20'57, 
p154). He intimates that he may seek 
a court injunction to win back his seat 
on the AFL-CIO executive council. 
And he. challenges the AFL-CIO 
Ethical Practices Committee to submit 
written charges against the union priot 
to its hearing May 6. 

¢ In District Court in Washington, 
James R. Hoffa is seeking either dis 
missal of the indictment charging him 
with bribery of a Senate rackets in- 
vestigator, or, in the event that fails, a 
six-month delay in his trial because of 
the publicity surrounding the Con- 
gressional hearings. 

¢ Four other Teamsters officials 
including West Coast leader Frank 
Brewster and Vice-Pres. Einar Mohn, 
Beck’s assistant, asked the U.S. District 
Court to dismiss contempt of Congress 


charges arising out of their refusal to 
testify before a Senate committee. 
While this is not an issue in the feder- 
ation, a decision either way could add 
or subtract from the AFL-CIO program 
to force the Teamsters’ hand. 

¢ Mutual Determination—A¥L-CIO 
Pres. George Meany is not bothering 
with Beck’s legal challenges. The feder- 
ation hearings on Beck and his union 
are going 2 oe regardless. For their 
part, the Teamsters officers are showing 
no willingness to participate in the 
trials. 

AFL-CIO officers warn that it isn’t 
enough to chastise the ‘Teamsters. 
Rather, they feel, the Teamsters leader- 
ship must go if the truckers’ union is 
to remain in the federation. And on 
this count the legal maneuverings play 
a crucial part in the clean-up campaign. 

A court victory in his favor would per- 
mit Beck to go before the Teamsters 
convention next September in a stronger 
position to seek reelection. However, 
many union leaders feel that Beck 
won't run—despite what he says now. 
Beck’s executive board has little enthu- 
siasm now for its president, and his 
rank-and-file support is waning. 

As for Hoffa, a delay in his trial that 
would leave his fate undecided until 
fall would keep him in a strong posi 
tion at the umon’s September conven- 
tion. Although Hoffa might not run 
himself if charges still stand against 
him, he might have the final word on 
who does run—and win. 
¢ Practical Problems—The big worry of 
federation officers—including Meany, 
Walter Reuther, and Al J. Haves, head 
of the Ethical Practices Committee— 
is that the AFL-CIO might not be able 
to keep the Teamsters in the federation 
if Hoffa is in the driver's seat. 

Both Reuther and Hayes have made 
pointed note of their desire to avoid 
kicking out the Teamsters. For one 
thing, they feel that would penalize the 
membership for unethical actions of its 
officers. And, looking at the problem 
realistically, they do not like the 
prospect of a giant independent union 
that might well turn on AFL-CIO 
unions in revenge (BW—Apr.6'57, 
p50 END 
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Fishing pier, Isle of Palms, S. C. 
Decking and rails of Wolmanized 
lumber were supplied by Cox 
Wood Preserving Company, 
Orangeburg, S. C. Piling sui rt- 
ing pier was pressure-trea with 
creosote — the only preservative 
resistant to marine borer attack. 


now, and for years to come 


fishing 





On a summer afternoon when the tide’s running right, fishing’s 
good! That's when a fellow likes to bait a hook on a sun drenched 
pier, lean over the rail and cast his line. That's real relaxation! 


But nature and the sea are not relaxing! The tide and teredo, 
sun and spray, moisture and mollusca are at work. And this means a 
pier’s life can be mighty short—except when its wood members are 
chemically protected. Pier decking and rails made from Wolmanized® 
pressure-treated lumber last 5 to 7 times longer than untreated wood. 
Too, Wolmanized lumber is clean and odorless; it doesn’t stain or 
contaminate. And it’s non-corrosive so that fasteners stay anchored 
firmly and permanently. 

You may never build a pier, but if you use lumber any place it’s 


exposed to termites, humidity and water, masonry or ground contact 
—it will pay you to investigate Wolmanized pressure-treated lumber. 
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Pressure-Treated Lumber 


This free 16-page handbook shows where and why 
to use Wolmanized lumber in light and heavy 
construction and in process industries to combat 
termites and decay. 


“Clip and Mal-—-—-—-——— “SERED aDameE 
Wolman Preservative Dept., Koppers Compeny, Inc. 
1450 Koppers Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Please send me the 16-page handbook, ‘‘Safeguard Building Dollars 
with Wolmanized Pressure-Treated Lumber."’ 
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Usurers Beware 


A New York ILA local 
teams up with a bank to free 
its waterfront workers from 
the loan sharks. 


When special investigators _ first 
delved into the crime situation on the 
Port of New York waterfront several 
years ago, they found a sordid picture of 
gangster control. A major problem fac- ° 
ing longshoremen, and one that was in 
large part responsible for their being 
under the mob’s thumb, was the loan 
shark racket. 

Because of the casual nature of dock 
employment, a longshoreman is often 
regarded as a poor credit risk. For this 
reason, dock wallopers have always 
turned to loan sharks for ready cash. 
These usurers charge a standard repay- 
ment rate of $6 for every $5 borrowed. 
Hence, “6-for-5-boys” is one of the 
more printable expletives longshoremen 
apply to loan sharks. 

Last week, a union—Local 856 of the 
International Longshoremen’s Assn.— 
and a bank—the American Trust Co. of 
New York—announced a plan aimed at 
driving exorbitant lenders from the 
section of waterfront under the union’s 
jurisdiction. 

* Pool of Cash—The plan calls for the 
union to make available to its members 
a total of $10,000 borrowed from the 
bank. Any member approved by the 
union can borrow up to $200. Fred 
Field, Jr., the local’s secretary-treasurer, 
says union borrowers will pay 6% on the 
unpaid balance of the loan, or about 
$3.90 a year on $100—the same rate 
the union paid the American Trust Co. 

Since the union, not the bank, will 
handle the administration of the loan 
applications and the actual lending, the 
whole idea will cost Local 856 some 
money. The bank doesn’t stand to make 
a great killing off this small deal either, 
although it reports some nibbles from 
other unions. The point is, according 
to Field: “We don’t want our members 
to be subjected to the pressures of these 
loan sharks. When a man is in their 
debt, his mind’s not on his work. He’s 
a safety threat—not only to himself but 
to those working with him.” 
¢ Common Problem—As the union is 
quick to point out, the loan shark is 
not peculiar to the waterfront. Usury 
rings flourish wherever there are large 
groups of people—in office buildings, 
factories, even in neighborhoods. 

One labor attorney in New York re- 
marked that the plan’s aim is fine. But, 
he mused, the fact that the union can 
make the loan, instead of the bank, 
gives local officers a powerful hold over 
the rank and file. Eno 
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FiCo COMPUTER 
AND CONTROL SYSTEMS 


e For Weapons Control 
> oe e For Processing of Data 
Pica enirs end rons te e For Special Purpose Computer 


guidance for the Redstone Missile. 


U.S. Army Photo and Control Applications 


Ford Instrument Company develops and produces the most mod- 
ern of special purpose computer and control systems—for missile, 
airborne, shipborne, land-based, and nuclear applications—for 
government and industry. 


FICo is one of the foremost organizations in the United States 
working in the field of automatic control. Hundreds of engineers 
— . and extended precision mass production facilities enable FICo 
FICo navigational equipment goes 


inte @ wide range of aircraft, to handle complete systems contracts from start to finish. 
U.S. Air Force Photo 
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FICo controls are used in the atomic FICo research and design led to im- FICo analog and digital computers can be 
submarine program. FICo is also proved safety and arming device readily developed and produced—using 
working toward development of the for Army atomic cannon. modular techniques—for special purpose 
closed-cycle gas-cooled reactor, U.S. Army Photo applications. 


U.S. Navy Photo 


FiCo launching and control order computers 
are used for Navy A-A missiles.—U.S. Navy Photo 


FORD INSTRUMENT CO. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


31-10 Thomson Ave., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
Beverly Hills, Cal. ° Doyton, Ohio 


ENGINEERS 
of unusual abilities can find a future at FORD INSTRUMENT COMPANY. Write for information. 





Neutracel: the newest reason why Hammermill Bond prints better, types better, looks better 


Your letters look better on new Hammermill Bond 


because it’s now made with hardwood’s finer fibers 


n the Hammermill Bond you get 
I today you can see the difference that 
hardwood's finer fibers make. 

Hold a sheet of the new Hammermill 
Bond up to the light. Or look at the 
photos at right. See how the fibers are 
more evenly distributed. That's finer 
formation, a key quality in fine paper. 

Papermakers have tried for years to 
bring to fine papers the superior paper- 
making qualities nature grows in north- 
ern hardwoods. Now Hammermill has 
unlocked the secrets of hardwood with 
the exclusive process that produces 
Neutracel® pulp. 

Blending Neutracel with other 
quality pulps gives today’s Hammermill 


Bond a smoother, more velvety surface 
for sharper printing, writing, typing 
and carbon copies. And Neutracel also 
increases the bulk and opacity of 
Hammermill Bond —gives your letters 
not only a more important look, but a 
heavier feel that says “quality.” 

Neutracel is a $6,000,000 step for- 
ward in bringing you Hammermill 
papers that 1) print better—ask your 
printer; 2) type better—ask your secre- 
tary; 3) look better—see for yourself! 
Hammermill Paper Company, Erie 
Pennsylvania. 
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with Neutracel’s finer fibers, costs no more 





In Labor 


AFL-CIO Urged to Set Up Union 


For Drive in Nonferrous Field 


The AFL-CIO Nonferrous Metals Council last week 
called on the federation to charter a new union to wrest 
bargaining rights from the independent Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers—expelled from CIO in 1949 as Com- 
munist dominated. 

MM&SW was developed in the old AFL from the 
Western Federation of Miners, later shifted to CIO in 
the surge of industrial unionism. Since expulsion, the 
union has continued to be the dominant unien in the 
nonferrous industry, claiming 100,000 members and 
holding contracts with leading companies. It has success- 
fully resisted take-over efforts by the United Steelworkers 
and other unions. 

Mine-Mill’s biggest problem is with the government, 
which has asked the Subversive: Activities Control Board 
to declare the union to’ be Communist infiltrated—and 
therefore ineligible for the protective coverage of federal 
labor law. The board recently concluded hearings in 
Washington, will open a new phase of its inquiry in 
Denver early in May. 

If the board acts against Mine-Mill, and makes it 
more vulnerable to raids by other unions, the United 
Steelworkers will increase its organizing work. The Non- 
ferrous Metals Council meeting held in Denver took 
note of this. 

Nonferrous metal miners have always had a separate 
organization or craft and want to maintain their 
identity, the council advised the AFL-CIO. It protested 
that unless a new nonferrous union is established, “local 
metal trades councils . . . in the nonferrous industry will 
become extinct.” 

The petition will be placed before the AFL-CIO 
executive council in Washington May 20. USW is 
expected to oppose the request for a separate nonferrous 
union and to claim the jurisdiction. 


Many States Liberalize 


Jobless Pay Programs 


Pres. Eisenhower, in his economic report this year, 
urged state legislatures to fix unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits at one-half of a worker's regular earnings 
and to set the maximum duration of these payments at 
26 weeks or more. 

Spurred in part by this call for action, lawmakers in 
12 states have increased benefits; some 20 more are likely 
to follow suit. ‘Topping the list of increases is Idaho, 
which raised its UC maximum from $30 to $40. Another 
hike came in Nevada where the maximum went from $50 
to $57.50 for a worker with four dependents. 

Commerce Clearing House, a tax and business law 
reporting service, observes that about half the states now 
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have the 26-week maximum, but only six apply it to all 
unemployed workers as suggested by the President. Col- 
orado, Missouri, Montana, and Wyoming have length- 
ened benefit durations this session, while several other 
states are considering similar changes. 

In all, 22 states already have made some changes in 
their unemployment insurance laws this year. Not all 
deal with size or duration of benefits. Indiana, for ex- 
ample, voted to make workers receiving private supple- 
mental unemployment benefits ineligible for UC, while 
Colorado altered its law to allow for payment of UC 
to workers receiving private benefits. 


UAW Wins One Labor Board Vote 
Of Craft Group, But Loses Another 


The United Auto Workers last week won a bargaining 
election among tool room employees in General Motors’ 
new Fisher Body stamping plant at Marion, Ind., defeat- 
ing an independent craft union 463 votes to 122. 

The auto union hailed the National Labor Relations 
Board victory as “overwhelming endorsement of the new 
[skilled trades] collective bargaining policy . . . adopted 
by UAW’s recent convention (BW —Apr.20°57,p153). 

However, in a less-publicized NLRB election last week 
UAW lost (573 to 475) in a vote covering office and 
technical employees of Temco Aircraft Corp.’s Grande 
Prairie (‘Tex.) plant. 


Labor Briefs 


The government’s monthly cost of living index went 
up to 118.9% of 1947-49 average prices in mid-March. 
It was the seventh straight high, and meant raises for 
nearly 1.5-million workers under “escalator” contracts. 
The largest group, railroad workers, got 3¢ an hour in- 
creases (BW —Apr.20'57,p161). The food index dropped 
from 113.6 to 113.2; clothing rose sharply from 106.1 to 
106.8, and housing and other index factors showed 
smaller rises. 


Chrysler Corp. can schedule overtime work again now 
that a five-week strike at the company’s Los Angeles plant 
has been settled. The United Auto Workers this week 
rescinded a ban on Chrysler overtime (BW —Apr.13’57, 
p157) after an agreement on work standards at the plant. 


Ohio Consolidated Telephone Co. was blamed last 
week for violence during a 228-day strike by the Com- 
munications Workers of America. A National Labor 
Relations Board trial examiner ruled that violence started 
after “comparative peace” when the company “brought 
in strangetrs—who stood around job sites without working 
—an invitation to violence,” and when a company super- 
visor drove a truck into a striker. The trial examiner 
recommended that NLRB dismiss charges against CWA. 


The International Longshoremen’s Assn. plans an all- 
out drive to seize control of Great Lakes docks from the 
rival AFL-CIO International Brotherhood of Longshore- 
men. The Teamsters probably will work with ILA— 
despite federation disapproval. 
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Process equipment gets BIG to offset profit squeeze 


To help fight profit squeezes in the 
process industries, Dravo large 
scale and special purpose equip- 
ment can lower costs by increasing 
output per machine hour. 

The king size ball mill shown 
above is a case in point. Built for 
American Cyanamid Company’s 
Wallingford, Connecticut plant for 
the grinding of resins, it is designed 
for increased batch capacity. A 
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ler & power plants : 


stainless steel drum, polished on 
the inside, facilitates cleaning. 
Dravo special purpose equipment 
has helped some processors reduce 
costs. Others have increased profits 
by matching machine more closely 
to process requirements. For more 
information on any of the products 
and services listed below, write 
DRAVO CORPORATION, PITTS- 
BURGH 25, PENNSYLVANIA. 


bridge sub-structur cab conditioners - 
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DRAVO 


CORPORATION 


docks & unloade 


pumphouses & intakes 


towboats, barges, river transportation 





THE MARKETS 


Wall St. Talks ... 


.. about snuff and 
pretzels . . . bond prices... 
investment trusts . . . chemical 
industry yields. 





The diversification trend is spreading 
into the tobacco business and in the 
process it’s touching off some strange 
marriages. For example: George W. 
Helme Co., leading snuff maker, is about 
to lead a pretzel baker to the altar. 


Bond prices keep slipping: (1) Long- 
term Treasuries early this week slumped 
to their lowest levels since mid-January 
(page 49). Only 89% % of par was then 
being bid for the Victory loan 24s, only 
913% for the 40-year 3s, only 97% % 
for the 34s. (2) Dow-Jones municipal 
bond yield index (which moves inversely 
to prices). was up to 3.20%, not far 
under the 3.29% 30-year high it regis- 
tered in late December. And New 
York City on a new borrowing was 
forced to pay a net interest cost of 
3.45%, highest rate it has been assessed 
since 1936. (3) Over-the-counter, only 
99%% was being bid for the American 
Tel. & Tel. 4%s recently offered pub- 
licly at 1014%; only 973% was bid also 
for the World Bank bonds offered last 
week at 98%. 


Biggest AT&T stockholder of record 
is still the Street’s huge “general store” 
—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane. At yearend 591,893 shares were 
registered in its name. 


The concord fund, one of the in- 
vestment trust trade’s smaller units, in 
the first quarter sharply hiked its hold- 
ings of cash, short-term notes and gov- 
ernment bonds. Such investments now 
account for 65% of its portfolio com- 
pared with only 40% as 1956 ended. 
This substantial increase in liquidity, 
the fund reports, reflects worries over 
the possibility of “‘a declining trend of 
business sales accompanied by a shrink- 
age in profit margins” in the next few 
months. Also, despite the drop earlier 
seen in common stock prices, “the gen- 
eral market,” the fund adds, “‘still ap- 
pears to be high on the basis of histori- 
cal price-earnings ratios and dividends.” 


Higher costs.and other factors, Stand- 
ard & Poor's says, are causing changes 
in some of the chemical trade’s old rule- 
of-thumb yardsticks. While the industry 
once figured that $1 of capital ex- 
penditures would generate $1 of an- 
nual sales, it now believes that the 
sales return is only around 80%. 
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1956 Bull Market Highs = 100 
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“Fear Spurs the Rise 


Return of inflation worries helps 
keep stock prices going strong. 
Optimistic talk by industrialists 
also gives a push. 


IDWEEK found the Wali Street 

bulls in their highest spirits for a 
long time. And their glee was stoked 
by solid fuel. 

Monday started things with a rather 
selective advance. On Tuesday, the Big 
Board put on one of its most convincing 
performances. There were 535 individ- 
ual advances for the day against only 
372 declines; 101 issues climbed to new 
1957 highs, while only 35 sagged to 
lows for the year. And on this meat 
was rich gravy: Volume for the day was 
the second largest in 1957. 

Things quieted down on Wednesday, 
after a strong first hour, as profit-taking 


knocked down prices a bit. But on bal-. 


ance these sales were absorbed in good 
style; trading tended to contract when- 
ever selling was rife, then to pick up 
again as the upward move resumed. 
¢ Impetus—Street opinion finds a 
variety of causes for the new flare-up 
of optimism. Notable among them is a 
moderate return of those inflationary 
fears that had been calmed down earlier. 
Announcement last week of the seventh 
straight monthly rise in the cost-of-liv- 
ing index gave the impetus to the new 
fears. 

Considerable weight is also given to 


the very numerous optimistic state- 
ments about 1957 prospects that busi- 
ness leaders have been issuing. Many 
brokers feel that these statements have 
taken much of the sting out of morose 
first-quarter earnings reports (page 111), 
and so inspired investors and traders to 
get on with their buying. 

Still another factor is the spate of 
rumors rattling around the Street con- 
cerning favorable corporate develop- 
ments that are expected to be an- 
nounced soon. Thus on Tuesday one 
issue climbed 10%— or about $64—in 
the wake of stories that (1) it was going 
to get a fancy price for some of its 
foreign operations, and (2) that it would 
soon announce a very advantageous 
merger. 

« Pros Stay Aloof—Up to now, there 
are no signs that the professional money 
managers are being stampeded into the 
herd of bulls now claiming that “this 
is it.” Most of the pros remain cautious, 
content to: 

¢ Ride with their present common 
holdings through any rough waters that 
may lie ahead. 

¢ Postpone any important buying 
operation until after the sharp price 
drops that they believe are sure to come. 

The pro investment counselors are 
following pretty much the same line, 
though in varying degrees. 

This week, Standard & Poor's said 
that “the possibility of further rally is 
not to be ignored, and [that] prospects 
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th nSt 
Stony 


IMPORTANT NEWS FOR 
MANAGEMENT WITH BIG 
PLANS IN VACUUM FORMING 

What is “AirSlip”? It is a com- 


pletely new conception of an old art, by- 
passing many complexing problems always 
considered inherent to vacuum forming of 
thermoplastics materials in the conventional 
drape and plug assist methods. 


“AirSlip” Guarantees Uniformity 
... by permitting the sheet to flow 
around the mold. 

“AirSlip” Strengthens the Sheet 
... by axial orientation insures greater 


strength thus permitting the use of 
thinner sheet. 


“AirSlip” Saves Sheet . . . reduces 
the trim area by permitting closer 
clamping. 
Only with “AirSlip” can many difficult 
forming problems be solved successfully 
and economically. 
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generally warrant a conservatively bul- 
lish approach.” ; 

But S&P’s went on to warn that 
“adequate reserves should be main- 
tained, and any fresh investment in 
stocks should be concentrated where 
a favorable earnings outlook is weli de- 
fined”—with the stress on “selected in- 
dustrials,” and also the utilities, long 
popular as defensive holdings. 
¢ Irregularity—Moody saw things this 
way: “From week to week, individual 
stocks stand out as reasonably attractive 
to buy. But the market as a whole still 
lacks appeal, in our opinion. We 


would expect later irregularity and lower 


prices.” And Moody believes that stock 
investment programs “should remain 
deliberate and selective as concerns 
buying.” 

If you wonder why so many Streeters 
—even the bullish—and. pros continue 
to stress selectivity, take a look at the 
tabulation below. In the rally that 
started in mid-February, S&P’s daily 
index of industrial stock prices has 
risen about 8.7%. But much of this rise 
seems to have been caused largely by a 
rather small number of the many stock 
groups that make up the index. And the 
1,100-odd commons listed on the Big 
Board have been equally selective. 


The Selective February-April Rally: 


1956 


Stock Group High 


Drugs.....++-. 24.46 
Office, business equipment 121.90 
Electrical equipment ; 54.01 
Oil—international companies. . . 85.78 
Aluminum 179 


Radio-TV, electronics. ; ‘8 
Carpets, rugs... . oe o.§ 
Suligher..ccscses oe 42 
Metal fabricating 60 
Food chains 38. 


41 

440 

43 

Seis 43 
Machinery—industrial......... 68 


Confectionery . ner 19. 
Auto parts, accessories 3M 
Fertilizers. . ae a 50 
Motion pictures wie ; 31. 
Railroad equipment 


Machinery—specialty..... 
Tires, rubber goods... ... 
Chemicals . 

Oil-integrated co.': domes 
Rayon, acetate yarn.... 


Oil—crude producers 


Distillers. ... 
Soaps.... 
Food companies 


Agricultural machinery. . 
Department stores 

Lead, zinc 

Soft drinks 

Cigarette manufacturers . 


Cigar makers 


- Steel 


Textile weavers. 
Machinery—construction. . 
Vegetable oil 


Aircraft manufacturing . 
5¢, 10¢, $1 chains 
Coal—bituminous...... . 
Sugar 

Shoes 


Building materials. ...... 
Auto trucks 

Mail order, general chains. 
Shipping 


Shipbuilding. . . 
Air transport 


Feb 


‘57 
Low 


Recent ——Recent Level vs. 


1956 High Feb.'57 Low 


22.13 27 + 7.4% +18.7% 
113.90 30.49 + +14.6 
45.79 84 ~ +13.2 
74.16 3.61 _ +12.7 
64 —2 +11.4 


99 : +11. 
.68 ‘ +11. 
38 - 9. +10. 
07 ‘ +10. 
76 . +9 


35 

07 
45 
.74 


$H+Htt FH+FHEH+ FH+4+44+ F+4+4+4+4+ 


t+t+t++ +4444 


+++4++ 


—15 
—12. 
—25. 
- 7. 
—27. 


=- 9. 


.73 —31. 
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SILICONE NEWS 





DOW CORNING 


Silicone lubricant 


for plastic parts 


smooths refrigerator sales 


Simplify production of oven thermometer 


with Silicone paint 


Silicone adhesive tape doubles 


~~ for weld, doubles 


HELPING HAND FOR HARRIED 
PROFITS—Oft-heard complaint from 
businessmen today is that profits are 
slimming despite a diet of heavy sales. 
Rising production costs and product 
improvements frequently mean added 
expense that can’t be passed along. 
But... by utilizing the varied forms 
of Dow Corning Silicones, many alert 
manufacturers are marketing better 
products with no increase in cost. 


“SLIDER” PITCH — Now, Kelvi- 
nator refrigerator designers have 
licked the problem of sticking shelves, 
without throwing costs out of line, by 
lubricating plastic parts with silicones. 
The big new “Foodarama” boasts 


smooth-sliding, shelves and free- 
opening compartment doors that will 
keep the buyer pleased for years. 
Yet the silicone lubricants cost next 
to nothing. Dow Corning 200 fluid, 
for example, puts the slip on crisper 
covers at a cost of only six hundredths 
of a cent! 


Unlike many oils, this silicone fluid is 
an excellent lubricant for plastic or 
rubber parts in contact with metal 
. . . an essential factor here. And 
silicones don’t thicken when tem- 
peratures head for the deep freeze: 
another essential. In all, Kelvinator 
has added a pleasing new sales feature 
at practically no extra expense. No. 49 


production, too 


IT GETS THE BENDS, but not the 
breaks. That’s the story, of the 
silicone finish on this kitchen oven 
thermometer. The Taylor Instrument 
Companies coat 
sheet stock with 
silicone - based 
paint before the 
metal is sheared, 
stamped and bent 
into the shape you 
see. Through all 
the punishment of 
the forming operations, the flexible 
silicone finish never chips or cracks. 


‘ 
% ~ 
mete i etemserris 


Production-wise, pre-painting saves 
all kinds of costs . . . it’s more expen- 
sive and difficult to paint finished 
units. Product-wise, Taylor finds 
there’s no need to worry about 
discoloration at oven temperatures. 
The paint made with Dow Corning 
silicone resins by Stanley Chemical 
Company is recommended for up to 
500 F .. . others will take as much 
as 1OOOF! Taylor gets a permanently 
attractive paint and a lower-cost 
production method . . . both due to 
Dow Corning Silicones. No. 50 


SKIRTS TAPED ON — No Dior 
creations, the metal skirts that cover 
gas burners on hot water heaters. 
Generally, they are welded on. But 
White Products Corp. found that 
hand welding each skirt to the heater 


Silicones Ease the “Profit Squeeze” 


base caused a production bottle-neck 
with too much overtime resulting. 
Then they discovered a pressure 
sensitive tape coated with a Dow 
Corning silicone adhesive . . . a tape 
that completely eliminates welding! 


The tape, made by Mystik Adhesive 
Products, is simply wrapped around 
the 48-inch joint where skirt meets 
heater base. It holds the two 
together with a grip like iron. Strong, 
waterproof, and exceptionally heat- 
resistant, the taped joint meets all 
tests of the American Gas Associa- 
tion. Result: a saving of 7c material 
cost per heater, and plant production 
doubled! No. 51 


SYL-MER & MOHARA SUIT THE 
EXEC — Humidity that leaves you 
limp won't put a crimp in stylish 

Joseph & Feiss suits 

of Mohara . now 

offered by over 1200 

better men’s stores. 

Three-season Mohara 

fabric is treated with 

Syl-mer*, Dow Corn- 

ings silicone finish. 

Syl-mer helps Mohara 

shrug off rain and 

stains, so it stays 

crisply debonair while 

other fabrics wilt. Syl-mer results in a 
smoother, better-feeling fabric, too— 
one that requires less upkeep. Makes 
good fabrics even better with little or 
no extra cost! For more infor: ation 
about Syl-mer and name of nearest 
Mohara retailer, circle No. 52 
*TM Dow Corning Corporction 


FOR MORE INFORMATION on silicones used in these applications, circle reference nos. in coupon 


first in 
Silicones 


Name 


DOW CORNING 
CORPORATION 


litle 
Company 
Address 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


CANADA: COW 


Dow CORNING CORPORATION, Midland, Michigan 
Dept. 2216 
49 


DALLAS DETROIT 


GREAT BRITAIN 


LOS ANGELES NEW YORK WASHINGTON, 0. C. 


FRANCE 
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Warren L. Smith, President of 
The M. WV Kellogg Company, Tells 
How Business Magazines Help 


“In designing and building petro- 
leum refining and _ petrochemical 
plants, one of our primary aims is 
to get ‘on stream’ as rapidly as pos- 
sible. During all stages, from first 
talks to completion of construction, 
we constantly draw on our knowl- 
edge of new technical developments 


and engineering advances in many 
related fields. 

“In this, business magazines are an 
important source of information to 
our engineers and executives. From 
their regular reading, they currently 
receive new and important ideas and 
information.” 


| At The M. W. Kellogg Company, 629 Men 
Pay To Read One Or More McGraw-Hill Magazines 


Readers of McGraw-Hill magazines 
control the specifying and buying 
practices for markets measured in 
billions of dollars. Your advertising, 
concentrated in these magazines, is 
advertising at work. It augments and 
strengthens your salesmen’s efforts 


. . . both before and between calls. 

Whatever products or services you 
sell to business and industry, you 
will find that one or more of the 
33 McGraw-Hill magazines can help 
make your sales program more pro- 
ductive and profitable. 


McGraw-Hill Magazines 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Incorporated 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


THIS COMPLEX SCALE MODEL shows a fluid “cat” cracker being engi- 
neered and constructed by The M. W. Kellogg Company. The model, built by 
Kellogg engineers as the plant is designed, furnishes a concurrent, color-coded, 
three-dimensional picture. This clarifies working drawings, results in savings 


of engineering and construction time as well as improved design quality. 











Footwear manufactured by the Tyer Rubber Company, Inc., Andover, Massachusetts 


it frees the foot-and the fancy 


To keep a step ahead of the competition and to satisfy the increasingly dis- 
criminating consumer are constant problems to today’s manufacturer. 
Regardless of product, he must ever search for improvement—in new materials 
and manufacturing techniques. 


A long stride forward was recently taken by a leading maker of canvas shoes, 
when he started using PLIOFLEX rubber in his top lines. For with PLIOFLEx, 
he literally made his customers more foot-loose and fancy-free. 


The first advantage of using PLIOFLEX was to permit combining techniques 
methods of adhering the rubber tg the canvas ) to insure breathability and full 

washability. It also assured full fi xibility and a light-colored sole for com- 

fortable, unrestrained use—and without danger of marking any surface. 


To capture the customer's fancy, PLiorLrx also permitted the use of a range of 
clear, bright, light colors. Further eye appeal was added by its ability 

to hold embossed designs on the foxing, outsoles and other trims. 
And if all this wasn’t enough, PLIOFLEx also lowered costs. 


CHEMICAL 
if your product uses rubber in any form, be sure you 
have the full story on PLIOFLEX. It’s easy to obtain, 
just write to: Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. 
D-9415, Akron 16, Ohio. DIVISJON RUBBER & 
RUBBER CHEMICALS 
gum, Pliofiex, Pliolite, Plio-Tt wie —T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio DEPARTMENT 


SHEMIGUM Pp PLIOLITE * PLIO-TUF + PLIOVIC «© WING-CHEMICALS 


tatices and Related Chemicals for the Process Industr 














PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK If you’re going to Europe this season, you'll probably buy some local 
APR. 27. 1957 products of the countries you visit, either for yourself or as gifts. Many 
B ’ of the traditional items are well known, of course. But the U.S. World 
Trade Fair (at New York’s Coliseum the past two weeks) offered ideas 

about goods that are new and different. 


-Here’s a quick- review of some interesting wares, identified by manu- 
facturer and city and quoting U.S. import prices, retail—abroad you'd 
usually pay 10% to 50% less: 





A BUSINESS WEEK 


From England—For lady gardeners, a light-weight stainless steel set-— 
garden fork and spade, $60 (Spear & Jackson, Sheffield); for outdoor cooks, 
a three-piece barbecue set—2l-in. knife, fork, and turner—in stainless 
steel, $10 (Kirk, Sheffield); for your summer camp or hunting lodge, the 
Zedbed, a steel bed—single or double—that folds into a small table with 
mattress inside, $30 (Steel, Ltd., London). 


From West Germany—For campers and fishermen, rubber-and-canvas 
boats that fold into packs to fit in the trunk of your car; one or two seats, 
sails or double-bladed paddles, 17-ft. model for $350 (Klepper, Rosenheim); 
for women, the original “foreign intrigue” trench coat, in tan with leather 
buttons, belted waist and sleeves, $30 (Wighardt of Fulda, and others). 


From Belgium—For hunters, a rugged double-barreled 10-gauge shot- 
gun for long-range shooting, $300-$400 (Neumann, Liege); for children, a 
hand-operated 16-mm. movie projector, $20 (Cinette, Brussels); for party 
hosts, a beverage just introduced to the American market—Elixir D’Anvers, 
Belgium’s national liqueur, compounded of fruits, herbs, and brandy, $8 a 
fifth (de Beukelaer, Antwerp). 


From France—For the lady of the house, heavy cutlery made of carbon 
steel (favored by butchers), $3 to $10 for knives (Sabatier, Thiers); for 
fishermen, a heavy-duty spinning reel of new design, $35 (Centaure, Paris); 
for smokers, leather-decorated accessories such as ash trays in sports 
designs—baseball, football, racing—$5 to $25 (Longchamp, Paris); for men, 
large handkerchiefs in fine Egyptian cotton, vivid colors in striped designs, 
$10 (H. Dubois, Paris). 


From Spain and Portugal—For men, black goatskin jewel boxes, $15 
and up, and tan or black goatskin slippers in zippered travel case, $8 
(Godoy, Ubrique); for women, sports skirts in gay Portuguese peasant 
patterns, very full cut, in cotton or all wool, $15 (Sereira, Lisbon). 


From Switzerland—For novelty-lovers, a combination watch and music 
box for a lady’s purse or a man’s key chain, $40 (Reuge, Ste. Croix); for the 
home workshop, a gadget called the Hobbyfix that serves as a vise to hold 
objects of all sizes and shapes, $30 (Zahner, Landquart); for girls under 12, 
a sewing machine that really sews, $20 (Elna, Geneva); for girls over 12, an 
automatic knitter that makes knitting easy, $180 (Elna or Passap, Zurich). 


From Italy—For the home, ultramodern furniture in knocked-down 
form, compactly boxed for assembly by the householder, attractive and 
sturdy cabinets, bookcases, and tables, medium to high in price (AMMA, 
Turin); for youngsters, small but sturdy typewriters, $18 (Alba, Milan); for 
cyclists, racing bicycles with 10-speed shift, only 22 lb., $135 (Girardengo, 
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BUSINESS WEEK benches of glazed painted wood in gay patterns, cocktail or regular height, 
resistant to heat, acids, alcohol, $160 to $350 (Cumino, Turin); for men, 
wool sweaters in handsome, bold designs and colors for sports wear, $50 
(Celli, Milan); for the home, electric clothes brush, $15 (Lesa, Milan) and 
espresso coffee makers operated by electricity, 14-demitasse size, $90, less 
for smaller sizes (Cimbali or Faemina, Milan). 


APR. 27, 1957 


From Israel—For those who reach the Middle East, fine handmade 
chess sets of olive and eucalyptus woods in simple modern designs, $90 
(Rina, Jerusalem); brandy and cherry liqueur, $7 a fifth (Carmel, at Reshon 
Le Zion). 


If you’re planning to rent a car on your European vacation, make 
reservations now—so you'll be sure to get the kind of car you want when 
you want it. And you'll save yourself a lot of time and trouble by making 
foreign license arrangements on this side of the Atlantic at the same time. 


Here’s what you'll need to drive abroad: an International Driver’s Permit 
(although some countries will honor an American license if it’s more than 
6 months old); a customs pass for the car to cross borders; maps, copies of 
traffic regulations and highway markings. 


The type of International Driver’s Permit you'll want will depend on 
your itinerary. The British permit ($7.50) is unrestricted, but the American 
permit ($1.50) is not recognized in England, Spain, Finland, Russia, or 
Yugoslavia. To obtain a permit you'll need two passport-size pictures and 
a valid U.S. auto license. Contact your travel agent, car rental agency, or 
the AAA. 


If you bag an unusually fine animal or bird on your next hunting 
expedition or haul in a prize catch on a fishing trip, you might want to 
have it mounted and preserved as a trophy. A good taxidermist won’t just 
“stuff” your trophy. He’ll use a lifelike clay model, then make a “manne- 
quin” of papier mache—which is lightweight but strong. Then he’ll fit the 
skin on the form. Here are some suggestions from Jonas Bros., Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., one of the world’s leading taxidermists: 


Game animals. Either you or your guide can skin these—except for the 
head. Salt and dry the cape (neck and head skin) without delay. In average 
cool weather, get the salted head and cape to the taxidermist within a week. 
In cold weather (under 15F) the anima! will last for about two weeks. 


Birds. Skinning birds for mounting takes an experienced hand. You 
can let your guide do it, or have the entire bird frozen, then sent imme- 
diately to the taxidermist. 


Fish. You should skin the fish or have it frozen immediately. Send it 
to the taxidermist the day it’s caught. 


Your finished bird trophy can usually be delivered in about three 
weeks; animals and fish often take 6 to 8 months. The trophy will last a 
lifetime—if it’s kept clean. It will usually be mothproofed when you get 
it, but will have to be vacuumed once a month and either washed with soap 
and water or dry-cleaned every four years. 


Here are some average prices for high-quality work: Birds cost between 
$12 and $50; fish are $18 per foot, except tuna and marlin which are 
priced by weight. Animal heads: deer, $50 to $60; moose, $125; rhino 
$350; elephant, $2,500 to $3,000. Whole animals: squirrel, $15; bobcat, 

PAGE 170 $75; deer, $350; leopard, $400 to $750; lion (standard positions), $1,200. 
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GROUTING HOSE 


we Gres 


CIRO OL OS OS A 


we 
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Holding 
Back a 
Waterfall 
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U.S. RUBBER PRODUCTS AT WORK ON THE 44-MILE WEST DELAWARE TUNNEL 


What do you do when you're building a tunnel 320 feet 
below ground and, without warning, a cascade of 2000 
gallons of water per minute pours down from the roof? 
That’s what happened recently in the construction of the 
14-mile addition to the world’s largest tunnel system—the 
Delaware Aqueduct, supplying water. to New York City. 

When this unwelcome waterfall began, all work stopped. 
In addition, the flow could not be sealed by simply forcing 
grout into the breach. So quick-thinking engineers put a 
i0-foot concrete plug into the tunnel itself, and forced the 
grout through the plug and into the roof. One length of 
U. S. Grouting Hose, on hand from previous jobs, delivered 
all the grout needed to hold back the waterfall. 


Mechanical Goods Division 


RUBBER 


On the eighth day, the waterfall was stopped and time 
and work schedules were resumed. The U.S. Grouting Hose, 
as good as ever, had delivered 16,000 bags of grout under 
1000 pounds per square inch pressure, and had withstood 
the sudden surges, the heavy biows, and the incessant goug- 
ing of this emergency operation. 

This is just one more example of how U.S. Rubber Hose 
is engineered for top performance under normal—and emer- 
gency—conditions. For any construction hose requirement, 
a complete line of hose is available at any of the 28 “U.S.” 
District Sales Offices, at selected distributors, or contact us 
at Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 

In Canada, Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. 





What’s the heart 
of Los Angeles? 


The heart...and its most 
distinguished hotel...is 
the AMBASSADOR Hotel, 
and in its heart is the 
NEW COCOANUT GROVE, 
world-famous playland 
of the movie stars. 


“A tae HOTEL 


Swimming pool 
ond health club 


tropical vse 


Rates from $9. 
los angeles fam mbassador hotel 


3400 Wilshire Blvd. 
Fe ne 


& Los Angeles — Dunkirk 7-7011 

\ H New York — Murray Hilf 8-0110 
Washington — Executive 3-0929 

Chicago — Andover 3-6222 

San Francisco — Exbrook 2-4330 


in 139 countries, Olympia, Europe's out- 


standing precision typewriter, receives — 
the highest acclaim for advanced design, 


master manufacture, superb quali. By ‘J 
“Olympia will 





CHARTS OF THE WEEK 





Steel Scrap Price 


Dollars per gross ton (end of month) 
70 — ao pees am § 


Still Skidding Badly 


Steel scrap prices continue to fall. 
Last week, the composite price, pub- 
lished by Iron Age, was $42.17—down 
24% from the comparable year-ago 
week and down 35.3% from mid-De- 
cember’s record high. The scrap price, 


Retail Sales 


Billions of dollars, seasonally adjusted 
6.5)°°"" 


often a steel industry barometer, has 
caught the trend correctly this time. 
Steel production dipped from 97.6% 
in February to 93.4% during March, 
and now has gone below 90%. March 
output was 3.1% below year-ago. 


Margin Over Last Year Smailer 


Sales of all retail stores in March, 
after seasonal adjustment, declined 1% 
from February. Actual dollar volume 
was $15.8-billion—up $1.6-billion from 


February. The seasonally adjusted 
March total was almost 4% above 
March, 1956, but this was the smallest 
vear-to-year. gain since November. In 
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ma Recordak Microfilming 
3 speeds billing for these . 
5th Avenue stores. j 
58th St. 
Bergdorf Goodman Co. 
57th St. 
Plummer Ltd. 
Tailored Woman, Inc. 
Tiffany & Co. 
56th St. 
Bonwit Teller, Inc. 
53rd St. 
Georg Jensen, Inc. 
Peck & Peck 
52nd St. 
A. De Pinna Co. 
Doubleday Book Shops 
5lst St. 
Best & Co. 
50th and 49th Sts. 
Saks Fifth Avenue 
49th St. 
McCutcheon’s 
48th St. 
Black, Starr & Gorham, Inc. 
48th and 47th Sts. 
Brentano’s Inc. 
Peck & Peck 
47th St. 
W. & J. Sloane 
46th St. 
Wailachs Inc. 
41st St. 
Peck & Peck 
40th St. 
:Arnold Constable 
Lane Bryant Co. 
39th St. 
Doubleday Book Shops 
39th and 38th Sts. 
ier et Lord & Taylor 
ie " 38th St. 
» Franklin Simon Co. 
vert 34th St. 


om B. Altman & Co. 


‘ 
a 33rd St. 
Wallachs Inc. 


New Recordak 
Reliant 
Microfilmer 
gives you up 
to 80 pictures 
for l¢ 


Short cuts with Recordak Microfilming 


Latest report on how this low-cost photographic process is simplifying routines 
for more than 100 different types of business . . . thousands of concerns 
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HOW FAMOUS 5th AVENUE STORES CUT 
BILLING COSTS, INCREASE GOOD WILL 


New York, N. Y. 

Take a stroll down 5th Avenue. Drop into 
any of the renowned stores and shops. Chances 
are they’re using Recordak Microfilming to bill 
charge-account customers. 


Reason for this— 


Microfilming the customers’ saleschecks— 
and sending them out with the bills—eliminates 
a description of each purchase and a listing of 
each price. Only the sales check totals and 
credits go on the bill. This cuts posting opera- 
tions as much as 85°. Complete film record of 
all accounts can be filed at fingertips—ready for 
immediate review in Recordak Film Reader. 


Customers, on the other hand, find it much 
easier to recall charges with the original sales 
checks in hand. Questions about bills are re- 
duced by as much as 80%. 

It’s much the same story off 5th Avenue— 
a few doors away you'll find Abercrombie & 
Fitch, Brooks Bros., Stern Bros., Liberty Music 
Shops ...and so it goes. Not only in New York 
but Anywhere, U.S.A. For it pays retailers 
with as few as 2500 charge accounts to use 
Recordak Photographic Billing. 

Free booklet “Short Cuts that Save Millions,” 
shows how you can save with Recordak Micro- 
filming regardless 01 your type of business. 

“Recordak”’ is a trademark 


=RECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfiiming— 
and its application to business routines 


eeeseeeeeecesee « MAIL COUPON TODAY+ «cceceeeeeee 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send free copy of ‘‘Short 
Cuts that Save Millions.” A-4 
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reasons why new 


BELDSOL 


MAGNET WIRE 

lowers winding costs 
with im proved quality 
both fine and heavy sizes 


Rapid Solderability (2-5 
Seconds at 750F). 


Extremely Tough Film 
Coating. 


Outstanding Windability. 
High Voltage Breakdown. 


Excellent Continuity of 
insulation (Mercury Test). 


High Insulation Resistance. 


WIREMAKER FOR | TRY 
SINCE 1902 


CHICAGO 





Magnet Wire « Lead Wire * Power 
Supply Cords, Cord Sets and Portable 
Cord « Aircraft Wires * Welding 
Cable + Electrical Household Cords « 
Electronic Wires * Automotive Wire 
and Cable 
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February, the year-to-year spread was 
mle 


7O.% 
Store sales of nondurable goods rose 
5% in March over a year ago; total for 


durable goods was up only 2%. The 
February comparison had shown gains 
of 7% and 8% in durables and nondur- 
ables respectively. 
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1947-49 = 100 
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1955 


Dato: Dept. of Labor. 


Slowed Down by Housing 


In the past year, lumber and wood 
products prices have been bucking the 
trend of most other prices, falling 6.5% 
since April, 1956, the all-time high. 
The main reason is the continuing 
slide of housing starts. Production of 
lumber and products has been curtailed 


in an effort to hold prices, but this 
move only recently has shown signs of 
being effective. - 

Lumber production for January-Feb- 
ruary was 9% below the first two 
months of 1956. Shipments were down 
13%, and new orders 14.7%. 


Industrial Production 


1947-49= 100 Seasonally adjusted 
150 


130 
1955 


Data: Federal Reserve Board. 


Riding Along on a Plateau 


Output of the nation’s factories and 
mines in March was unchanged from 
February, at 146% of the 1947-49 
average. 

The seasonal'y adjusted index has re- 
mained on a plateau for six months, 
with the single exception of last Decem- 
ber, when it rose to 147. Last March, 


it was still 34% above March, 1956. 

Activity in March was_ increased 
further in the aircraft, railroad equip- 
ment, shipbuilding, and farm ma- 
chinery industries. Auto production 
declined from February, but total auto- 
motive output, including parts, was at 
the same level as a year ago. 
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’ perwo rl 


As the business pace accelerates in this year of 1957, 
paperwork costs are multiplying even faster. 

The keen competition for clerical workers doesn’t 
help the situation in any way. For some businesses, 
Underwood automation of paperwork has been the 


actual means of survival. For many others, the 


efficiency of Underwood systems has meant an improved 


profit picture through lower clerical costs, 


closer management control and improved service 

to customers. Let Underwood help put you on top of 
paperwork problems. Call your local Underwood showroom 
(see Yellow Pages), or write to Underwood Corporation, 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Post-Master, Sundstrand and Elecom 50 Dataflo® 
Elliott-Fisher electronic computer processing 
accounting machines systems | systems 
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@ Business is turning up every stone in 
a frantic hunt for engineers and tech- 


nicians. 


@ Top scientists are desperately short. 


@ The Armed Forces cry for technical 


men. 


@ Industr, uses five to 10 times as 
many college men as a decade ago—and 


still is short. 


@ The schools need nearly 1-million 


more teachers by 1965. 


@ This growing hunger for brains is no 


temporary thing. 


@ It results from basic changes in the 


economy and is producing a 








Top Problem for U.S.—A General 


OWEVER HARD the shortage of any 
particular variety of expert talent 
may be hitting you, it’s likely to give you 


shock when you set 
ill the places that feel a similar 

(hat brings a sharp realization 
of how acute and how widespread to- 
day's shortage of brainpower actually 
18 


something of a 
down 


scarcity 


Not businessman runs into 
quite the situation depicted above. But 
scores of leading U.S. companies find 
their need for highly educated _per- 
sonnel multiplying much faster than 
the supplv—and most of them have told 
BUSINESS WEEK they expect matters to 
get worse rather than better. 

lhe general shortage of brainpower, 
in fact, is taking its place alongside 
death and taxes as one of the basic con- 
that business management is 
going to have to deal with for a good 
man\ to come. And farsighted 


ever\ 


ditions 
vears 
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businessmen are beginning to look 
ahead to discover what they can do 
about it. 

¢ Brains, Not Robots—The shortage 1s 
going to be with us for a long time 
because it’s closely tied in with the ad- 
vanced stage of development reached 
by U.S. industrial society. 

What’s behind the brainpower short- 
age is something that’s scarcely realized 
vet, something that tends to be obscured 
bv all the talk of mechanical _ brains, 
computers, automation. The fact is that 
as our industrial society grows more 
complex, depends more and more on 
machines, it’s actually putting a greater 
and greater premium on human brain- 
power and on the creative intelligence 
that’s lacking in the machines—and it’s 
offering far greater scope and freedom 
than ever before for each individual 
brain to stretch its thinking power to 
the limit. 


Recent emphasis on automation and 
on the feats performed by computers 
has revived in some quarters the old 
fears that industry, science, and tech- 
nology are combining to stifle human 
values, or even to make people obsolete 
and spawn a race of robots. 

Yet, as so frequently in the past— 
when the industrial system was charged 
with herding people into wretched 
factory towns or demoralizing them 
with mass unemployment—the anxieties 
aroused by the system appear to con- 
ceal its accomplishments and potenti- 
alities. 
¢ Twin Effects—Technological develop- 
ment, as it grows more complex, 
affects a people in two fundamental 
ways: 

© It puts a high premium on edu- 
cated human intelligence, creates enor- 
mous demands for people capable of 
using their intelligence. Far from im- 
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Shortage of Brainpower 


posing intellectual conformity, it calls 
urgently for men who can think for 
themselves. 

e By increasing production faster 
than population growth, it solves the 
problem of satisfying man’s physical 
needs. As a result, it’s bringing greater 
potentialities for improvement of hu- 
man talents—for their employment both 
at work and after work—and for their 
extension to a broader share of the en- 
tire population than ever before. Mod- 
ern industrial society is the first that 
promises to extend these opportunities 
to everybody. 

This double effect of the modern in- 
dustrial system—which puts human 
brainpower on the highest pedestal— 
isn’t some vague future possibility, 
some wishful thinker’s daydream. It 
has already struck the American society 
with a force that few comprehend; and 
it cannot be checked. It’s rapidly mul- 
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tiplying the urgent need for highly 
educated, creatively intelligent men— 
and multiplying it so fast the educa- 
tional processes can’t catch up. 

Even if Americans were content to 
rest on their present attainments, it 
might be national suicide—in a period 
of competitive coexistence and cold war 
—to stay at that level. The real founda- 
tion for the nation’s strength is human 
knowledge. The need for more people 
with knowledge has already become evi- 
dent in every area of American life. 


|. Where the Need Is 


There's hardly anyone today who 
hasn’t bumped his head against some 
specific aspect of this spreading need 
for educated talent. But these aspects 
are so varied that few have realized the 
impact in its totality. Each area feels 
its own critical need: 


¢ Business and industry—for scien- 
tists, engineers, managers, highly trained 
technicians. 

e Government—for these, and for 
people skilled in social sciences, inter- 
national relations, languages, public ad- 
ministration. 

¢ The Armed Forces—for highiy 
trained officers, enlisted men, and 
civilians able to develop and operate a 
more and more complex war machine. 

¢ Public and secondary schools— 
for competent teachers. 

e Colleges and universities—not 
only for gifted teachers, but for really 
creative thinkers and researchers. 

e And the entire society—for out- 
standing organizers and cultural leaders 
—those who set the goals that stir others 
to their best efforts. 

One symptom of the over-all need is 
the cacophony of charges that skilled 
engineers are wasting their time on 
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BENDIX PILOT STEERS BOATS AUTOMATICALLY, 
GIVES YOU MORE PLEASURE AND SAFETY 


Cruising in a vessel equipped with the 
Bendix Automatic Pilot is like having 
an extra hand aboard. This expert 
helmsman stands the long, tedious 
watches at the wheel . . . while you 


and your guests enjoy the fun of 


boating. 

Unattended, the Bendix Automatic 
Pilot will steer a vessel hour after 
hour in fair weather or foul with far 
greater accuracy than any human can 
do. You can change course at will... 
and the Pilot can be equipped with 
a hand control for remote operation. 


A thousand products 


Bendix Pilot models are made for all 
sizes of vessels. 

The Bendix Pilot is just one of a 
complete line of the finest marine 
electronic equipment made by our 
Pacific Division. Bendix* Ship-to- 
Shore Telephones, Direction Finders, 
low-cost Radar and the world- 
famous“ Fish Finders’’and Depth Indi- 
cators are built for your pleasure and 
safety. Please address Pacific Division, 
Bendix Aviation Corporation, North 
Hollywood, California, for informa- 
tion on Bendix Marine Equipment. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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a million ideas 
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The Armed Forces need men suited for a more and more complex war machine. 


technicians’ jobs, that highly trained 
people are being “drained away” to 
other jobs—teachers into industry, engi- 
neers into management, fundamental 
scientists into applied research, and so 
on—or that companies are “hoarding” 
scientists and engineers and managers 
iwav from each other. 

¢ No Passing Phase—Most people as- 
sume all this is simply a phenomenon 
born of the economic boom, and won- 
der if it will evaporate if the economy 
slips down to a slower pace. That could 
of course happen—as a short-run de- 
velopment. But the growing need for 
educated talent is founded on a more 
durable base than the short-run business 
cvcle. 

It’s true that during and just after 
the war the shortage was indeed te- 
garded by many experts as a ‘ransitory 
phase. Immediately after the war, there 
was a revival of the depression-born no- 
tion that we were training too many 
engineers, too many mathematicians 
and other “intellectuals.” There were 
fears that this might set the stage for a 
nasty social explosion by these educated 
but unusable groups—as in the Fascist 


and Communist movements in l-urope 


before World War II. 
Such fears proved to be nonsensical. 
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The demand for educated people, far 
from contracting as the extreme war- 
time needs tapered off, actually con- 
tinued to grow—through prosperity and 
three moderate postwar recessions. 
rhere’s every evidence that it will go 
on growing in the years ahead. 


How Business Sees It 


Nobody knows better than U.S. in- 
dustries how steeply the need for edu 
cated people has been rising. This is 
abundantly clear from the responses 
made by over 100 leading U.S. com- 
panies to a question put by BUSINESS 
WEEK. Company after company con- 
firmed the trend. 

The companies responded to this 
question: “How many more trained peo- 
ple—say, those with a college education 
or its equivalent—do you need today 
to run your business successfully than 
you did 10 or 20 years ago?” 

Here are some representative com- 
pany answers: 

¢ Ford Motor Co.: “As far as per- 
sons actually holding college degrees, 
we now cmploy approximately five 
times as many as we did 10 years ago.” 
¢ Carborundum Co.: “. . . 100% 


greater as compared with 10 years ago. 


A college education is a normal require- 
ment for practically all new employees 
in management, sales, staff, research, 
ind engineering jobs.” 

¢ Chas. Phzer & Co.: “During the 
past 10 years our staff of trained people 
has increased by over 500%.” 

¢ Thiokol Chemical Corp.: “We 
need 20 times as many technically 
trained people to continue in business 
today as we did 10 years ago.” 

¢ International Nickel Co.: ‘“Three 
to four times as many.” 

¢ Air Reduction Co.: “Five to six 
times as many.” 

¢ Armstrong Cork Co.: “Since 
Armstrong has been a heavy and con- 
tinuous employer of college graduates 
for the past 37 years, the increase in 
our need for trained personnel in the 
last 10 or 20 years would perhaps be 
less than for a great many companies. 
But we need more today. The best 
measure is the size of our training 
classes. Our 1956 class of college grad 
uate trainees was two and one-half 
times the size of the class 10 years ago, 
in 1947, and four times the size of the 
class 20 years ago. ‘3 

Many companies couldn't give a 

specific answer to the question because 
they have grown so much or changed 
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Copies business facts and figures as fast 
as you say, “No chemicals or negatives." 


All-new and All-Electric! This modern, newly styled 
THERMO-FAX "Secretary" Copying Machine gives you 
copies of letters, statements, orders, invoices and other 
business data right when you need them. You make copies 
in 4 quick seconds for as litcle as 
S¢ each. All-Electric machine 
eliminates chemicals, nega‘ives 
and special installations. And 
now you get all these exclusive 
advantages of the only dry proc- 
ess copy maker for just $299.00*. 
Send coupon below for details. 


Thermo-Fax 


COPYING PRODUCTS 


en2OUc? on *Sugeested retail price. 


The terms THERMO-FAX and SECRETARY are trademarks of Minnesota Mining & Mfg.Co., St.Paul 
= "estanc’ 58, Minn. Gen. Export: 99 Park Ave, New York 16, N.Y. in Canada: P.O. Box 757, London, Ont 
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Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company 
Dept. HR-4277, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 


Send full details on the cost-cutting new THERMO-FAX “Secretary” 
Copying Machine. 
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so much in the past decade or two. 
Lucius D. Clay, chairman of Conti- 
nental Can Co., said, for example: “Our 
growth has been too great for us to 
make an accurate estimate of our re- 
quirements today for men with college 
educations as compared to our require- 
ments of 10 or 20 vears ago.” 

But he went on to concur in the 
general view, in these words: “In today’s 
highly competitive economy we are 
constantly raising our standards. ‘Thus, 
today we need many more college- 
trained men in relationship to our total 
business than has ever been the case 
in the past.” 
¢ No End in Sight—Virtually every one 
of the responding companies expects its 
hunger for well-educated people to go 
on increasing. None of them sees any 
letup coming in the headaches manage- 
ment has been experiencing in the re- 
cent past in trying to get hold of such 
people. Most companies; in fact, look 
for the situation to become increasingly 
WOTse. 

Typical of the somewhat gloomy 

business view of what’s ahead is this 
rather restrained comment from An- 
thony G. De Lorenzo, a General 
Motors vice-president: “In the past few 
vears it has become increasingly difficult 
to meet our needs, particularly in the 
engineering and scientific fields. I do 
not know of any development that 
holds out promise for an early easing of 
the situation.” 
e Varying Hungers—The specific spots 
in which the shortages of educated peo- 
ple are most acute vary from company 
to company—depending on the com- 
pany’s main activity and where it’s mak- 
ing its biggest efforts right now. 

Pfizer, for example, said it’s especially 
hungry for pharmaceutical chemists, 
pharmacologists, and research chemists 
with Ph.D.s—and for sales people with 
technical training in chemical and agri- 
cultural sales. At Bendix Aviation Corp. 
(a company that lives on engineering), 
the major shortage is engineers. 

Others have different needs: 

¢ The Burroughs Corp. has been 
pushing out new products fast—so its 
biggest problern is sales, its biggest 
shortage is in sales personnel. 

e AC Spark Plug Div. of General 
Motors is doing a lot of original researclt 
on electronics. Its sharpest need is idea 
men. 

¢ Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. is 
still expanding its management; its 
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Soybeans that come back to the farm 
may help you improve products, reduce costs 


Soybeans come back to the farm in building materials, animal feeds, crop-dusting USES OF THE SOYBEAN 
sprays, baby foods, sweet goods mixes and many other products. In dramatic proof IN INDUSTRY: 

of their value to manufacturers, special-purpose so; products developed and ADHESIVE 
produced by Glidden Chemurgy are used in almost every imaginable industry to In paints, paper, plywood, 
upgrade products and reduce production costs. wallpaper, insulating 


. ‘ : board, floor coverings 
For example, soy carriers, such as produced by Glidden, are fast replacing 


others in the manufacture of foods medicated with biotics, antibiotics, vitamins. . BLENDER , 
Reason high nutritional values not found in other carriers. in chewing gum, petroleum 


Edible soy flours are used in baby foods, cereals, prepared meats, pet foods, OISPERSING AGENT 
»pared mixes and many other foods because they add to nutritional value, shelf aor gar itd i tae 
prepared mixes and many other foods becau y adc utritional value, she varnish, rubber ond plasties, 
life, tenderness. /ndustrial soy flours serve as efficient, inexpensive plywood adhe- shortening 

sives and wallpaper coatings. Soy grits is one of the principal ingredients used 


Pg EMULSIFIER 
to balance nutritional value of pet foods. Dated geedh, manaeieds 


Glidden is the leading soybean processor carrying operations beyond the crude the ns meron — 
products leve! to produce special-purpose derivatives that may help improve your coemeNes, pharmecoutens 
product and reduce production costs. Call or write Glidden Technical Service for NUTRITIVE SUPPLEMENT 
ideas and assistance. In foods, pharmaceuticals 

PARTING AGENT 


Gli a d en In rubber and plastics 


PENETRATING AGENT 
CHEMURGY DIVISION In soaps and cosmetics 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
1825 North Laramie Avenues Chicago 339, Illinois 


MANUFACTURERS OF INDUSTRIAL AND EDIBLE SOY FLOURS AND PROTEIN, CRUDE AND SPECIAL-PURPOSE LECITHINS, STEROIDS, SOYBEAN MEAL AND OILS. 





' VIKING PUMPS 


to Your Specifications 


Viking lube oil, fuel oil and coolant 
pumps, built to fit your equipment, 
are a specialty of Viking. 

Shown here are only a few of many 
special pumps, ranging in size from 
5, 10, 18, 90 to 200 gallon per minute. 


Smaller and larger pumps also avail- 
able. Send today for folder series 57S. 


.  A10G.PM. opposite pot of pump built to 
| Specifications. 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY 


Cedar Falls, lowa, U.S.A. In Canada, it's "ROTO-KING" pumps — 
See our catalog in Sweets — = 
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greatest need is for engineer-managers. 
e Great Lakes Steel Corp.’s needs 
tun in the same direction. 

Continental Can, on the other hand, 
doesn’t limit itself; it says it’s always 
looking for good people right across the 
board—as plant and sales managers, 
qualified engineers and scientists, food 
technicians, economists, industrial en- 
gineers, industrial relations experts. 
~ But all this is still only a beginning 
on the list of what’s needed. Banks and 
other financial institutions are short of 
lawyers, most big businesses are short of 
accountants to take on complex tax 
problems, mathematicians to handle 
electronic computers, business adminis- 
tration graduates for management train- 
ing programs. 
¢ Supporting Cast—If you go below the 
college-educated level, the scarcity of 
trained supporting technicians is just as 
acute—some would say even more so. 
Indeed, that’s part of the reason for 
the engineering shortage: Engineers 
have to do technicians’ work. 

In the U.S.--Howard A. Meyerhoft, 
executive director of the Scientific Man- 
power Commission, points out—there’s 
just one supporting technician for every 
three engineers. This reverses the situa- 
tion in Europe, where there are three 
supporting technicians for each engi- 
neer. 


Massive Upgrading 


What’s happening, in reality, is a 
massive upgrading of the skills required 
of the entire U.S. labor force. That 
focuses the manpower problem, to put 
it in broad terms, on the whole group 
in the population that’s capable of ex- 
ercising human intelligence, judgment, 
imagination—or even personal charm. 
¢ Chain Reaction—The reason becomes 
clear when you look at the way the 
whole industrial system operates in its 
complex current version. You start with 
the people who create new ideas, the 
scientists—and they're desperately short. 
Then you need people to engineer these 
ideas into things or processes—and they 
are also in short supply. 

The next step calls for men who can 
assemble, organize, and direct the peo- 
ple and the money and the equipment 
for getting the engineered ideas into 
production. And managers—especially 
those able to see how all parts of the 
process can best be put together—are 
mighty scarce. 
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Then you need workers. The kind 
that can design or make or repair the 
machines are in hot demand; but the 
ones that just work along with the ma- 
chines, or are doing work that machines 
can take over, are not. When the goods 
are produced, they have to be marketed 
—and salesmen, sales girls, advertising 
men are in short supply, too. 

Finally, in the background of the 
whole process, are the people who have 
to train all these others—and those who 
do the research that helps make the 
work at each step more efficient. These, 
too, are scarce. 

e Men, Not Machines—The reason for 
all this is that the flow of new ideas 
has been fast and furious. They are 
ideas that do make obsolete the human 
types who, in their functions, resemble 
machines. But they put tremendous 


demands upon those who are capable of. 


thinking and acting with the intelli- 
gence that is the special mark of human 
beings. 


Glimpse of the Future 


This view of what’s going on is sup- 
ported by some forecasts by the U.S. 
Labor Dept. of changes in the relative 
standing of brain and brawn in the 
work of the future. The Labor Dept. 
has made careful projections of employ- 
ment trends of major occupational 
groups for a decade ahead. 

For the period 1955-1965, the de- 
partment finds that the fastest employ- 
ment growth will be among _profes- 
sionals. In 1955, this group numbered 
5.7-million. By 1965 it should add an- 
other 2.1-million—a 37% increase. Says 
Asst. Secy. of Labor Rocco C. Siciliano: 
“There is real need for expansion in 
many of the important groups here—the 
l-million workers in engineering and 
science, the 14-million in teaching, and 
the 1-million in medical services—doc- 
tors, dentists, nurses, and so on.” 
¢ From Blue to White Collars—All the 
white-collar groups—managers and cler- 
ical and sales people as well as profes- 
sionals—will grow rapidly. This year, 
Siciliano points out, the white-collar 
group as a whole reached an historic 
turning point—it became the biggest 
single segment of the labor force, out- 
numbering the blue-collar workers for 
the first time. The white-collar wearers 
now number about 25-million. By 1965 
they will grow by another 5-million. 

But laborers will not add to their 
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it’s “aisle-designed” to... 
save more in 
sweeping 
costs! 


Here’s a NEW concept in Jow-cost 
sweeping—the new “‘aisle-designed”’ 
TENNANT “80” Power Sweeper. 
Specially engineered for maximum 
sweeping capacity (with minimum 
machine size), it does the work of a 
3 to 15-man crew . . . enables one man shifting gears. Turns in 
to sweep most main aisles in a single 65” radius. 
“round trip” of two passes or less. @ thes Sentecte beach ch 


Sweeps EXTRA-CLEAN! Exclusive 
brush-vacuum system assures nearest 
approach to 100% “dust-free”’ sweeping yet developed. You’ll see the difference! 
High airflow fan sucks dust thru largest filter-area provided on any sweeper. 


Picks up dirt, debris on-the-run. Exclusive floating-action hopper allowe 42” 
main brush to pick up both bulky debris and fine dirt in one operation, 
No dribbling ...no slow-up for adjustments! 


Is EASY TO OPERATE; you can learn to run it in 5 minutes. Drives like a car! 
Operator can start, stop, and reverse sweeper instantly without removing 
his hands from the wheel. Has 10-second power dumping .. . is highly 
maneuverable, built for heavy-duty use. Write for derails. 


G. H. TENNANT COMPANY, 703 N. Lilac Drive, Minneapolis 22, Minn. 























Features 
@ Sweeps 42” path (53” with 
sidebrush). 


@ Controls dust! Has largest 
airflow and dirt filter 
system available. 














@ Dumps hydraulically in 
10 seconds. 

@ Built for HEAVY-duty 
work; has rugged chain-gear 
drive, husky frame. 


@ Reverses instantly without 
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SPECIALIZED MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 


POWER SWEEPERS + FLOOR MACHINES + SCARIFIERS © ROOF SCRAPERS + CONCRETE ROUTERS 
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PHOTO COURTESY OF THE WALLINGFORD STEEL CO., WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


CONTROLLED ACCURACY 
*.0001 inch* at 800 ft. per minute 


.. WITH PRATT & WHITNEY AUTOMATION GAGING 


Here's an automation gaging installation which provides fully auto- 

matic correction of a mill that rolls at speeds of more than 800 feet 

per minute and produces steel strip as thin as 0.002”. Results that rate 

a mention — and your consideration — include . . . greater accuracy 
finer product quality . . . lower production costs .. . and the near- 

elimination of scrap losses. 

Whether your interest is continuous or parts production, Pratt & 

Whitney Automation Gaging can play an important role in improv- 

ing your product quality and reducing your unit 

costs by increasing your units per production hour. 


*Equal to 1/30th the thickness of a human hair. 


Write for additional information 
Pratt & Whitney Company, Incorporated 
41 Charter Oak Boulevard, West Hartford, Conn. 
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+ SUPERMICROMETERS . . . COMPARATORS 
+ » AUTOMATION AND CONTINUOUS GAGES 


PRATT & WHITNEY 


FIRST CHOICE FOR ACCURACY 
MACHINE TOOLS « GAGES + CUTTING TOOLS 


GAGE BLOCKS ... STANDARD MEASURING MACHINES , 
CONVENTIONAL GAGES... THREAD COMPARATORS . 
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ranks in this coming decade; so as a 
percentage of the expanding labor force 
they will diminish. Farmers and farm 
workers (now counted at about 6-mil- 
lion) will actually decline in numbers, 
losing about 1-million of their present 
total, the Labor Dept. figures. 

e Clear Trend—Of course these Labor 
Dept. estimates, like all projections of 
future growth, are rough calculations— 
based on the assumption of a gross 
national product in 1965 of $560-billion 
(in 1955 dollars) and a labor force of 
74-million. 

But whatever the errors in detail— 
and there are bound to be many—the 
central point stands out undeniably: In- 
dustrial evolution is creating a tremen- 
dous demand for far better trained, 
and more widely dispersed, human 
talents. 


Why Machines Need Brains 


How explain this striking trend? 
There can’t be any simple explanation 
of such a complex and many-sided de- 
velopment—but you can track down 
some of the main elements that con- 
tribute to it: 

More complicated machinery does 
two things. On one side, it takes the 
place of slow and inefhcient human 
functions and abilities, such as pulling, 
lifting, walking, remembering, measur- 
ing, seeing and hearing, spreading in- 
formation. On the other, it stimulates 
enormous demands for other human 
faculties involving thought and imagina- 
tion—valuing, judging, sensing, spotting 
relations between the apparently dis- 
similar, generalizing—and creating. 

Today's complex machines perform 
the first set of functions with an astro- 
nomical increase in efficiency as com- 
pared with humans. But even the most 
fantastically complex mechanical mon- 
sters can exercise or simulate the second 
group of human faculties at only a rela- 
tively primitive level. Just to keep the 
two areas in balance greatly magnifies 
the need for the human exercise of these 
talents. 

The speeding up of technological de- 
velopments breeds a mounting need for 
even faster scientific and technological 
growth. As everyone consumes more 
energy, more natural resources, the 
easily available supply provided by na- 
ture dwindles more sharply. So we call 
on science and technology to supply us 
with the materials and energy required 
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— z This is the way your 
_ Z automatic office begins 
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... with the fully automatic Friden Calculator—the 

one and only Thinking Machine of American Business 
—taking over everyday statistical work for payroll, 
invoicing, inventory, sales analysis, all the figuring you do! 





You move your business deep into the new automatic figuring era 
the day you buy a Friden Calculator. It performs more steps in 
figure-work without operator decisions than any other calculating 
machine ... delivers near instantaneous answers at the touch of a 
key ... is the essential programmer in many IDP systems. Watch 
the Friden Calculator go to work on your toughest figuring routines. 
See the time savings it brings. Many models, all simple to operate. 
Call your nearby Friden Man. 


brings you an automatic office 


Commercial Controls Corporation, Rochester, N.Y., Subsidiary 


©Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc., San Leandro, California — sales, instruction, service throughout U.S. and world. 





“NOW IF WE COME BACK 
IN 20 YEARS WE MIGHT 
GET OVER THAT 
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e There’s only one Cyclone Fence. It’s the quality fence. 
¢ It’s the largest-selling chain link fence in the world. 

¢ Cyclone Fence is installed by factory-trained experts. 

¢ Send coupon for free booklet that tells all about fence. 


USS CYCLONE FENCE 


Dept. 4-47, Waukegan, Ill. 


Your Fence 
‘ Maw é (hows 
hw & 


Ma Ht 
Send free Cyclone Fence booklet. 
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by a rising population bent on higher 
standards of life. © 

Technological and scientific progress 
force human knowledge and skills into 
greater specialization in every field. The 
biologist splits into the biochemist, the 


_ biophysicist, the geneticist, the embryol- 


ogist, and so on—the general practitioner 
into the cardiologist, the gynecologist, 
the obstetrician, the pediatrician, the 
internist. And so it goes in every line. 

This increasing specialization, in turn, 
produces a counter-need—for the ‘inte- 
grating generalist, who can master a 
broad area taking in many specialties, so 
as to combine their achievements for 
wider application. The specialties, in- 
deed, become so diverse, and so in- 
grown in their individual pastures, that 
this integrating generalist may turn out 
to be the rarest and most viJuable talent 
of all. 

What's likely to be mure and more 
needed—as_ specialties multiply faster 
than the supply of outstanding special- 
ists—is the development of men who 
are highly skilled not so much in any 
single specialty as in scientific processes 
as such. Then these men can tum 
quickly from one research field to an- 
other, trusting the more routine gather- 
ing and storing of information to others 
—or to machines. 

International conflict adds to the 
demand for educated talent. In an in- 
dustrial age, military prowess largely de- 
pends on technological mastery. It’s 
beyond doubt that many recent ad- 
vances in atomic energy, electronics, 
aeronautical engineering, chemistry and 
biochemistry, and so on, were ir part 
byproducts of international struggle— 
first, in World War II, against the 
Nazis and Japanese; later, against the 
Communists. 
¢ Interrelated—But it would be over- 
simplifying to attribute all reeent tech- 
nological advance to international con- 
flict. Particular branches of science 
have a sort of life and growth of their 
own. Basic new discoveries often seem 
to sprout—and in many widely scattered 
laboratories—when the scientific soil is 
prepared for them. And many other 
factors—economic, social, political, dem- 
ographic—bear upon the rate of tech- 
nological progress. ; 

All these factors act upon each other. 
Technological development sparks new 
investment, stimulates rising national 
income. Rising income helps stimulate 
population growth. Population growth 
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THE OILER KNOWS A REASON 
FOR OVERTIME HOURS! 


There’s always a reason —and always a 
premium price for overtime. The pro- 
duction chief is working late trying to 
find a way to boost output. The oiler 
is trying to keep machines running. 
Chances are, if the oiler and his chief 
pooled their knowledge, they would 
both cut down on their overtime. And 
they would find that one of the causes 
of their common problem was inade- 
quate hend lubrication methods. 
Often a plants lubrication methods 
are overlooked when production costs 
are being analyzed. The results are lost 
yywanhours and machine downtime... 
oil spillage and product spoilage . . . se- 
rious safety hazards. If you are looking 
for ways to increase production and de- 






















crease costs, you may find your answer 
in improved lubrication. 


Alemite Automatic Lubrication saved 
a Mid-west manufacturer $20,000 a 
year. A paper company cut costs $3,000 
a month. And a textile firm ended sub- 
stantial production wastes. 

Modern Alemite systems automati- 
cally feed exactly the right amount of 
oil or grease to every lubrication point 
... keep machines running longer with 
less downtime . . . eliminate oil waste 
and product spoilage. 

Let Alemite assist you in solving your 
company’s lubrication problems. Wher- 
ever you are, there’s an Alemite repre- 
sentative ready to serve you. 


FREE! NEW BOOKLET! Send for 

a free copy of “‘An Executive 
Approach to Lubrication Problems.” 
No obligation, of course. 


ALEMITE 


PEG U S$ PAT OFF 
CEE] Division of STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION 
1850 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 








Student of the world 


His text is the most timely, accurate and detailed 


encyclopaedia of current events the daily news- 
paper. The crush of news, the pace of business, and all 
the fields of human interest are covered in his daily 
volume. Adding to the demands of our own prosperous 
economy for more and still more newsprint are the 


growing requirements of the teeming populations of 


THE 
Millis at: Corner Brook, Newfoundland + 


A MEMBER OF THE 


BOWATER CORPORATION OF NORTH AMERICA 


Liverpool, Nova Scotia + 


the under-developed countries of the world. Elevation 
of living standards and growth of commerce are also 
widening the market for other kinds of paper. 

The Bowater Organisation is the world’s largest 
supplier of newsprint and also is a major producer of 
fine papers, corrugated cartons, building board, fibre 
drums, and many other specialized paper products. 


Bow aters — 


LIMITED MONTREAL 


Calhoun, Tennessee 


BOWATER ORGANISATION 








requires more public and private con- 
struction, increased production, and— 
to maintain living standards—greater 
productivity. This rounds out the circle 
by stimulating further technological 
progress. 

The cycle doesn’t depend on war or 
international conflict—certainly not after 
it has once got rolling. 


Unpredictable Force 


No one can describe precisely all 
the elements making up this new force 
that has struck U.S. industrial society 
with such powerful impact, opening up 
such an insatiable demand for special 
skills, managerial abilities, creative gifts. 
That does not make the force any less 
real. 

Nor can anyone say for sure just how 
long this cry for educated talent will be 
heard, nor how loud it may become. 
That will depend on the quality and 
number of talents that the country can 
marshal to meet the present demand 
and keep step with its growth. 

Because future needs will depend on 
still unborn discoveries, no one can 
really foresee just what kinds of edu- 
cated people will be most urgently re- 
quired in the years to come, or from 
what particular lines of activity the 
loudest calls will be heard. All we can be 
sure of is that, as time goes on, we: will 
be scouting around for more and more 
such people. 

And the job of getting them in 


large enough numbers and sufficiently. 


high quality to meet the swelling de- 
mand—especially in the period just 
ahead—is going to be rough. 


Il. Supplying the Brains 


For the immediate future, the out- 
look isn’t too hopeful. 

During the 1920s, the U.S. birth 
rate averaged 25 per 1,000 of the popu- 


lation. With the onset of the De- 
pression, it began sliding downward. 
For the whole decade of the 1930s, it 
averaged only 19 per 1,000. It rose a bit 
during the war—and really climbed 
when peace came. Since World War II, 
the birth rate has averaged nearly 25 
per 1,000. 

The combined effect of this dip and 
rise in the birth rate puts a squeeze on 
the supply of trained people, and will 
greatly hamper efforts to meet the de 
mand in the coming decade. 
¢ Hollow Generation—On one side of 
the picture is the “hollow generation” 
of the Depression years, now coming 
of age. Its comparatively small numbers 
have been limiting the size of recent 
college classes, and will continue to 
hold down the college population for a 
few years more. 

The same thing is true of the labor 
force. Total U.S. population is grow- 
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A revolution has put human brainpower on the 


highest pede stal, 


ing rapidly, because of current higher 
birth rates and lower death rates. But 
the baby drought of the 1930s is check- 
ing theexpansion of the labor force in 
the most productive age group—those 
from 25 to 44. 

The Labor Dept.’s projections for the 
1955-65 period hold out no hope for 
any near-term change in this situation. 
Ihe department sees the number of 
men and women in the labor force in 
the 25-to-44 group staying about the 
same, while total population gains 27- 
million in the decade, reaching 193- 
million by 1965. In 1960, in fact, there 
are likely to be a half-million fewer 
men between 25 and 34 in the labor 
force than there were in 1955. 

These are the age levels, roughly 
speaking, where companies will be look 
ing for bright young talents for future 
development. 
¢ Oncoming Horde—On the opposite 
side of the picture are the bumper baby 
crops of the postwar years, which— 
as everyone knows—are now beginning 
to put a severe strain on the U.S. 
educational system. In the period just 
ahead, this strain will become even more 
intense. 

You only have to look at the Labor 


Philistines 
ARISE ! 








Dept. estimates of the increase in school 
enrollments in the 1955-65 decade: 

¢ In elementary schools, §8-mil- 
lion more children—a 30% tise. 

¢ In high schools, 12-million more 
-a 60% jump. 

¢ In colleges, 2-million 
students—a climb of 75%. 


more 


Pressures on the Schools 


The pressure of this gigantic oncom- 
ing tide of youth on the educational 
system is going to do two things: 

¢ It will put terrific demands on 
the specialized talent that must be 
“ploughed back” into educating the 
new generation—and hence will not be 
available for work in industry, govern- 
ment, or research. ae 

e Unless ways can be _ found 
quickly to prevent it, this pressure will 
bring a deterioration in U.S. educational 
standards—thus aggravating still further 
the shortage of high-quality graduates of 
our schools, colleges, and universities. 
The danger is already being com- 
pounded by the inability of schools and 
colleges to compete with industry for 
new college graduates. 
¢ Teacher Gap—The 


Ford Founda- 
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, WORLD BANK invests in a program 


of increased protection for its employees... 


..with GROUP MAJOR MEDICAL INSURANCE 
from NEW YORK LIFE 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, familiarly known as the World Bank, was New York 
Life's first Group Insurance policyholder. The Bank’s original 
policy provided group life insurance and accidental death and 
dismemberment insurance for all staff members. 

More recently the World Bank has added Major Medical 


Expense Insurance to its program. This coverage helps staff 


members meet the financial emergency resulting from long and 
expensive illness of themselves and their families. 

World Bank is among thousands of firms that have found 
that such protection results in better employee relations. A 
New York Life Plan is low in cost, easy to install, can be designed 
to meet specific needs. Ask your agent or broker, or mailcoupon, 
for more information about New York Life group coverages. 


WHEN YOU THINK OF GROUP INSURANCE, THINK OF NEW YORK LIFE 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Dept. BW-3, 51 Madison Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, details of the Group 
Insurance coverages offered by New York Life. 


Name 





Address 





City Zone State 











Executive after executive 


tion’s Fund for the Advancement of 
Education has made a calculation of the 
number of teachers that will be needed. 
It figures that in order to maintain 
present pupil-teacher ratios and to pro- 
vide for replacements and expansion, 
U.S. schools (below the college level) 
will have to find 16 new teachers be- 
tween now and 1965 for every 10 now 
teaching. That’s equivalent to replacing 
all the teachers we now have and finding 
60% more. 

For colieges, it will be even tougher. 
To maintain the present average ratio 
of 13 students to a teacher, U.S. 
colleges would have to scrape up by 
1970 between 16 and 25 new professors 
for every 10 they now have. 

Look at it the other way round, and 
it’s even more startling. It means that 
over the next 10 years we would have 
to take 1.9-million college graduates— 
half of the 3.7-milion total that’s ex- 
pected to come out of the colleges— 
just to meet the need for new teachers. 
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reeled off prescriptions for the care and feeding of intellectuals. 


As things are, only about one-fifth of 


.all college graduates go into school or 


college teaching. 

e Threat—The effect on educational 
standards could be serious. Today two- 
fifths of U.S. college teachers hold 
Ph.D. degrees—which are certainly a 
ineasure of the amount of training, if 
not of qualitative merit. But by 1970, 
the Ford Foundation estimates, only 
one-fifth of the college teachers may be 
Ph.D.s. 

If educational methods remain about 
what they are, and more poorly prepared 
teachers must face much larger classes, 
the decay of standards could be cumula- 
tive. 

In high schools the effect on stand- 
ards is already even more ominous— 
and many observers regard improvement 
in the high schools as the really crucial 
point, the key to an increase in the 
number of those able to go on to diffi- 
cult scientific work in college. 

In the five years from 1950 to 1955 


there was a sharp drop in the output 
of new high school teachers in im- 
portant subjeots: 

¢ The output of teachers of 
mathematics declined by 51%. 

e In teachers of industrial arts, the 
drop was 54%. 

e In science teachers, the decline 
was 57%. 

As the shortage of qualified teachers 
mounts, more emergency teachers are 
hired, and more children get part-time 
schooling on double sessions. 


What Kind of Training? 


Nearly everybody is willing to con- 


cede that the U.S. faces one of its 
toughest and most fundamental prob- 
lems in this question of how to handle 
the oncoming flood of new elementary 
school, high school, and college stu- 
dents—and how to provide them with 
the upgraded education that’s demanded 
by the growing complexity of science, 
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Perhaps it would be better to call 
him a junior partner in your 
business. For he is in the begin- 
ning stage of his professional 
life, working and learning under 
the watchful eyes of a master 
printer 

A registered apprentice spends 
about six years learning the 
“secrets” of fine printing. Each 
year he acquires more knowl- 
edge, takes on more responsibil- 
ity. At the end of this period of 
schooling and on-the-job train- 
ing he must take an intensive test 
in his chosen craft. Upon passing, 
he is formally recognized as a 
fully trained and capable “jour- 
neyman” who knows his craft 
and is qualified to practice it in 
any print shop 

Each of the various printing 
crafts are learned through this 
apprentice system. It is a long 
and exacting course that pro- 
duces craftsmen of the highest 
caliber. 


People in Printing: 


THE 
APPRENTICE 


The engravers, typographers, pressmen 
and other craftsmen who help prepare your 
printed material are highly skilled. Many 
have spent more time learning their jobs 
than some engineers or accountants. 

That’s why many executives look on 
their “printer”—and the craftsmen associ- 
ated with him—as a professional advisor. 

Next time you have an important job 
to print, call on your printer for advice. 
Ask him about good paper, too. Or write 
New York & Pennsylvania Co., 425 Park 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


New York and Penn 


File and goer Wlaniufactic eed 
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technology, and the whole economy. 

But nobody yet has the answers. 

In fact, there’s sharp disagreement 
and hot argument, among educators and 
laymen alike, over how to go about the 
job. 

¢ Some—among them, the heads of 
the Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation—would seek ways of rapidly in- 
creasing the productivity and effective- 
ness of each teacher, by some method 
such as the use of educational TV. 
Others fear that these “mass media” 
techniques would only debase standards 
still further. 

¢ Some call for establishing a 
larger and larger number of colleges and 
universities to keep up with the number 
of students seeking entrance—and for 
spreading the best teachers, and stu- 
dents, too, more evenly throughout the 
nation. Others contend that the stu- 
dents who come to, and cling to, the 
best institutions are doing the smartest 
thing. Whatever the aggregate needs of 
society, they say, this makes for quality, 
and quality is the most important 
thing of all. 
¢ Advocate—This is a hotly debated 
point. Lee DuBridge, president of Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, presents 
one argument for concentrating the 
best students in the best schools. 

“IT understand,” he says, “that over 
half of the top men students of the 
country who won National Merit 
Scholarships—300 or so boys of really 
top ability—chose to go to about a half- 
dozen universities and _ institutes of 
technology, all of which are generally 
recognized as being the most difficult 
in the country to get into. Those smart 
boys were smart enough to know that 
if they were smart enough to win a 
scholarship, they ought to go where 
the smartest students are to be found.” 

Some complain that this is unfair 
to smaller and less famous colleges, 
DuBridge says, adding: “But I say it is 
unfair to the other 50% of those smart 
boys if they go to institutions where 
they will never have the competition 
required to develop their talents.” He 
might even suggest, he went on, that 
the Merit Scholarship Board should 
not allow any winners in the top 1% 
to use their scholarships except at a 
“select few of the institutions of the 
country” with proved capacity to give 
full challenge to top talent. 


¢ Other Proposals—There are other 


widely debated suggestions for strength- 


MAKERS OF PENN/BRITE OFFSET 
ENGLISH FINISH ° 
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MICRO SWITCH... 
PRECISION SWITCHING 


Over 2OO micro switcH 
Precision Switches 


help make Lockheed’s C-130 





A NEW 
CONCEPT IN 
PRECISION 
SWITCHES 











@ MICRO SWITCH—pioneers in the precision 
switch field—keeps pace with the demands 
for superior switching components for jet 
aircraft and missiles. 


@ This MICRO SWITCH Type EN precision 
switch gives reliable, long-life performance at 
supersonic speeds, miles high altitudes. It is 
unaffected by such extreme environmental 
conditions as heat, icing, vibration and shock. 


@ Development of this switch to meet extreme 
aircraft design needs is typical of MICRO 
SWITCH ability to develop superior switching 
components—not only for aircraft—but also 
for industry. 


@ Thousands of switch designs, developed to 
meet complex industrial switching require- 
ments, are available at Micro switcH. One of 
them may solve your design problem. 


Hercules a superb military 
transport plane 


MICRO SWITCH Precision Switches are located at over 
200 strategic: points to facilitate the operation of 
this Lockheed C-130 Hercules, the first propjet trans- 
port to be accepted by the U. S. Air Force. 


During the five years of planning, designing and 
manufacturing, MICRO SWITCH engineering service 
has cooperated with Lockheed engineers of the 
Burbank and Georgia Divisions in the choice of 
exactly the right switches to perform important 
functions—and to keep on performing them, time 
after time, day after day, anywhere in the world. 


MICRO SWITCH Precision Switches also perform im- 
portant functions in components supplied for this 
plane by other manufacturers. Even more—they 
provide important controls for machine tools used 
in the building of the C-130 itself. 


Here indeed is a tribute to a new first in Aviation, 
to MICRO SWITCH leadership in the precision switch 
field and to the loyal, intelligent service industry 
has come to expect from MICKO SWITCH Field Appli- 
cation Engineers. 


MICRO SWITCH Engineering is at your service 


MICRO SWITCH 


A DIVISION OF MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 
In Caneda, Leaside, Toronto 17, Ontorio + FREEPORT, ILLINOIS H a 


from convenient branch offices in key cities 
everywhere. Consultation can save you 
time and money. 





“Word of honor, Sue, Mayflower will 
take good care of both our pianos!” 


Mother's promise is safe . . . and so is Sue’s piano. For we of May- 
flower pride ourselves on giving a// household goods the same 
“Precious” care ... whether their value be great or small, material 
or sentimental. 

In fact, we operate our own training school, complete with a 
furnished “laboratory” home, where our men learn modern May- 
flower methods of protecting everything from pianos to planters. 

Call your Mayflower agent. He'll answer all questions, and leave 
a free “what to do” booklet that will help you get through moving 
day with less work and no worry! 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY, INC. - INDIANAPOLIS 


f, \ Mayflower service is available through selected warehouse agents throughout 
( SSL the United States and Canada. Your local Mayflower agent is listed under Moving 


in the classified section of your telephone directory. 


Maytiowerg 
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ening education to meet the new chal- 
lenge: ; 

e Some see the only solution in 
heavy federal outlays to improve schools, 
raise teachers’ salaries, provide more 
scholarships for the able (at present, 
the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education found, more than one-half 
of the ablest youth doesn’t get to 
college). This brings loud cries of 
opposition from others, who feel that 
large-scale federal aid is bound to pro- 
duce corrosive effects on the range and 
variety of education, and might in fact 
limit its freedom. 

e Some—Rear Adm. H. G. Rick- 
over is one—argue for special schools 
for especially bright youngsters. Others 
condemn this as an undemocratic and 
unnecessarily narrow way of trying to 
develop the educated talent we ‘need. 
e Lag in Action—The arguments wax 
hotter, but as yet they have led to little 
action, despite endless committee and 
commission inquiries. This lag in action 
is strong evidence that the American 
people haven’t yet taken the problem 
quite seriously. 

Some interested observers, both edu- 
cators and businessmen, point out that 
this lag isn’t unusual—it commonly takes 
a crisis to rouse the American people 
to strong action. But they are afraid that 
in this case such a crash-program ap- 
proach may not be enough. 

It takes a long time to build a school 
and college and graduate school system 
that can turn out a large supply of 
highly competent specialists. And that’s 
not all, as these observers see it. Anv 
real solution to the brainpower short- 
age, they say, will require a certain shift 
in social values—one that will attach the 
highest social prestige, not to speak of 
higher financial rewards, to the trained 
specialists and the educators who help 
to develop them. 


Brains on a Pedestal 


Any swing in values that would put 
brainpower on society’s highest pedestal 
would be a long-range proposition, of 
course. But signs abound—many turned 
up in the responses to BUSINESS WEEK'S 
survey of leading companies—that some 
cultural shift toward greater respect for 
educated talent may be at hand. 

“Important changes bearing on the 
position of the scientist and engineer,” 
says H. Gershinowitz, president of Shell 
Development Co., “are already taking 
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New Vertol helicopter For the first time, a large capacity helicopter, the Vertol 44, is 


available to commercial operators. And it comes with a selection 


seats 19 passengers, of interiors suited for airline operation, executive transportation, 


or combination passenger-freight use. 


doubles as freighter 


Based on the design of the famous Vertol H-21, which has been 
flown more than 100,000 hours by the military services of the 
United States, Canada, France and West Germany, the Vertol 44 
offers the versatility and cabin capacity long lacking in civilian 
helicopter operation. 


Check these new Vertol 44 features: 


@ Highest useful ioad, greatest seating capacity, lowest seat- 
mile cost in commercial helicopter field. Tandem rotor 
design allows passengers to sit any place in cabin and elimi- 
nates balance problem in placement of cargo. 


@ Internal capacity, approximately 600 cu. ft. of freight in 
Cabin layout shows 15 !uxury cargo version. Can carry 2 tons on external cargo sling. 


. irli “ie 
ee ae Se @ Capacity for 19 passengers, using high density seating 


arrangement. Luxury seats for 15 in airline version with 
large window next to every seat. Seats fold away for con- 


version in minutes to cargo configuration. 
Engineers, if you are not already working for 


the government or defense industry, inves- @ Two large doors permit quick and easy loading and unload- 
tigate job opportunities with Vertol. ing; rear door folds down with integral stairway. 


@ Better high altitude performance with two-speed engine 
supercharger. 


For detailed information on the Vertol 44 write ta: 


VE O L : Customer Relations Manager 
Aircraft Corporation 


MORTON, PENNSYLVANIA 











MODEL JUNIOR CONTINUOUS 

For quantity production in copy- 
ing subjects at same size, or sub- 
jects 14” x 17” at 60% of orig- 


inal size. 


PHOTOSTAT INSTANT COPIER 
Makes 5 black on white copies in 
one minute up to 8%" x 14”. 
With on adapter, paper plates 
for offset printing may be made 
quickly and economically. 


MODEL NUMBERS 2 & 4 CONTINUOUS 
For larger volume copying needs. 
Model No. 2 copies up to 14” x 
18”, Model No. 4 up to 18” x 
24”. Both models enlarge to 
200% or reduce to 50% of orig- 


inal size. 


Three Models 
for Multiple 


Photocopies... 


ALL PUSH BUTTON CONTROLLED 


Whichever model of Photostat Photo- 
graphic Copying Apparatus you choose, it 
will furnish an inexhaustible, ever depend- 
able supply of photocopies . . . same size, 
enlarged or reduced . . . photocopies that 
are quickly made, accurate and inexpensive, 
of records, letters, statements and endless 
other papers which are everyday essentials 
in almost any business. 

To meet individual requirements, there 
are seventeen models of Photostat Photo- 
graphic Copying Equipment available, from 
the compact Instant Copier . . . for copying 
work in small offices or in individual de- 
partments of larger offices . . . to the Con- 


Fa tay 2 apts phony siigantion 


tinuous models that answer the copying 
requirements of industry as well as state 
and government agencies. 

Photostat Photographic Copying Equip- 
ment and Photostat Photographic Paper 
and Chemicals set the standard of quality 
and dependability throughout the photo- 
copying field. We would be pleased to tell 
you more about the models illustrated or 
any of the others. Write us direct or consult 
the nearest of our trained representatives 
located in principal cities from coast to 
coast and in Toronto, Canada. 
PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 

P. ©. Box 1970-A, Rochester 3, New York 


PHOTOSTAT , 
is the 
trademark 


PHOTOSTAT Bi 
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“BRAINPOWER 


place. Science is far more than just the 
source Of the technological advances 
that raise the standard of living and 
provide our national security. Science 
has become a vital part of our culture 
and society.” 

And science has a new importance 
in business, he points out: “A general 
appreciation of science and technology, 
and the real understanding of some 
area of their application, is now essen- 
tial to a large and growing portion of 
top positions in business, industry, and 
government.” 

Gershinowitz insists that “as the gen- 
eral public is brought to a better under- 
standing of these facts, the status of the 
engineer both socially and economically 
is bound to improve. . . .” 
¢ Humanities, Too—This halo that’s 
beginning to glimmer over the natural 
scientist and engineer is already bright 
enough to reflect some glory on his 
colleagues in other fields, including the 
humanities. The Bell Telephone Co. 
of Pennsylvania, for example, has been 
sending many of its managers for ad- 
vanced training, not to “management” 
courses or some closely related study, 
but to a 10-month Institute of Human- 
istic Studies at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Another sign: An influential leader 
of business thought, Clarence B. Ran- 
dall, former chairman of Inland Steel, 
gave a series of lectures at Harvard re- 
cently on the businessman and the 
liberal arts. He called on businessmen 
to widen their horizons by “the excit- 
ing processes of liberal education,” 
which would help them to recognize 
and discharge their obligations to the 
community. 
¢ Laggard Eggheads—One group seems 
not to have caught on to this growing 
appreciation for intellectual attainments 
—the intellectuals themselves. John W. 
Gardner, president of the Carnegie 
Corp. and a leading stimulator of the 
“great national talent hunt,” under 
scores the point. He notes that U.S. 
intellectuals—like some earlier minority 
groups in U.S. society—seem not to 
have noticed that they have virtually 
left behind them their “inferior social 
status.” 

True, the old suspicion and scorn 
of the “‘long-hair,” the “double-dome,” 
the “egghead” may be a long time dying 
in some quarters. But Americans have 
repeatedly demonstrated that they are 
nothing if not pragmatic; and any traces 
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“Mommy, let me do it!” 














@ While you may be amused at this little lady’s desire 
to help, you may also be surprised to know that 
changing Eagle-Picher aluminum storm windows from 
season to season is so safe and easy, she could do it. 
She could regulate the ventilation, too, with a flick of 
a finger. In fact, she would have no difficulty with any 
of the many work-free conveniences built into these 
unusual windows. 


And after all, the most important thing you can buy 
in modern storm windows is convenience . . . permanent 
convenience, Ease-of-operation, year after year, is 


immediately apparent in both the Eagle and Orange 
brands of Eagle-Picher’s complete lines of storm en- 
closures, In addition, rugged, weather-tight construc- 
tion, distinctive design and fuel economy reflect an 
integrity of craftsmanship which concentrates on an- 
swering the most exacting specifications. 

Storm enclosures are just one of the many products 
Eagle-Picher manufactures for the home and industry. 
If you weocld like more facts on these and other Eagle- 
Picher products listed below we will welcome your 
inquiry. Please drop us a line. 


Since 1843 EAG LE~ PIC tH € R 


Divisions and principal products . .. cHEMICAL—lead and zinc pigments and oxides, sulphuric acid « CHICAGO VITREOUS CORPORATION 
—porcelain enamel frits, porcelain enameled steel buildings « FABRICON PRODUCTS—automotive products, plastics, waxed paper and 


cellophane food wrappers « INSULATION—aluminum combination storm enclosures, mineral wool insulations, diatomaceous earth 


products « MINING & SMELTING—2zinc, lead, germanium, cadmium « OHIO RUBBER COMPANY—molded and extruded rubber products. 


The Eagle-Picher Company, General Offices: Cincinnati 1, Ohio 





Ta DEPARTURE: 


BALL BEARINGS Make 
GOOD PRODUCTS BETTER 


Get these advantages 
ip New when you buy—look for 
ren this label—your assur- 

<n ance of extra quality. 
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When and as read, this advertisement definitely 
should be construed as a bona fide offer of sale. 


OPEN END INVESTMENT 


Above statement made in reference to a bottle of Imported O. F.C. Canadian 
Schenley with its cork removed. Analysis: O. F.C. means Old Fine Canadian— 
the one for lightness and elegance of flavor. A choice blend of the finest Imported 

Canadian whiskies. Six years old 


IMPORTED O.F.C. CANADIAN SCHENLEY 


Quotation 


**Once sampled, immediately preferred for its High-Grade quality, Maturity. . 
offered at an excellent Rate of Exchange."* 


Active Stock 


Sales brisk, indicating a swing that is setting a market trend. Forecast very good, 
for it is said of O. F.C. that ‘‘the world sends nothing finer to America.”” 


Illustrated Prospectus prescribing the proper method of mixing a balanced 
portfolio of Elegant drinks is available free upon written request from the 
undersigned, 350 Fifth Avenue (Address Dept. SE-2) 


86.8 PROOF CANADIAN WHISKY, A BLEND 
SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CO., N. Y. C. 
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of anti-intellectual prejudice holding 
over from hard-bitten frontier days are 
likely to give way to the force of neces- 
sity. 


lll. Free to Be Human 


It’s a necessity that’s going to face 
everyone who’s now responsible for any 
sort of enterprise just as long as he holds 
that responsibility. The shortage of 
brainpower will put a high premium on 
any kind of mechanism that anyone can 
devise to alleviate it—but it’s not a con- 
dition that’s going to be eliminated. 

That becomes quite evident when 
you look at what’s involved. The trouble 
isn’t in discovering the prescription for 
a remedy—just about everybody who has 
thought about it agrees what the pre- 
scription is. What it calls for is to 
pour more funds into education, raise 
the financial and social rewards for the 
educated people we need, break down 
barriers to the supply of educated talent 
—economic barriers that may prevent 
the farm boy with brains, or others 
low in the economic scale, from having 
an equal chance; racial barriers that keep 
society from making full use of Negro 
citizens; barriers of prejudice that keep 
women from advancing. 

Yet when you take a deeper look at 
what goes into this prescription, it’s 
obvious that there will be real difficul- 
ties in translating these generalities into 
daily action—and that these difficulties 
are going to frustrate us for a long time. 
¢ Birth Pains of a New Era—Put in 
those terms, it all sounds rather grim. 
But there’s another way of looking at 
it. It doesn’t take too much of a mental 
shake to realize the harassing scarcity 
of people willing and able to use their 
heads is only one side of a coin. 

Looked at from the other side, the 
coin shows, for the first time in history, 
the picture of a society that is forced 
by its own necessities to treat all of its 
members as in the fullest sense thinking, 
imagining human beings. In every past 
societv, sheer physical need has _re- 
quired that a large proportion of the 
people be reserved for use as beasts of 
burden, as machines, as attachments for 
machines, you might say. Even now, 
much of the world is still struggling 
to attain those human freedoms already 
achieved in highly industralized coun- 
tries. 

Yet today we are well into an era that 
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you can’t buy experience by the gallon 





BLL RL brings it to every job! 


For low cost, effective maintenance—regardless of the type 
or size of building—"you can't buy experience by the gal- 
lon.” The trained inspection, diagnosis and recommendations 
of the Tremco Man, plus application instruction on the job, 
assures economy and satisfaction . . . whether the work is 
done by a contractor or by your own maintenance crew. 
Is your organization using the Tremco Man's services? The 
Tremco Manufacturing Company, 8701 Kinsman Road, Cleve- 
land 4, Ohio, or The Tremco Manufacturing Company, 
(Canada) Limited, Leaside, Toronto, Ontario. 





An outstanding opportunity exists for young men, 
24-32, to join the Tremco sales organization. 
For information write Sales Training Division. 


TREINCO 








Uniform high quality and = Sage life are reasons why 
Burgess batteries are standard eq +. in many com- 


plex electronic machines of our age. 


same qualities, 


plus engineering know-how, fit Burgess batteries into 
everyday industrial applications. Illustrated are just a few 
of Burgess battery applications. Call on Burgess today! 


ZZ L. 
INDUSTRIAL LANTERN 


INDUSTRIAL FLASHLIGHT 


Rodar Lite 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 


Lomp 
Perfect portable lights for America on the move 


> lB S Fe & De ee eh 





Mackinac Bridge 


REACHES SKYWARD... 


U. S. Steel Photo 


WITH A BOOST FROM 


Mackinac Bridge —five miles of 
structural beauty and strength — 
another tribute to the best in engi- 
neering skill in men, in tools. Up 
she goes with men like steelworker 
Ray Popp and tools like Ray’s 
Snap-on Loxocket wrench on the 
job. Says Ray, “I’ve used Snap-on 
tools for years — couldn’t get along 
without them.” 

Snap-o -on » tools — first choice of 


the construction pro . . . the ace me- 
chanic . . . the men throughout in- 
dustry who know and demand the 
best. 

A Snap-on tool expert will be 
happy to help your production and 
maintenance people with their hand 
tool problems. Branch offices and 
warehouses in 51 cities throughout 
the U.S. and Canada. 


*Snap-on is the trademark of Snap-on Tools Corporation. 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATICN 
8100-D 28th Avenve * Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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invites everyone, literally everyone, to 
share the variety and freedom and 
challenge which in the past a small 
elite group, a minority of intellectuals 
and professionals, have always claimed 
as their own. 

¢ Spur—This is today’s version of the 
chronic labor shortage. of the frontier 
economy, which has been the peculiar 
characteristic of American society since 
its beginning—and which, some would 
argue, is the major reason for its unique 
accomplishments. 

It should be one of the more exciting 
things in the coming decades to see how 
the mass of the U.S. population re- 
sponds to this challenge. Without much 
preparation, and at a time when the 
educational machinery is in a shaky 
state, just about every American is being 
invited, urged, goaded to develop and 
use every bit of intelligence, skill, and 
ynagination of which he is capable. 

As other industrialized countries de- 
velop a similarly complex industrial 
organization—Britain, say, and possibly 
Russia (BW —Nov.19°55,p41)—similar 


‘ shortages of educated talent and a 


similar priority for brains tend to show 
up there, too. 
¢ Changes on the Way-—In the U.S. 
there are signs that the results of the 
summons to intellectual battle may be 
surprising. Already we are a nation of 
high school graduates—a possibility that 
few hardheaded men of the 1890s would 
have been prepared to contemplate. 
Sharp changes are beginning to occur 
in the hierarchy and organization of in- 
dustry. A recurring theme as BUSINESS 
WEEK reporters talked to businessmen 
about these problems was a recognition 
of the need for business to show more 
respect for the brains of its employees. 
Executive after executive reeled off 
the same prescriptions for the care and 
feeding of thinkers that have long been 
familiar in the brainworkers’ old haunts 
—education and the professions: 

e “Provide proper recognition for 
the professional individual from both 
economic and non-economic points of 
view—treat him as a truly professional 
person with the privileges that such 
persons have learned to expect. . 

e* Insure that these men are 
not draining off their time and energy 
in doing a multitude of routine chores 
of the kind that develop around their 
assignment.” 

e “. . . Avoid too tight organiza- 
tion lines and leave people with such 
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Someone Has to Buy the Product 


Sylvia F. Porter, International Financial Columnist for Hall Syndicate, Inc., says: 


‘Producing goods was the primary challenge 
facing American business from 1946 to 1956. 
In 1957, the emphasis has shifted. Today’s 
problem is marketing . . . distributing goods 
in sufficient volume to sustain our growing 
level of production. 

“How do we do this? Advertising, promo- 
tion and public relations are all essential, but 
advertising is by far the most important. It 
plays a more crucial role today than at any 
time since World War II. 

‘“‘Business management is generally inclined 


to cut advertising budgets at the first signs of 


a slowdown. This is absolutely wrong! At the 
very least, these budgets should be maintained; 
or ideally, increased. For only by continually 
encouraging buying at every level can sales 
be stimulated.” 

If you have a financial interest or respon- 
sibility in a company, encourage its manage- 
ment to invest adequately in advertising. You 
will find that McGraw-Hill business and tech- 
nical magazines, read by key men in industry, 
provide the most efficient way to reach many 


of today’s major business markets. 


McGraw-Hill Magazines 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Incorporated - 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





COTTON’S 
Favorite 


KINGDOM 


Cotton likes Arizona. The 

state which pioneered Pima 
long-staple cotton has become 
a leading producer of upland 
cotton. Per-acre production is 
more than double the national 
average. 


In Arizona, highly productive 
cotton farms, a ready pool of 
skilled industrial labor, and en- 
couragement to new industries 
offer many opportunities to bus- 
inessmen interested in textiles. 

Any questions? Write 
for “‘Arizona Textile 
Opportunities.” 


US IZA ONAN 


Development Board 


ARIZONA, 


To The Solution 
of Management 
Men’s Problems 





clues: 


EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT 


Join National Executives Assn. Many bene- 


fits. Write on your LH for free details. 
N. Clark, Chicago 10. 


1553 


Are you prepared for another, or larger, posi- 
tion Our outstanding national contacts can 
be an effective, ascending escalator for you. 
\!! newotiations are developed inaconfidential 
manner. Complete information sent free plain 
envelope Executive Procurement Service, 
puite 522, 2nd Unit Santa Fe Bidg., Dallas 2, 
exas. 


ORR 


1,000 acre plant site 12 miles north Titusville, 
Pa. along west branch Oil Creek. T. Bogardus, 
jerea, O. 


CAPITAL TO INVEST 


Commercial & Real Estate financing, ist & 
2nd mts, construction loans, machinery, 
equipment & inventory loans. Sales & lease 
back Present financing consolidated & in- 
creased——payments reduced. Receivable dis- 
counting, rediscounting & instalment financ- 
ing. Long term subordinated notes & debenture 
financing. New Venture Financing Stock is- 
sues arranged. U. S. & Canada. Sy Field, 
°457 B'way, N. Y. 36, N. Y. Tel: WI 7-7395. 





Whe Answering 

BOX NUMBERS 

to expedite the handling of your Saas 
ence and avoid confusion, please not 
address a single reply to more A. one 
individvel box number. Be sure to address 
separate replies for each advertisement. 
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potential considerable leeway for the 
exercise of individual initiative.” 

“Encourage their participation 
in professional societic: and attendance 
at scientific and technical meetings... 
see that individuals get credit and recog- 
nition for findings. . . .” 

“Make industry more and more 
of an educational institution, equipped 
to train and upgrade people.” 

e “. .. Recognize that creativeness 
is the result of individuality, and that it 
is essential to understand this individ- 
uality rather than to attempt to fit the 
creative individual into a conformed 
job pattern.” 

Over and over, executives stressed the 
importance of providing educated peo- 
ple with freedom to think and to ques- 
tion, to take responsibility and form in- 
dependent judgments—and of providing 
individual recognition and prestige. 

Rarer, but more significant, is the 
view expressed by one Carborundum 
Co. executive—that these prescriptions 
are not something peculiar to the pro- 
fessional level of a business, that on the 
contrary “all phases of the business call 
for creative men; creativity and initiative 
are not something to be bottled up 
among a little group of elite intel- 
lectuals.” 

An MIT dean put the same thought 
this way: “One of industry's major prob- 
lems is providing satisfaction to people 
in it. Since man is essentially creative, 
business must be organized so that 
more and more men throughout an or- 
ganization can derive satisfaction from 
creativity.” 

If these men fully mean what they 
say, industrial and technological de- 
velopment—and the shortage of human 
talent it creates—may well extend, rather 
than shrink, the area of human free- 
dom. 


REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Single copies of this article will 
be available in about four weeks 
to BUSINESS subscribers 
upon request without charge. 
Other copies will be billed at the 
following rates: 1 to 10 copies, 
50¢ each; 11-100 copies, 40¢; 101- 
1,000 copies, 30¢; over 1,000, 
20¢. Address orders for reprints 
to Reprint Dept., Business Week, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N.Y 


WEFK 





clues: 


REPLIES (Box No.): Address to office nearest you 
NEW YORK: P. 0. Bow 12 (36) 
CHICAGO: 520 N. Michigan Ave. (11) 
SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Post St. (4) 














More idea power for your speech. New dis- 
covery. Idea function seyuence offered exper- 
imentally. Confidentia!. Rates low. Results 
guaranteed. Send speech draft for quote. 
Emotronics Institute, Medford 56, Mass. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Positions Wanted —————> 


Salesman. Electrical Supplies or Electrical 
wire & cable. Age 33. Over 6 years experience 
selling to electrical distributors, contractors 
and industrials. Large following in electrical 
industry. Territory must be in Cleveland, Ohio 
trading area. PW-4852, Business Week. 


aon § ahead—June graduate B.B.A. Ind. 


ing job in small or medium firm. Veteran and 
will relocate. PW-4941, Business Week. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Disaster Planning consulting, service to aid 
your industry or institution to prepare plans 
of action in case of fire, flood, natural disas- 
ter or civil defense situations. Timothy G. 
Stillman, P. O. Box 54B, Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
We Se 





Need Translation? All Languages. Your Ads, 
manuals, catalogs, film scripts, house organs, 
sales letters. Turn-around service on busi- 
ness correspondence, type on your own let- 
terhead. Technical and industrial material a 
specialty backed by years of experience. 
Write Overseas Business Services. McGraw- 
Hill International Corp., 320 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, ° 


Searches conducted in government libraries. 
Documents, hearings, reports, noe. J. 
Rubin, 5337-28 St. N. W., Wash., 


institutional, mail order, series, all media. 
Fresh slants, ideas, illus. Former top inter- 
national agency executive. Fast air mail! serv- 
ice. Rational fees: submitted. Van Vreden- 
burgh, 5 Sevilla, St, Augustine, Fla. 


—— Registered Patent Attorney ——-=——=—= 


Patent Information Book without Ss 
G. Miller 47-BW 4 Warner Bldg., Wash., D.C. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Free Catalog; Hundreds of Bargains on busi- 
ness, farms and income property for sale 
throughout U. S. Deal direct with owners. 
Write: U 1 Buyers Digest, ae: _ 
Ave., Dept. BW6, Los Angeles 27, Calif 





Exclusive Fr hise wanted by top man heavy 
in direct sales. Boston base. Have capital if 
needed. BO-4797, Business Week. 


Patent for sale No 2,567,616. Electric insect 
Destroyer. Willie Allen Moore, Grambling, La. 


Thinking of Retiring or Selling your business? 
Ask for our Booklet W-30. Reply on business 
stationery. Eisele & King, Libaire, Stoute & 
Co. Members New York Stock Exchange, 50 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


Cut Office $ Overhead! Free Catalo 
Accountants’ Supply Co., 305 Canal St. 


! Write: 
»- NY 13 


Wholesale Hardware Co.—Mo. industrial city. 
56 gross $465,000. Lease fireproof bldg. 
Priced for immediate sale; approx. $155,000 
inventory. REO, Victor Bldg., Kansas City, 
Mo. 
High income Bracket can own Southern Ari- 
zona Cattle Ranches with few dollars invested! 
New 12 page descriptive brochure factually 
illustrates the way of life in our Ranching and 
Farming country. Tax Depreciation Schedules 
detailed. Write, Phone or Wire Canyon State 
Land Co., 2708 North Campbell Avenue— 
EAst 6-4376, Tucson, Arizona. 
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THE TREND 





The Shortage That Production Creates 


In this issue, BUSINESS WEEK presents two re- 
ports that have some provocative implications. One 
is the’ 10th annual survey of plans for capital spend- 
ing (page 41). The second is a special report (page 
176) under the headline: Top Problem for the U.S. 
—A General Shortage of Brainpower. 

The report on McGraw-Hill’s survey of business 
plans has some immediately cheering news: Invest- 
ment is holding high at $41-billion this year, prom- 
ises to stay high through 1960. 


Research Spending .. . 


It also has some striking information on industry’s 
research program. Companies are spending more 
than $7.3-billion for research this year—20% more 
than in 1956. This accelerating effort promises to 
bring with it the greatest outpouring of new prod- 
ucts and new processes that the U.S. has ever seen. 

But it also brings with it problems—notably the 
crying need for scientists and technicians. This year 
alone companies hope to increase their scientific 
manpower by 7%. 

This is, of course, an old problem. The shortage 
of engineéers—along with ‘executives, teachers, 
nurses, technicians, and other groups—has been 
with us for years. 


. And Brainpower 


But this week’s special report—based heavily on 
reporting from industry—has some very fresh find- 
ings 

For one thing, this is not a shortage of specific 
groups here and there. What we have is a general 
shortage—a pressing need for all kinds of people 
who have the ability to think. 

For another, this is not a temporary problem. 
It has come with the sweeping changes in our 
economy and technology which have produced ma- 
chines to do the manual, repetitive jobs—but which 
put a growing premium on the things machines can 
not do. These are imagining, visualizing, inventing, 
planning, organizing, designing—thinking. 

Finally, this special report pretty well lays the 
ghost of the man in the gray flannel suit—the con- 
cept that has grown up in the last few years of 
soulless organizations and mighty corporations mold- 
ing men of high degree and low into faceless, con- 
forming robots. 

For the report shows—on evidence gathered from 
a wide variety of companies—-that many peopie in 
industry are acutely aware of the need to develop 
people not to conform but to create. It brings forth 
the picture of a society that has come full circle in 
industrial development so that it is now allowing— 
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and leading—people everywhere to develop them- 
selves to the limits of their brains, not their muscles. 

As one corporation executive put it: “All phases 
of business call for creative men; creativity and 
initiative are not something to be bottled up among 
a little group of elite intellectuals.” 


Dead End Street 


All those who favor a searching investigation of 
our monetary system are bound to be disappointed 
by the inquiry that the Senate Finance Committee 
has decided to make (BW—Apr.20’57,p47). 

The backers of the Finance Committee’s inquiry 
have been startlingly frank about their lack of 
objectivity. Although it will be headed by Sen. 
Harry F. Byrd (D-Va.), its real driving force is 
Sen. Robert S. Kerr (D-Okla.), who has bluntly stated 
that the investigation will attack “the evil triumvir- 
ate of high interest, hard money, and tight credit.” 
This is one issue, he adds, that unites the Demo- 
crats. 

Starting off from a strictly partisan position will 
certainly make headlines and may even produce 


- some legislation. But with indictment and verdict 


decided in advance, this inquiry cannot do the essen- 
tial job of examining the basic workings of our 
financial system and shedding light on the proper 
role of monetary management. 

Any study dealing with our monetary system is 
worse than useless when it has an ax to grind. It 
would be just as foolhardy, for example, to have a 
group of Wall Street bankers make the study as it 
is to let Kerr take over. 

This does not mean that Congress must keep its 
hands off a monetary investigation. The way to 
get the best results would have been to assemble a 
committee of experts from private life to do the 
job—which was Pres. Eisenhower’s original sugges- 
tion. But when the Democratic majority turned this 
idea down, Eisenhower proposed a commission rep- 
resenting Congress, the White House, and both 
major parties. This compromise group could have 
made an objective study, but it, too, was beaten. 
In its place, we will have an inquiry, frankly par- 
tisan in nature, that is nei even attempting to do 
the kind of job that is needed. 

The Senate Finance Committee has, of course, a 
perfect right to carry out its own inquiry. But the 
public should not be misled into thinking that it 
will be the authoritative investigation that the na- 
tion has been waiting for. We will still need a full- 
fledged monetary investigation conducted as objec- 
tively and as comprehensively as possible. In fact, 
we will need it more than ever. 
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What some people will dof¥ to get an IBM Electric! 


IBM gives you the Why the big boom for IBM Electrics? 
Because the IBM gives you the 





world’s most distinctive typing—always 
world’s best typing— impressive and commanding. 
. Because the IBM saves money by 





boosting efficiency, cutting costs. 


and saves money, 


Because the IBM saves energy and 





time. It’s the world’s simplest electric 


energy and time, too! in design and operation—the most 


dependable in performance. 








ELECTRIC —OUTSELL ALL OTHER 
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® 
An ILLINITE Hob cuts precision gear teeth from a solid metal blank. 


LLINITE Hobs cre produced by Illinois Tool Works, 
one of the country's leading manufacturers of metal 
cutting tools. Here, practical engineering experi- 
ence and complete production facilities provide 
hobs and other generating tools for the roughing, 
cutting and finishing of gear teeth. ITW research 
and development evolves new tools and methods 
for improving production, inspection and 
finishing of gears and similar piece parts. 


bt ingenuity 
that 
works 


DIVISIONS OF ILLINOIS TOOL WORKS: 
ILLINITE DIVISION: Metal Cutting Tools * MACHINE AND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, Measuring Machines 
* SPIROID DIVISION, Modern Gears * SHAKEPROOF DIVISION, Fastening Headquarters * FASTEX 
DIVISION, Plastic and Metal Components * POWER TOOLS DIVISION, Automatic Screw Drivers and Hoppers 
e LICON DIVISION, Precision Electrical Switches 
SUBSIDIARIES: Canada lilinois Tools, Ltd. ¢ Illinois Tool-Shakeproof, Ltd., England 


ILLEINOT'S TO OL, W Oo R 





CHICAGO + ELGIN + DES PLAINES + TORONTO.- LONDON 





